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When  a  newspaper,  such  as  The  Chicago 
Daily  News,  has  earned  for  itself  over  a 
million  reader-friends  it  becomes  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  with  what  is  commonly  termed 
Mass  Circulation.  But  that  does  not  mean 
The  Daily  News  audience  is  an  indiscriminate 
conglomeration  which  evades  definite  classi¬ 
fication.  It  has  Mass  Circulation,  yes — but 


selected  Mass.  The  Daily  News  circulation 
represents  a  cross  section  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  proportions  in  relation  to  the  buying 
potentials  of  Chicago's  various  residential 
districts.  By  reason  of  this  fact,  among 
many  others,  advertisers  have  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  The  Chicago  Daily  News  as  Chicago's 
basic  advertising  medium. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

FOR  68  YEARS  CHICAGO’S  HOM£  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 

»Y  NEWS  PIAZA:  400  Weil  Madison  Street.  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


OlT  OFFICE:  7-218  General  Motors  building 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  9  Rockefeller  Plazo 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Hobart  Building 


In  the  port  of  Balboa  at  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  most 
important  single  military  installation  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere — the  Panama  Canal — stands  a  branch  of  an  American 
bank  which  is  bringing  a  touch  of  home  to  men  at  war. 

Thousands  of  members  of  the  reinforced  garrison  which 
guards  the  great  lifeline  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  have  come  to  rely  on  this  office — 
one  of  the  four  Isthmian  branches  of  the  Chase 
— for  countless  personal  services  beyond  those 
normally  rendered  by  a  commercial  bank.  Soldiers 
and  sailors  of  all  ranks  daily  stream  in  and  out 
its  doors,  cashing  checks,  transmitting  funds, 
arranging  for  the  delivery  of  flowers  and  other 
gifts  to  loved  ones  on  Main  Street,  U.  S.  A. 

These  personal  services,  performed  without 
profit,  are  in  addition  to  the  regular  wartime 


functions  of  this  Chase  outpost.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  the  tasks  of 
the  staff  there  have  multiplied.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  branch  is  now  related  directly  to  military  activities 
such  as  preparing  cash  pay  rolls  for  the  Army,  meeting  the 
banking  needs  of  Post  Exchanges,  caring  for  Company  Funds, 
serving  contractors  on  war  projects  and  facili¬ 
tating  vital  shipping  through  the  Canal.  ' 
Today’s  Panama  looks  down  on  a  scene  which 
those  who  struggled  with  the  torrid  jungles  of 
the  Isthmus  a  few  decades  ago  could  scarcely 
have  imagined — a  great  modern  fortress  guard¬ 
ing  the  passageway  between  two  coasts,  two 
fleets,  two  wars!  The  Chase  feels  privileged  to 
play  its  small  part  in  furthering  this  military 
effort  and  in  making  life  more  pleasant  for  those 
who  man  the  new  ramparts  of  an  old  land. 


anti  Panama  ritjr  un  the  l*acine  •IJ''; 
f'rlatnbal  and  Cnltmoathe  Atlantic  tide. 
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Mama  hag  decided  that  her  two 
young  men  should  meet  each 
other. 

And  he’s  off  to  see  his  daddy — 
for  the  first  time! 

We  may  not  be  able  to  give  them 
the  kind  of  ride  we’d  like  to. 
Trains  will  be  crowded.  Some 
coaches  may  not  be  as  comfort¬ 
able  and  convenient  as  our  best 
equipment.  They  may  have  to 
wait  on  sidings  as  troop  and  mu¬ 
nitions  trains  get  the  right  of  way. 

But  service  men  and  their  rela¬ 


tives  are  good  soldiers.  They  take 
inconveniences  in  their  stride,  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  railroads  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  to  bring 
them  together. 

With  traffic  so  heavy,  the  rail¬ 
roads  cannot  always  maintain  all 
their  prewar  standards.  But  they 


are  keeping  their  dates  with  con¬ 
voys,  and  fighting  all  the  emergen¬ 
cies  that  go  with  the  world’s  big¬ 
gest  transportation  job.  They’re 
working  as  they  have  never 
worked  before  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  their  level  best  to 
help  get  the  job  done,  and  done 
as  speedily  as  possible. 
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information  about  real  people,  real  events,  real 
issues,  real  problems. 

Of  course,  it’s  the  netvs  more  than  anything 
else  that  makes  newspaper  reading  such  a  strong 
daily  habit  with  everybody.  But  it’s  not  the  news 
alone.  It’s  the  entertainment  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fers,  too,  the  pleasures  it  affords,  the  smiles  and 
laughs  it  brings,  the  relaxation  and  escape  it  pro* 
vide8...with  pictures  and  crossword  puzzles  and 
special  columns  and  cartoons  and  comics.  There’s 
a  lot  of  glamour  and  sparkle  and  fun  in  news* 
papers  as  well  as  a  serious  record  of  the  day’s 
events  at  home  and  abroad. 


SURE,  we  mean  about  Blondie  and 
Dick  Tracy... and  about  Donald  Duck  and  Super¬ 
man,  too. ..and  Jiggs  and  Skippy  and  Caspar 
Milquetoast... and  Skeeter  and  Popeye  and  Elza 
Poppin...and  Dickie  Dare  and  Debbie  Dean  and 
the  Katzenjammer  Kids. ..and  Mary  Worth  and 
Silly  Willie  and  Cap  Stubbs. ..and  Scorchy  Smith 
and  Buz  Sawyer  and  Tillie  the  Toiler. ..and 
Freckles  and  Alley  Oop  and  the  Gumps. ..and  Lit¬ 
tle  Mary  Mixup  and  Red  Ryder  and  Oily  of  the 
Movies. ..and  Silent  Sam  and  Regular  Fellers  and 
Winslow  of  the  Navy.. .and  Flash  Gordon  and 
Major  Hoople  and  Little  Orphan  Annie. ..and 
Tarzan  and  Harold  Teen  and  Winnie  Winkle  and 
many,  many  others. 

They're  only  comic  characters,  it’s  true... but 
how  many  people  between  8  and  80  can  you 
name  who  aren’t  interested  in  one  or  more  of 
them,  who  aren’t  constantly  looking  for  informa* 
tion  about  them?* 

Where  do  people  get  most  of  their  informa* 
tion  about  these  fictional  and  fascinating  people? 
In  the  same  place  where  they  get  most  of  their 


Whether  it’s  about  Stalin  or  Dewey  or  the 
Mayor’s  daughter  or  the  local  boy  who  shot  down 
five  Nazi  planes... or  about  Blondie  and  Dick 
Tracy...people  get  most  of  their  information  from 
newspapers.  That’s  a  good  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
when  you  have  any  information  to  give  the  peo* 
pie  about  your  products  or  - 

services,  your  wartime 
tivities  or  postwar  plans. 


*The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  shows  that  even 
among  adults  (18  years  of  age  and  over),  82%  of  the  men 
and  79%  of  the  women  who  read  newspapers  read  the  comics. 


TMi  fr«psr«d  by  tb«  Bweaa  of  AdrortisiBC.  A.  N.  P.  A.,  U  pabliibid  by  Tbo  Chkofo  Hbm*  m  ibo  nioroot  of  oil  aowopofoc*. 


It’s  coni — bituminttuH  coal. 

For  example,  one  ton  of  bitu¬ 
minous  is  needed  to  produce 
enough  steel  for  making  one 
2,000-puund  aerial  bomb; 
32,000  tons  for  steel  enough 
to  build  a  modem  superdread- 
naught. 

And  the  world  knows  what  an 
overwhelming  volume  of  war 
items  our  nation  is  turning  out 
every  day  to  deliver  the  knock¬ 
out  punch  to  the  Axis. 

But  helping  to  double  the  pr(»- 
duction  of  steel  is  only  one  of 
the  burdens  laid  upon  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  cfud  industry  by  war. 

In  spite  of  man- power  short¬ 


ages  anil  other  hampering  fao 
tors,  our  mines  have  managcxl 
to  keep  eoal  flowing  and  fui^ 
naces  roaring. 

Mark  that  to  the  credit  of  men 
who  work  in.  the  mines,  and 
the  mine  proprietors  who  have 
invested  $400,000,000  during 
the  past  twenty  years  in  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  that  has 
added  greatly  to  the  safety,  the 
efficiency  and  the  economy  of 
mining. 

Bituminous  coal  is  America’s 
chief  source  of  power  and 
energy. 

In  peace  or  war,  we  can’t  get 
along  without  it. 


60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 
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SPANGLER' 


No  banker  has  been  more  intimately  identi- 
,;(K  is  lemarkable  growth  of  Seattle  over  as  long 
Janies  W.  Spangler,  president  of  the  Qear* 

! Association  of  Seattle. 

He  has  seen  the  Queen  Gty  of  the  Pacific 
hat(|uadruple  its  peace-time  population  in  four 
b  mkI  rise  to  a  position  of  pre-war  industrial 

I 

Naturally  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
4  Is  him  for  an  expression  of  banking  opinion 
post-war  prospects.  Highlights  of  this 
i^iMerview  follow: 

bitnitwer:  Mr.  Spangler,  will  you  name 
if  the  most  constructive  developments,  from  a 

point  of  view,  that  Seattle  may  expect  from 
r fee  activity?** 

SptngUr;  ”Yes.  I  would  name  the  unpre- 
d  degree  of  solvency  achieved  by  Seanle’s 
at  a  result  of  war  time  conditions.  This 
pstside  a  substantial  bulwark  in  the  transition 
■falo  peace.** 

bkrviewer:  You  mean  by  that  —  ? 

SfMgUr;  **1  mean  that  the  people  of  Seattle 

the  most  solvent  in  the  country  today.  They 
Komiilated  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  in 
it.  fti  top  of  that  they  have  scaled  down  their 
daml  mortgage  bank  debt  by  tens  of  millions 
!jfs.  They  will  enter  the  post-war  period  in  the 
*9  cash  position  they  have  ever  enjoyed.** 

bkrviewer;  How  do  you  compute  the 

Sfmgler:  "There  are  300  million  dollars  in 
^■■counts  in  Seattle  banks  today.  Two  years 
*»  180  million.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  only  98 
^  addition  our  people  now  hold  more  than 
^  in  Scries  B  war  bonds.** 

'<«<•  Ssriss-. Talks  WHb  StatMa*i  WarikM  Laadan. 
tor  ft  PUILISHIK  far  1,  1f44 


Interviewer:  The  half  billion  dollars  seem  almost  astronomicaL 

Spangler;  "Nevertheless,  that  is  the  figure.  Seattle’s  population  will  go  into  the  post-war  period 
with  the  smallest  per  capita  debt  and  the  largest  per  capita  savings  m  its  history.  The  problem  of  our 
people  will  not  be  financing  peace  time  purchases  but  in  finding  the  things  to  meet  their  accumulated 
needs  and  desires.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  post-war  extravagances  that  could  have  an  in¬ 
flationary  effect.  Editorials  and  informative  articles  m  the  Post-Intel%encer  undoubtedly  have  contri¬ 
buted,  along  with  war  time  restrictions,  to  Seattle's  remarkable  war  time  savings  record.  We  are  counting 
on  the  same  wise  guidance  from  you  when  war  time  restrictions  are  lifted.** 
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Advertisers’  Opinions  Differ 
On  Cowles’  Network  Idea 


Some  See  Opportunity  for  Lower 
Rotes  . . .  Others  Fear  "Must"  Selling 


ATIONAL  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  are  apparently 
Biewhat  divided  regarding  the 
•acticality  of  newspaper  net- 
tjrks.  as  recently  advocated  by 
ihn  Cowles,  publisher  of  the 
meapolis  Star-Journal  and 
rthttne,  in  addressing  the  Na- 
mal  Newspaper  Promotion  As- 
riation. 

Judging  from  replies  received 
F  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr„  of  Sawyer- 
•rguson-Walker  Co.,  publishers’ 
presentative,  who  recently  ad- 
a  letter  to  a  group  of 
iding  national  advertising  ex- 
utives  and  agency  men  in  the 
iddie  West,  advertisers  would 
interested  in  newspaper  net- 
orks  only  if  they  offered  cer- 
in  advantages,  such  as  bargain 
tes,  or  if  the  advertiser 
s  sufBcient  distribution  to 
ike  a  network  campaign  profit- 
k. 


of  radio  chains  and  national 
magazines  who  sell  in  terms  of 
“millions  of  listeners  or  readers.” 

Granting  that  continuity  in 
newspaper  advertising  is  often 
lacking  from  the  standpoint  of 
successful  results,  those  who  re¬ 
plied  to  Mr.  Sawyer  were  di¬ 
vided  as  to  the  merits  of  news¬ 
paper  networks.  Few  adver¬ 
tisers  have  widespread  distribu¬ 
tion  to  warrant  using  newspaper 
networks  on  a  national  basis, 
it  was  pointed  out.  Therefore, 
the  need  for  regional  networks 
was  emphasized  to  supplement 
any  “nets”  national  in  character. 

Attractive  reductions  in  rates 
were  cited  as  the  most  likely 
reason  for  advertisers  using 
newspaper  networks,  so  that  the 
advertiser  would  be  justified  in 
taking  the  papers  he  did  not 
want  to  effect  a  saving  in  total 


cost.  Several  who  favored  the 
network  idea  cautioned  news¬ 
papers  to  retain  “the  proper 
flexibility”  in  establishing  either 
national  or  sectional  group 
“buys.” 

One  agency  media  director 
pointed  out  that  in  radio  the 
advertiser  creates  his  own  audi¬ 
ence  through  his  program,  while 
in  newspapers  it  is  the  news¬ 
paper  that  assembles  the  audi¬ 
ence,  thereby  creating  a  different 
situation.  Another  reason  ad¬ 
vanced  for  chain  broadcasts  was 
that  chains  permit  the  advertiser 
to  employ  the  kind  of  talent  nec¬ 
essary  to  gain  and  hold  an  audi¬ 
ence.  This  would  not  apply  as 
an  inducement  to  an  advertiser 
using  a  newspaper  network,  it 
was  stated. 

Following  are  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  received  by  Mr.  Sawyer 
from  important  mid-west  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  agencies, 
presented  in  digest  form: 

George  F.  Tilton,  director  of 
advertising  and  market  research. 


iOn  the  other  hand,  advertisers 
§d  their  agencies  are  aware  of 
flexibility  of  newspapers  as 
sold  and  many  would  hesi- 
to  accept  newspaper  net- 
lorks  if  "freedom  of  choice” 
wild  be  lost.  Advertisers  ap- 
wtDtly  want  to  retain  the  ad- 
nbge  of  flexibility,  yet  would 
interested  in  newspaper  net- 
irks  if  such  groups  would  offer 
il  advantages  over  the  pur¬ 
se  of  the  same  newspapers 
lividually. 

Aska  Opinions 

^  jfc.  Sawyer,  in  his  letter  to 
iiiJB»ertisers  and  agency  execu- 
_  referred  to  Mr.  Cowles’ 

Anminendation  to  the  promo- 
managers  ( E.  &  P„  April  29, 
and  without  indicating 
personal  opinion  in  the  mat- 
^^'^^iitated: 

This  is  a  subject  I  have  been 
interested  in  for  several 
W  and  I  would  be  most  ap- 
sdative  if  you  would  write  me 
k  views  on  the  subject.” 

»|th  the  thought  of  giving  full 
Rideration  to  the  practicality 
a  plan,  Mr.  Sawyer  is 
jjir^  snf  along  the  views  of  those 
replied  as  a  contribution  to 
Ji^te  further  constructive 
^-jking  on  the  merits  of  Mr. 
proposal. 

Cowles  had  suggested  that 
'  *^**^*‘  networks  of  20,  40 

^papers  would  benefit  all 
J**Papers  by  re-selling  na- 
advertisers  on  newspaper 
P“b.  Such  a  plan,  he  pointed 
would  meet  the  competition 
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Rumor  Complicates 
Coverage  of  Balkans 

By  William  B.  King 

Correspondent,  Absocioted  Press,  Turkey 


NEWSPAPERMEN  covering  the 

Balkan  circus  from  the  neutral 
grandstand  in  Turkey  are  prob¬ 
ably  faced  with 
one  of  the  most 
difficult  jobs 
of  evaluating 
sources  and  win- 
nowing  truth 
from  fiction  of 
any  group  of  re¬ 
porters  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Istanbul 
and  Ankara  are 
a  whirl  of  ever- 
changing,  con¬ 
stantly  growing 
rumors  which 
embody  a  grain 
of  truth  just  often  enough  to 
keep  a  reporter  hopping  to  trace 
each  down  to  its  source. 

Istanbul's  volatile  population 
drawn  from  a  dozen  European 
and  Asiatic  countries  forms  the 
perfect  breeding  place  for  ru¬ 
mors — both  far-fetched  and  log¬ 
ical.  Greeks,  Bulgars,  Roumani¬ 
ans  and  other  Europeans  live  in 
Istanbul  in  sizeable  numbers  en¬ 
couraging  the  leakage  of  news 
from  these  countries. 


B.  King 


In  time  of  stress,  however,  the 
quiet  city  on  the  Bosphorus  be¬ 
comes  semi-hysterical,  a  state 
which  doesn’t  encourage  the  re¬ 
porter  in  his  effort  to  dig  out 
substantial  facts. 

Despite  the  rumor-mad  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Istanbul,  Ankara  and 
other  Turkish  cities,  it  is  still 
possible  to  glean  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  truth.  That 
trite  qualifying  phrase,  “accord¬ 
ing  to  a  traveler  from”  is  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  the  complete  truth. 
And  the  “traveler”  is  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  information  for 
the  American  reporter  in  Tur¬ 
key. 

'Turkish  business  representa¬ 
tives  still  make  extensive  trips 
through  Europe  and  on  their 
return,  if  they  can  be  persuaded 
to  talk,  there  is  always  another 
bit  of  information  to  add  to  the 
solution  of  the  jig-saw  puzzle 
mystery  of  Hitler’s  Europe.  In 
addition,  nationals  of  the  Balkan 
nations  frequently  arrive  in  Tur¬ 
key  as  refugees  or  simply  as 
visitors.  Getting  their  stories  is 
more  difficult  for  Allied  news- 
( Continued  oi  page  61) 


Newspopor  in  Am«i3oo 


Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  “it  is 
exceedingly  rare  for  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  enjoy  the  same  per  capita 
market  opportunity  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.”  It  is  for  this 
reason,  he  added,  “that  cam¬ 
paigns  are  not  usually  placed 
uniformly  in  all  markets.” 

“It  is  also  for  this  reason  that 
many  advertisers  use  newspapers 
and  posters  instead  of  magazines 
in  order  to  get  selective  circula¬ 
tion,”  stated  Mr.  Tilton.  “Mar¬ 
kets  for  our  products  are  so 
diversified,  both  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  many  artificial 
handicaps,  that  I  would  consider 
it  a  waste  of  money  to  place 
advertising  in  newspapers  on  a 
network  basis;,  unless  the  total 
rate  was  so  low  that  I  wouldn’t 
be  too  much  concerned  with  the 
amount  of  the  circulation  that 
fell  on  barren  ground.” 

Favor  Individual  Papers 

Many  advertisers  use  chain 
radio  programs.  Mr.  Tilton 
pointed  out,  not  because  they 
have  a  market  in  all  territories 
covered  by  the  chain,  “but  be¬ 
cause  a  chain  broadcast  offers 
them  an  opportunity  to  employ 
the  kind  of  talent  necessary  to 
gain  and  hold  an  audience.  Ob¬ 
viously,  this  would  not  apply  as 
an  inducement  to  an  advertiser 
in  buying  advertising  in  a  news¬ 
paper  network.” 

Joseph  H.  Finn.  Reincke,  El¬ 
lis.  Younggreen  &  Finn,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  stressed  the 
importance  of  a  newspaper’s 
standing  on  its  own  individu¬ 
ality,  based  upon  acceptance  in 
the  city  or  area  it  serves. 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  if 
newspapers  have  so-called  net¬ 
works,  this  unity  over  areas 
should  be  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  power  and  influence  of 
each  participant  in  his  concen¬ 
trated  sphere,”  stated  Mr.  Finn. 
“If  you  depart  from  this  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  area  you  get  away 
in  my  humble  judgment  from 
the  essence  of  what  a  newspaper 
should  be.  .  .  Therefore,  I  can¬ 
not  cheer  this  network  idea  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Mr.  Cowles.” 

W.  R.  Hendricks,  advertising 
manager.  Brown  &  Williamson 
Tobacco  Corp.,  a  heavy  user  of 
radio,  asserted  that  newspapers, 
by  adopting  a  network  of  papers 
across  the  country  "would  prob¬ 
ably  be  following  the  very  bad 
example  set  by  the  radio  net¬ 
works.  I  am  sure  every  adver¬ 
tiser  has  been  annoyed  by  hav¬ 
ing  to  take  stations  in  localities 
which  were  not  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable  to  do  his  particvdar  job. 

“I  shall  always  feel  that  the 
strength  of  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  is  the  fact  that  only 
wanted  cities  have  to  be  put  on 
the  schedule,”  said  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dricks.  “There  are  some  news- 

( Continued  on  page  60) 
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“Time  Bomb”  Editorials 
Score  Direct  Hits 

Brewer,  New  Bedford  Publisher,  Buys 
Space  to  Air  Views — Gets  Results 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

BASIL  BREWER,  publisher  of 

the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  -  Times,  is  currently 
working  on  two  ^itorials,  which 
will  eventually  explode  in  paid 
advertising  space  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  beyond  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  his  town. 

That  verb  “explode”  is  used 
with  a  purpose.  Although  Mr. 
Brewer,  a  publisher  who  writes 
editorials,  hasn’t  used  the  term 
himself  before,  his  copy,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  rates  the  de¬ 
scriptive  appellation  of  “time 
bomb.” 

“Time  bomb”  editorials,  as 
composed  by  Mr.  Brewer,  using 
a  tricky  three-finger  system  on 
his  typewriter,  are: 

1—  Carefully  and  expensively 
planned  and  created  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time. 

2 —  Aimed  at  a  specific  target. 

3 —  Planted  in  paid  advertising 
space  in  strategically  located 
metropolitan  newspapers  at  a 
cost  of  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  for 
each  blast. 

4 —  Timed  to  explode  at  the 
precise  moment  to  achieve  Mr. 
Brewer’s  objectives. 

Minister's  Son 

Mr.  Brewer,  a  Methodist 
minister's  son  with  “an  inherited 
evangelistic  instinct,”  was  work¬ 
ing  on  two  different  editorials 
when  interviewed,  it  may  be 
three  by  this  time,  or  one  may 
have  collapsed.  That’s  how  it  is 
with  the  Brewer  Time  Bomb 
Editorial.  Usually,  having  de¬ 
termined  what  his  target  is  going 
to  be.  Publisher  Brewer  creates 
a  title.  Then  commences  a  long, 
costly  process  of  collecting  facts. 
On  his  staff  are  researchers  who 
go  wherever  is  necessary  to  find 
out  what  Mr.  Brewer  wants  to 
know. 

Sometimes  the  researchers 
come  back  with  facts  that  upset 
Mr.  Brewer’s  preconceived  no¬ 
tion  of  what  his  editorial  bomb 
is  going  to  be.  In  such  case  the 
whole  thing  is  dumped  out,  and 
Mr.  Brewer  begins  all  over 
again. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advartiaing  .  14 

Bright  Ideas  .  26 

Cartoons  .  13 

Circulation  .  28 

Clossiiisd  .  40 

Editorials  .  34 

Fshlmon  .  48 

Letters  .  62 

Obituary  .  62 

Personal  .  35 

Photography  .  42 

Shop  Talk  .  64 

Short  Takes  .  26 


Since  before  the  U.  S.  entered 
the  war,  when  Mr.  Brewer’s  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  “awake  this  coun¬ 
try  to  the  imminence  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  our  entering  the  conflict,” 
he  has  spent  about  $60,000  “ex¬ 
panding  the  audience  for  his 
editorials.”  New  Bedford,  he 
says,  represents  a  trading  area 
of  some  250,000.  To  get  what  he 
wants  done,  Mr.  Brewer,  besides 
publishing  his  editorials  in  the 
Standard-Times,  buys  advertis¬ 
ing  space  and  reproduces  them 
in  such  papers  as  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Sun,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  Washington  Post,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Chicago  Sun,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  and  Boston  Traveler. 

Still  Punching 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  war, 
Mr.  Brewer  is  still  in  there 
punching.  His  present  objective, 
he  declares,  is  to  “save  intact 
American  institutions.” 

To  that  end  he  is  willing  to 
spend  whatever  is  necessary. 
Some  of  the  editorials  in  work 
now,  he  believes,  are  really  hot. 
But  he  won’t  tell  what  they  are 
about  in  advance.  That  would 
spoil  the  whole  effect  of  his 
timing. 

He  will  tell  you,  however: 

“I  am  spending  my  own 
money,  nobody  pise’s.  Although 
we  receive  thousands  of  requests 
for  extra  copies  of  the  editorials 
which  have  so  far  appeared,  we 
don’t  accept  money  for  them. 

“And  I  am  not,”  he  added, 
“just  anti-Roosevelt.  I  am  for 
America.” 

Not  a  Promotion 

Mr.  Brewer  also  is  anxious  to 
correct  any  impression  that  may 
exist  that  the  money  spent  to 
buy  space  in  metropolitan  dailies 
to  reproduce  the  editorials  he 
writes  is  a  form  of  promotion  for 
his  newspaper  and  radio  proper¬ 
ties  in  New  Bedford.  He  per¬ 
sonally  does  not  consider  that 
they  are  that  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  does  not  want  others  to 
think  so  either. 

“I  have  found  I  can  more 
quickly  accomplish  my  objec¬ 
tives  when  I  have  my  ^itorials 
published  as  advertising  in  other 
newspapers,”  he  explained.  “As 
to  the  financing  of  them  I  stand 
by  the  line  printed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  every  editorial  repro¬ 
duced  in  advertising  columns 
which  reads:  “This  editorial-ad¬ 
vertisement  is  paid  for  solely  by 
the  New  Bedford  ( Mass. )  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  as  a  patriotic  public 
service.’  ” 

Seven  of  the  editorials  thus 
far  published  have  been  col¬ 
lected  in  booklet  form  and  are 
mailed  out  on  request.  To  date 
between  30,000  to  40,000  requests 
have  been  filled,  according  to 
Mr.  Brewer,  and  they  are  still 
coming  in  and  are  being  prompt¬ 
ly  handled. 


The  idea  of  expanding  the  au¬ 
dience  for  his  editorials  dates 
back  to  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
when  Mr.  Brewer  was  doing 
some  volunteer  work  for  the 
Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies,  of  which 
the  late  William  Allen  White, 
Emporia  Gazette  editor,  was  the 
leading  light. 

“Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  as 
the  outstanding  isolationist,  was 
tearing  this  country  in  two,’' 
Mr.  Brewer  recalled.  “We  felt 
he  was  misguided  and  misled. 
We  wanted  to  reveal  Lindbergh 
to  himself.  So  we  wrote  an  edi¬ 
torial  for  our  own  paper  en¬ 
titled  ‘Farewell  to  Lindbergh.’ 
The  committee  wanted  more 


Basil  Brewer 


was  involved.  The  edik 
maintained  that  the  entire  i 
tion  could  be  declared  unc_ 
tutional  as  the  Green-Lucu1 
was  originally  written.  In  i 
a  case,  it  argued,  not  a 
man  in  service  would  be  _ 
corded  the  sacred  privilege 'i(| 
casting  his  vote. 

This  “Time  Bomb  Editorial'l 
was  timed  to  appear  in  WiM 
ington  newspapers  the  da;  biMWSI 
fore  Congress  was  to  vote  upUi 
the  bill.  It  was  voted  down  bf{ 

— 2  to  1 — margin. 

Back  in  1940,  Mr.  Brewer 
opposed  to  a  third  term  M^en 
President  Roosevelt.  At  Oal 

time.  Mr.  Brewer  wrote  an  i _ 

torial  which  failed  to  score  i  dtlmducl 
rect  hit,  since  Roosevelt  wai  lyl^rte 
elected. 
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than  just  our  local  people  to 
read  this  editorial,  which  psy¬ 
choanalyzed  the  flyer-isolation¬ 
ist,  so  we  on  the  Standard-Times 
took  space  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  reproduced  it  in  the 
columns  of  that  paper  also.  In 
all  about  20  to  30  papers  car¬ 
ried  it. 

Soys  He  Stopped  Lindbergh 

“It  accomplished  exactly  what 
we  wanted.  After  the  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared,  Mr.  Lindbergh 
made  only  two  more  speeches 
for  the  isolationist  cause.  I  was 
told  that  on  the  morning  he  was 
scheduled  to  speak  at  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  a  group  of  citizens  paid  to 
have  ‘Farewell  to  Lindbergh’ 
published  in  the  Journal-Gazette. 
That  night  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Lindbergh  declared: 
‘They  won’t  let  me  talk  any 
more.’ 

“Shortly  thereafter  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  public  scene.” 

The  thousands  of  letters  Mr. 
Brewer  has  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  encouraged 
him  to  continue.  A  vast  major¬ 
ity  agreed  with  the  point  of  view 
expressed  in  the  editorial. 

Other  Brewer  editorials  have 
similarly  exploded  at  the  right 
time  to  accomplish  their  objec¬ 
tives. 

One  of  his  latest  was  en¬ 
titled  “The  President  and  His 
Oath.”  It  attacked  the  federal 
voting  bill.  Mr.  Brewer  and  his 
staff  of  researchers  in  the  town 
of  New  Bedford  sought  to  prove 
that  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
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But  it  proved  one  point  lilDted 
Mr.  Brewers  satisfaction. 

Washington  Letter 

“The  New  Deal  was  makini 
great  deal  of  a  letter  IroftT  i 
George  Washington  to  LafajrdlCZ 
which  seemed  to  say  that 
Father  of  Our  Country  favored  J 
third  term,”  Mr.  Brewer 
“As  usual — I  got  my  titte 
and  then  put  my  research  peiT 
pie  to  work.  The  title  «■ 
‘George  Washington  and  tti 
‘Third  Term.’  I  hoped  that  ng 
researchers  would  be  abk  to 
find  Lafayette’s  letter  to  Wti-  ' 

ington.  ’That  would  enlightag  (2“ 
as  to  what  Washington  reafiji 
meant.” 

The  researchers  were  diligmifjjj® 
in  their  work.  Neither  Wi  _ 
ington  nor  Lafayette  had  ktpw**. 
the  original  letter  or  a  copy 
it  so  far  as  they  could  Icin, 
however. 

“But  my  researchers  lonad^j,, 
something  that  seemed  to  ui  toff"**' 
be  more  important,”  Mr.  BrtwrK^ 
continued.  “They  were  able  to|F^ 
prove  that  what  Washin*^^ 
actually  wrote  was  an  end( 
ment  of  a  second  term,  not 
third  term.  While  strongly  k 
voring  rotation  in  the  Presido 
( Continued  on  page  58) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBUSna 
CALENDAR 


June  5-6 — National  Indor 
trial  Advertisers  AssociatiB, 
Inc.,  Eastern  Regional  Cor 
ference.  Hotel  ClaridgCi  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

June  5-7— Newspapw  y 
vertising  Executives  Assodr 
tion,  32nd  annual  spring  molt¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Commodore,  Now 
York. 

June  6-8— Public  Utilitki 
Advertising  Association. 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

June  6-8 — National  Fe^ 
tion  of  Sales  Executivik 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  w 
cago,  ninth  annual  meero 
and  second  wartime  confor 
ence.  ,  , 

June  8-10— M  i  s  s  i  s  s  p  P  t 
Press  Association,  Walthtf 
Hotel,  Jackson,  Miss.,  annuB 
convention.  . 

June  9-10— Texas  Newniir 
per  Publishers  AssociwW' 
Adolphus  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tol 
June  9-11— Nation^  Hojid- 
liners’  Club,  Atlantic  Qv 
Press  Club,  Atlantic  Cwj 
N.  J.,  11th  annual  meeting 
award  dinner. 
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kers  Say  Dailies 
ine  Financial  Risk 

Survey  for  Mergenthaler  Optimistic  .  .  . 
Weeklies  Also  Appear  in  Healthy  Condition 


IWSPAPER  publishing  in  this 
country  represents  an  excel- 
t  financiai  risk  both  currently 
in  the  postwar  period,  in  the 
ion  of  the  nation’s  leading 
inkers. 

A  total  of  323  personal  inter- 
s  with  bankers  in  274  cities, 
acted  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
„rters  for  the  Mergenthaler 
otype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  pre- 
this  general  picture  of 
vorable  conditions,  a  reading 
Ae  latest  studies  of  the 
phic  Arts  Industries  now  re- 
d  and  compiled  In  one  corn- 
book  for  distribution  to 
!  interested  revealed. 

Project  Popular 
Barry  L.  Gage,  vice-president 
the  Mergenthaler  company, 
inned  Editor  &  Publisher 
week  that  interest  in  the 
ject  continues  to  be  unusually 
it  He  was  uncertain,  how- 
whether  another  similar 
survey  would  be  immedi- 
undertadcen.  As  in  previous 
ions  of  the  comprehensive 
ly  of  the  entire  ^phic  arts 
ostry,  the  interviews  in  the 
t  chapters  to  be  released 
made  during  September 
October,  1M3. 

Ihe  general  summary  of  re- 
l«  of  the  bankers  showed  that 
%  of  those  interviewed  found 
itions  favorable,  of  which 
“-qiiarters  expressed  the  be- 
that  war  production  or  Army 
Navy  activity  was  the  dom- 
t  reason.  Fifty-seven  per 
t  reported  the  “present  busi- 
3  outlook"  excellent 
Casting  their  usually  jaundiced 
into  the  future,  the  same 
ers  maintain  an  optimistic 
tude  regarding  the  news- 
r  business.  The  outlook  was 
idered  favorable  for  the 
ar  period  by  83%  of  those 
oned,  while  11%  predicted 
ess  would  be  excellent  in 
cities. 

Asked  for  additional  comment 
the  newspaper  outlook  for 
next  decade,  one  banker  de- 
red: 

“Newspapers  will  have  an  op- 
tinity  to  render  a  great  pub- 
iervice  following  the  war,  by 
ing  to  maintain  morale  dur- 
the  conversion  of  industry 
peacetime  functions  and  by 
est,  factual  reporting.  Fol- 
ing  these  lines  newspapers 
uld  have  a  healthy  and  profit- 
8  future.” 

Nten  limited  by  the  questions 
observations  on  the  outlook 
the  newspaper  business  in 
■  own  individual  cities,  89% 
the  bankers  declared  they 
idered  their  local  newspa- 
were  giving  “satisfactory 
ce,”  while  42%  thought  they 
^t  be  improved, 
toprovement  in  editorial  pol- 
■  sppeared  to  be  Jn  greatest 
md,  with  55%  calling  for 
»tep,  while  35%  wanted  ser- 
i  to  the  community  stepped 


up;  29%  asked  “fearless  presen¬ 
tation  of  news”;  16%,  for  im¬ 
provement  in  business  manage¬ 
ment;  15%,  general  appearance; 
15%,  special  features. 

Quite  evidently  the  bankers 
generally  feel  that  the  number 
of  newspapers  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  is  sufficient,  with  85% 
taking  that  attitude,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  15%  who  think  there  is 
room  for  new  publishing  enter¬ 
prises.  Only  2%  thought  that  too 
many  newspapers  were  now 
reaching  the  public. 

Because  of  the  policy  of  anon¬ 
ymity,  editors  and  publishers 
will  have  to  search  their  own 
consciences  to  make  such  criti¬ 
cism  as  was  offered  by  the  bank¬ 
ers  fit  their  own  cases.  Combina¬ 
tion  dailies  came  in  for  some 
adverse  comment,  for  instance: 

“Morning  and  evening  papers 
here  are  now  under  the  same 
ownership.  Think  better  service 
would  be  rendered  if  another 
paper  existed  under  different 
ownership.” 

Or:  “Local  newspapers  are  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job,  but  believe  that 
where  both  papers  are  imder  the 
same  management  the  same  ef¬ 
fort  is  not  put  forth  as  when 
there  is  competition.  City  is  not 
large  enough  for  a  third  paper.” 

Combinatioiu  Lauded 

An  opposite  point  of  view, 
however,  demonstrates  that  a 
combination  paper  can  perform 
to  the  satisfaction  of  its  banking 
friends. 

“The  two  papers  here  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  company,” 
one  banker  said,  “and  we  are 
proud  of  them.  They  are  ag¬ 
gressive  and  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  adequately  in  every  re¬ 
spect.” 

A  recurring  criticism  referred 
to  a  tendency  to  slight  local 
news  in  favor  of  national  news. 
Even  with  a  war  on,  local  affairs 
remain  the  backbone  of  the 
hometown  newspapers,  the  bank¬ 
ers  insisted. 

Every  section  of  the  country 
was  covered  in  the  banking  sur¬ 
vey.  There  were  92  interviews 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states;  42 
in  New  England;  119  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West;  37  in  the  South;  and 
33  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Of  the 
274  cities  covered,  10  were  over 
500,000  in  population;  77  of  100,- 
000  to  500,000;  77  of  50,000  to 
100,000;  and  110  under  50,000. 

Four  points  not  covered  in  the 
survey  of  daily  newspapers  were 
added  when  weekly  newspapers 
were  considered.  They  concerned 
equipment  and  processes,  the 
commercial  printing  department, 
industry  organizations,  and  trade 
education. 

That  Mergenthaler  and  other 
equipment  houses  will  be  kept 
busy  after  the  war  was  apparent 
in  the  fact  that  57%  of  the  806 
weekly  newspapers  interviewed 
intend  to  replace  certain  types 
of  equipment,  while  17%  plan  to 


add  equipment  involving  proc¬ 
esses  new  to  their  plants. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the 
weeklies  covered  belong  to  a 
state  or  national  association  in 
their  field  and  74%  believe  as¬ 
sociation  activities  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  after  the  war.  Eighty- 
seven  per  cent  would  pay  higher 
dues  to  cover  such  activities. 

The  direction  that  association 
programs  would  take  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  80%  of  those  ques¬ 
tioned  favoring  a  “more  vigorous 
program”  of  trade  training. 
Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  week¬ 
ly  publishers  anticipate  a  short¬ 
age  of  linotype  operators  after 
the  war  and  53%  expressed  a 
willingness  to  employ  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  grad¬ 
uate  from  graphic  arts  rehabili¬ 
tation  courses. 

Weekly  newspaper  publishers 
are  not  quite  as  optimistic  as  the 
men  in  the  daily  field,  either 
regarding  the  present  business 
outlook  or  business  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  Whereas  the  dailies 
in  89%  of  the  cases  found  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  favorable,  in  the 
weekly  field  the  percentage  was 
78.  In  the  case  of  postwar  out¬ 
look,  81%  of  the  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  are  optimistic  compared 
to  88%  in  the  daily  field. 

Dailies  have  increased  charges 
to  subscribers  in  larger  numbers 
than  the  weeklies.  In  the  latter 
field,  45%  are  charging  more  for 
their  newspapers  than  they  did 
in  1940,  while  82%  of  the  dailies 
had  increased  their  rates.  Rev¬ 
enue  from  weekly  circulation 
had  generally  increased  in  86% 
of  the  cases  as  compared  to  1940. 

Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the 
weeklies  exp^t  postwar  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  either  excellent  or 
good,  17%  expect  it  to  be  fair, 
and  2%  look  ahead  to  poor  days. 

When  asked  about  prospects 
for  advertising  linage  after  the 
war,  82%  of  the  weeklies  stated 
they  expected  it  to  increase  be¬ 
yond  the  1943  level,  with  91% 
expecting  local  display  to  go  up 
and  94%  looking  for  nation^ 
advertising  increase. 

The  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  comment  on  the  question 
of  post-war  was  “promotion 
of  national  advertising  for 
weeklies.” 

A  compilation  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  remarks  on  the  outlook  of 
the  weekly  newspaper  during 
the  next  decade  produced  this 
picture: 

“The  weekly  newspaper  is  a 
community  institution  and  per¬ 
forms  a  function  which  cannot 
be  performed  by  any  other  me¬ 
dium — that  of  detailed  coverage 
of  local  news.  Consequently  its 
price  is  secure  and  the  outlook 
reasonably  good.  .  .  .  Look  for 
fewer  newspapers  and  larger 
circulation  after  the  war. 

“The  marginal  field  newspaper 
is  disappearing  in  the  same 
fashion  as  natural  trading  areas, 
such  as  county  areas,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  better  roads  and  quicker 
transportation.  .  .  .  The  smaller 
towns  and  weekly  newspapers 
have  less  to  fear  from  post¬ 
war  deflation  than  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  centers.” 

In  addition  to  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  bankers  and  weeklies,  the 
Mergenthaler  survey  covered 
commercial  printers,  advertising 
typographers  and  trade  com¬ 
positors. 


California 
Maintenance 
Order  Appealed 

Judge  Harlan  G.  Palmer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hollywood  (Cal.) 
Citizen-News,  directed  a  peti¬ 
tion  on  May  29  to  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  for  review  of 
last  week’s  directive  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Commission  ( E  &  P,  May 
27.  p.  58). 

The  directive,  which  ordered 
incorporation  of  a  maintenance 
of  membership  provision  in  the 
newspaper’s  contract  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild, 
bargaining  agent  for  the  Citizen- 
News  editorial  employes,  as  well 
as  a  preferential  hiring  clause, 
was  objected  to  as  a  violation 
of  Constitutional  guarantees  to 
the  press  and  as  a  contravention 
of  the  Board’s  policies. 

Four  points  were  educed  as 
grounds  for  the  review  petition: 

“1.  ’The  directive  order  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board.  To 
require  a  publisher  to  hire  em¬ 
ployes  from  applications  submit¬ 
ted  by  a  union  is  to  deny  the 
publisher  freedom  in  selecting 
men  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
his  policies,  and,  thus,  to  deny 
freedom  of  the  press.  .  .  . 

“2.  ’The  directive  order  con¬ 
travenes  the  established  policies 
of  the  Board.  An  order  for  both 
preferential  hiring  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  an  order  for  the  closed 
shop,  for  the  two  together  will 
invariably  bring  about  that  end. 
The  NWLB  has  heretofore  never 
ordered  preferential  hiring  for 
newspapers.  .  .  . 

“3.  A  novel  question  is  in¬ 
volved  of  such  importance  as  to 
warrant  national  action.  A  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  publisher  to  obey 
an  order  for  combined  preferen¬ 
tial  hiring  and  imion  mainten¬ 
ance  would,  if  precedence  is  to 
govern,  lead  to  the  government’s 
taking  possession  of  and  operat¬ 
ing  a  daily  newspaper.  Such  a 
step  would  constitute  complete 
denial  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  result  in  the  government’s 
controlling  editorial  and  news 
policies. 

“4.  “The  procedure  resulting 
in  the  directive  order  was  unfair 
to  the  petitioner.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  based  its  orders  ...  on  the 
report  and  recommendations  of 
the  hearings  officer.  The  hear¬ 
ings  officer’s  appointment  was 
not  approved  by  this  petitioner. 
He  was  appointed  solely  upon 
the  request  of  the  guild.  .  .  . 
Hearings  officer,  a  reading  of 
the  record  will  show,  showed 
prejudice  against  petitioner 
throughout  the  hearing.  .  .  .” 

■ 

Washington  Price  Rise 

Washington,  June  1 — The  sin¬ 
gle  copy  price  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  was  increased  from 
three  to  five  cents,  effective  to¬ 
day.  ’The  newspaper's  announce¬ 
ment  said  home  delivery  price 
and  the  charge  for  the  Sunday 
edition  will  be  unchanged.  An¬ 
nounced  at  the  same  time  was  a 
limit  of  85%  of  advertising  space 
used  by  patrons  in  June,  1943. 
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Maintencmce 


Ordered  in 
Denver  Contract 


Marks  First  Instance 


Of  Such  Directive 


In  Expired  Agreement 

The  Denver  Post  has  been 
ordered  to  include  a  standa^ 
maintenance  of  membership 
clause  in  its  contractual  relations 
with  the  Denver  Newspaper 
Guild,  in  a  directive  order  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
mission,  May  26. 

The  Commission’s  unprece¬ 
dented  ruling  of  ordering  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  in  a 
contract  that  has  already  ex¬ 
pired,  was  made  after  a  directive 
order  was  issued  by  the  Sixth 
Regional  War  Labor  Board  last 
Nov.  8,  covering  all  issues  in  dis¬ 
pute  in  this  case  except  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship. 

Cites  Continaotion  Clause 

Meanwhile,  the  1943-44  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Post  and  the 
Guild  has  expired,  leaving  the 
parties  without  a  contract,  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  may  be  bound  by 
die  continuation  clause  of  the 
former  agreement.  In  reviewing 
the  case,  the  Commission’s  di¬ 
rective  order  referred  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  Com¬ 
mission  can  direct  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  a  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  clause  in  a  contract  that 
has  already  expired,  stating  in 
part: 

“The  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  have  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  not  withstanding 
the  expiration  of  the  1943-44 
agreement,  the  parties  are  bound 
by  the  terms  of  the  continuation 
clause  of  that  contract  until  such 
time  as  a  new  contract  has  been 
agreed  to  and  becomes  binding. 

“On  the  basis  of  this  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  contractual  rela¬ 
tions  now  existing  between  the 
parties,  the  Commission  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  issue  of  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  may  be 
considered  on  its  merits.” 


Dale  Diaaents 

George  N.  Dale,  industry  mem¬ 
ber  on  the  Commission  and 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Special 
Committee,  filed  a  dissenting 
opinion,  contesting  the  unprece¬ 
dented  action.  Sam  B.  Eubanks, 
American  Newspaper  Guild  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  -  president,  labor 
member,  and  F.  S.  Deibler,  pub¬ 
lic  member,  ruled  as  a  ma¬ 
jority. 

“I  find  no  precedent  in  the 
records  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  or  any  of  the  12  re¬ 
gional  war  labor  boards  for  a 
decision  ordering  maintenance 
of  membership  in  an  expired 
contract,  or  for  an  expired 
period  contemplated  by  an  un¬ 
executed  contract  in  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,”  stated  Mr. 
Dale  in  his  dissenting  opinion. 
“By  its  decision  in  this  case  the 
Commission  goes  not  only  to  the 
illogical  extent  of  imposing  an 
order  for  an  expired  period,  but 
it  goes  still  further  by  supple¬ 
menting  provisions  in  the  ex¬ 


Allen  Sikes  (left),  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  get  together  ot  the  Goxmett  Group  Conference, 
held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y»  May  22-23. 


pired  contract  with  an  additional 
provision  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  expired  contract. 

“By  ruling  on  this  issue  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Commission 
violates  all  of  the  precedents  es¬ 
tablished  by  publishers  and 
unionized  employes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Those  prece¬ 
dents,  built  up  through  many 
years  of  negotiation,  absolutely 
restrict  the  subject  of  union  se¬ 
curity  to  the  field  of  negotia¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

“The  decision  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  this  case  is  a  govern¬ 
mental  edict  contrary  to  the 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  con¬ 
tained  in  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  authority 
for  this  administrative  agency, 
or  any  other  agency  of  govern¬ 
ment,  to  force  employes  to  re¬ 
main  members  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion  in  order  to  retain  the  right 
to  work.  ...  In  this  instance  the 
Commission  is  exercising  unlaw¬ 
ful  compulsion  against  both  the 
publisher  and  the  employes, 
clearly  in  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee  of  a  free 
press.” 

14  Days  to  Appeal 

The  parties  have  14  days  from 
the  date  of  the  directive  (May 
26)  to  appeal  the  decision  to 
the  National  War  Labor  Board. 
If  the  Denver  Post  should  pe¬ 
tition  for  review,  the  NWLB  will 
decide,  apparently  for  the  first 
time,  whether  maintenance  of 
membership  can  be  ordered  for 
an  expired  period  of  time. 

In  arriving  at  its  decision,  the 
Commission  pointed  out  that  the 
parties  had  had  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  relations  since  1938. 
There  was  no  strike  during  the 
negotiations  preliminary  to  or  in 
connection  with  the  dispute  case 
before  the  Conunission. 

The  guild  rested  its  case  pri¬ 
marily  upon  its  no  strike  pledge 
and  upon  its  loss  of  membership 
due  to  the  number  of  its  most 
active  members  entering  the 
armed  services,  according  to  the 
Commission’s  ruling  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue. 


Hearst  Stock 
Purchase  Announced 


Canadian  Reporters 
Will  Return  Home 


Gannett  Men 
Plan  for  Futiai  ^ 
AtConferenci  i|< 

Gannett  Newspapers  chick  i 


At  its  quarterly  meeting  May 
26,  the  board  of  directors  of 
Hearst  Publications.  Inc.,  author¬ 
ized  the  purchase  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  a  limited  number  of  out¬ 
standing  shares  of  the  class  A 
stock  of  its  parent  company,  the 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  at  its  par  value,  $25 
a  share.  The  number  of  shares 
to  be  purchased  was  limited  to 
600,000. 

Telegrams  were  sent  to  all 
Hearst  Consolidated  Class  A 
stockholders  of  current  record 
apprising  them  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  directors  of  Hearst 
Publications  and  inviting  sale  of 
their  stock. 


Gannett  Newspapers  ohtfk 
their  largest  conference  to  d; 
concentrated  on  post-war  jgi 
ress  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mail 
23.  Reiterated  throughout  ■ 
two  days  was  the  advice  to  li 
pare,  to  promote  and  to  mode 
ize. 

Both  Frank  E.  Gannett,  pn 
dent,  and  Frank  E.  Tripp,  | 
eral  manager,  made  it  plaia  t 
they  expect  action  now  for  i 
proved  newspapers,  that  ti 
want  no  coasting  on  the  e 
progress  of  today. 

Mr.  Gannett  stressed  that 
newspapers  are  not  run  “jug 
profits.”  However,  the  m 
newspapers  are  on  a  stn 
financial  foundation,  he  report 
This  is  especially  importai^ 
said,  as  it  gives  employes  sti 
ity  and  a  guarantee  that 


lie  can  be  kept  well  infomsl  a  lU  t 


The  13  Canadian  newspaper¬ 
men  who  went  to  England  to 
cover  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie 
King’s  visit  and  the  conference 
of  Empire  prime  ministers  will 
return  shortly  to  their  own 
country,  according  to  latest  re¬ 
ports  from  London. 

It  was  believed  at  first  that 
they  would  have  to  remain  in 
Britain  until  after  the  invasion 
because  of  the  security  ban 
which  forbids  all  but  high  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  to  leave  Eng¬ 
land.  However,  the  ban  has 
been  lifted  in  their  case. 


Boom  Prodictod  j 

_  . .  I  this 

Group  newspapers  must  be  b  to  re 
“defenders  of  the  unforhaile,  tkort 
Mr.  Gannett  said. 

Mr.  Tripp  predicted  boei 
times  for  newspapers,  newspia  “ 
paper  permitting,  for  two  t 
three  years  after  the  w«r;  fte 
tough  competition.  “  ” 

'The  editorial  and  adverhsiai  .® 
sessions,  headed  by  L.  R.  Bhaih 
ard  and  Don  Bridge  respecthdj 
were  held  jointly.  The  import 
ance  of  cooperation  betwra  ™ 
news  and  advertising  men 
stressed  throughout  the  eonfsTil®*®* 
ence.  I'™? 

It  was  announced  sevenl  djyr* 
after  the  conference  that  FriKi) 

S.  Murphy,  general  managsro 
the  Hartford  ( Conn. )  Timt$ 

Harry  G.  Stutz,  editor  and  ?bi_, 
eral  manager  of  the 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  have  be«iipji®“* 
pointed  directors  of  the  FniikFp*®*P 
Gannett  Newspaper  Foundatkii] 

Inc.  They  fill  vacancies  cibbL 
by  the  deaths  of  Fred  H.  KeOTj*®" 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  M.  ‘ 
Atwood  of  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
merly  in  charge  of  the  news 
partment  of  the  Gannett 
papers,  Inc. 

Formed  nine  years  ago,  #>41 
foundation  is  designed  to  mam 
continuation  of  the  Gansst 
Newspapers  as  a  group  in  ft 
event  of  Mr.  Gannett’s  desth- 1 
such  case  it  is  to  take  ov«  ft 
common  stock  and  operate  ft^ 
company,  devoting  its  profiktdl 
public  charitable,  eduati(fflai 
and  general  philanthropic  uni. 

Affairs  are  conduct^  ^ 
self-perpetuating  board  of  U 
members,  8  of  whom  must  be  ongj 


Pittsburgh  Contract 

Pittsburgh,  May  29 — A  new 
one-year  contract  between  the 
Pittsburgh  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Pittsburgh  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  7,  calling 
for  a  $2-a-week  wage  increase, 
has  been  approved  by  the  War 
Labor  Board’s  newspaper  panel 
in  Chicago,  it  was  announced 
last  week.  ’The  contract,  signed 
by  the  union  and  the  publishers 
last  Feb.  22,  is  retroactive  to 
Jan  1.  The  new  rate  represents 
an  increase  of  approximately 
14%, 


perienced  newspaper  mea  and 

In  addition  to  the  two  »in 

elected,  the  board  now  coniW  Bed 
of  Mr.  Gannett.  E.  R.  Davenport  god 
H.  W.  Cruickshank,  Dougin  C  |wr 
Townson,  Thomas  J.  Margyf  Eer 
and  C.  R.  Franklin  of  Roch^  nn 
Mr.  Tripp  and  J.  Arnot  RatMom  >ort 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  Raymont  irea 
H.  McKinney  of  New  York.  & 
Cecil  B.  Dickson,  chief  of  ^  ff 
Washington  bureau  of  the  ^ 
nett  National  Service,  uncovew 
some  of  the  facts  behind  w 
scenes  in  the  national  capn* 
when  he  spoke  before  the  c» 
ference.  , 


■  DITOK  A  PUBLISHER  for  JwM  3.  If 


iVar  Artist  Sheahan 
Tells  Experiences 


“ALL  THE  U.  S.  government 

tensors  I  met  were  fine  fel¬ 
lows,  very  intelligent  and  co¬ 
operative,”  said 
Qgry  Sheahan, 
topflight  color 

jrtist  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune 
jnd  the  first  ci¬ 
vilian  artist-war 
correspondent 
fjom  a  metro¬ 
politan  n  e  w  s- 
paper  to  cover 
the  Southwest 
Pacific  battle 
areas. 

Sheahan,  who  Gory  Sheahan 
recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  seven  months 
campaign  (artistically)  through 
ill  the  famed  fighting  spots  in 
that  sector,  is  again  on  his  way, 
this  time  into  European  areas, 
to  repeat  the  roving  assignment 
there. 

An  Artist's  Paradise 


In  an  interview  with  Editor  & 
FuausHER  upon  his  return  from 
the  Pacific  area,  Sheahan  said 
be  never  had  a  release  held  up 
or  cancelled  during  his  entire 
laangnment.  ‘‘I  was  privileged  to 
Aetch  five  different  commanding 
generals,  informally.  I  was  given 
the  best  transportation.  The 
Army  grub  was  great.  I  came 
back  feeling  healthier  than  I 

Serer  did  here  at  home.” 

“Truly  those  Pacific  areas  are 
a  paradise,  for  color,  climate, 
nriety  of  subjects  and  every¬ 
thing  to  interest  an  artist,”  said 
|Mr.  Sheahan.  ‘"rhere  were  prob¬ 
lems  of  technique,  of  course. 
But  I  got  enough  material  to 
keep  me  producing  for  years 
to  come.” 

The  Tribune  war  artist  found 

tnty  of  willing  subjects  when 
first  started  sketching  Chi- 
oland  lads  in  combat  areas. 
ISey  all  wanted  to  “get  their 
picture  in  the  paper,”  he  said. 
Sheahan  had  a  similar  experi- 
mce  upon  his  return  home,  when 
lond  parents  began  asking 
"when  will  our  Willy’s  picture 
be  in  the  paper.”  and  requesting 
Bther  the  original  sketches,  or 
atra  copies  of  the  Tribune  for 
idmiring  relatives. 

Depicts  War's  Realism 
The  Tribune  has  reproduced 
fBany  of  the  Sheahan  paintings 
four  colors,  either  in  coloroto- 
ivure.  or  in  newsprint  color. 
*  le  paints  equally  well  in  oils 
ind  water  color,  but  his  war 
t  Hintings  have  been  in  the  latter 
■  aedium.  The  most  popular 
product  of  his  assignment,  how- 
C  (Ter,  was  the  200  different  sol- 
naiiiJT'  far  faces,  sketched  in  the  for- 
ocIm^  »ard  areas.  Most  of  the  men 
RathbtB  portrayed  were  from  the  Chicago 
Ravnofli  irea. 

Some  of  the  startling  color 
lk<  Jintings  in  the  Sheahan  gallery 
■  the  Tribune  include  a  riotous 
fae  of  an  airplane  carrier 
■der  attack  by  Jap  dive  bomb- 
■*  aid  torgiedo  planes;  a  somber 
^lish  before-dawn  view  of 
■*  Owen  Stanley  Moimtains, 
2“  air  transports  soaring 
faords  the  sun-tipped  peaks 


as  Sheahan  started  for  the 
North  Shore  of  New  Guinea); 
U.  S.  troops  landing  at  Cape 
Gloucester,  under  fire;  bright- 
colored  beach  scenes;  gloomy 
jungle  scenes;  fantastic  native 
groups;  and  all  kinds  of  soldier 
pictures. 

The  brightly-colored  carrier 
painting,  depicting  the  gallant 
fight  of  the  ill-fated  Lexington, 
was  used  as  the  jacket  illustra¬ 
tion  for  “Queen  of  the  Flattops,” 
written  by  Stanley  Johnston, 
Tribune  correspondent  who  was 
aboard  the  Lexington  in  the 
Coral  Sea  battle. 

Offers  Professional  Advice 

Mr.  Sheahan  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  professional  advice  to 
any  other  newspaper  artist  who 
may  be  planning  a  similar  as¬ 
signment  at  the  front; 

“1.  Take  all  your  supplies  with 
you.  Even  in  Australia  you 
can’t  get  much  more  than  draw¬ 
ing  paper. 

“2.  A  water-proof,  rubber-lined 
junglebag  will  often  be  your 
best  friend  when  you  have  to 
wade  rivers,  sweat  out  dust 
storms,  and  fight  the  mildews 
and  molds  that  are  everywhere. 

“3.  Your  oil  tubes  will  tend  to 
pop  open  in  high  altitude  plane 
flights. 

“4.  If  dampness  gets  your 
drawing  paper,  it  won’t  take  the 
pencil  point. 

“5.  Ink  and  brush  will  be  your 
best  medium  often,  especially 
when  moving  too  rapidly  for 
water  colors  or  oils  to  dry. 

“6.  Keep  your  water  colors 
away  from  ants,  or  they’ll  put  a 
crackle  finish  on  your  best  work 
in  five  minutes.  Ants  like  some 
colors. 

“7.  Don’t  take  anything  you 
can  get  along  without.  ’The 
lightest  pack  gets  heavy  as  hell 
when  the  sun  is  high  and  the 
sand  is  deep,  and  the  flies,  ants 
and  mosquitoes  get  busy. 

“8.  Don’t  expect  to  wash  your 
colors  in  accurately  when  the 
air  and  paper  are  very  hot.  It 
will  take  time  to  get  adjusted  to 
new  conditions.” 

"Roughs  In"  Fighting  Scenes 

Tribune  editors  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  Sheahan’s 
intense  realism  is  obtained  be¬ 
cause  he  actually  accompanies 
the  moving  troops  —  flying, 
marching,  boating,  beachheading 
— going  wherever  they  go.  He 
“roughs  in”  fighting  scenes  just 
as  they  are  in  life. 

One  of  Sheahan’s  most  excit¬ 
ing  assignments  took  place  in 
December,  1943,  when  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  force  of  American 
Marines  which  stormed  ashore  to 
establish  beachheads  at  Cape 
Gloucester,  New  Britain. 

Sheahan  made  a  great  many 
“shorthand  notes,”  as  he  calls  his 
artistic  jottings  and  blocked-in 
outlines.  These  will  serve  him 
in  later  years  for  carefully  com¬ 
pleted  oil  paintings  of  historical 
events  in  a  war  panorama. 

Gary  Sheahan,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  art  department  since  1935, 
was  bom  approximately  50  years 
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Harold  B.  Thomas  (loft),  vice-pres- 
idont  of  Storling  Drug,  Inc„  now- 
ly-elocted  choirman  of  tho  War 
Advertising  Council,  shown  with 
Chester  J.  LoRoche,  retiring  chair¬ 
man. 


ago  in  Winnetka,  Ill.  After  at¬ 
tending  the  public  schools,  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  for  two  years.  He  left  his 
studies  there  to  study  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Upon  leaving  the  Institute, 
Sheahan  took  up,  not  art,  but 
homesteading  in  Minnesota.  He 
had  completed  one-and-a-half  of 
the  four  years  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  title  to  his  holding  when 
the  U.  S.  entered  World  War  I. 
Sheahan  immediately  enlisted  in 
the  Army.  He  was  allowed  to 
complete  the  remainder  of  his 
four-year  homesteading  term 
upon  his  return  to  civilian  life. 

His  father  was  an  official  of 
the  Chicago  post  office  for  more 
than  40  years  and  his  grand¬ 
father  was  the  famous  Judge 
Gary  who  sentenced  a  group  of 
anarchists  to  death  for  their  part 
in  the  Chicago  Haymarket  riot  of 
1886.  His  granduncle,  James  W. 
Sheahan,  was  a  Tribune  editorial 
writer  from  1865  until  his  death 
in  1883. 

■ 

Newspapers  Unaffected 
By  Chrome  Shortage 

Washington,  June  1 — Newspa¬ 
per  publication  will  not  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  the  increas¬ 
ingly  critical  problem  of  chrome 
pigment  shortage  which  may, 
however,  seriously  alter  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  glossy  publications 
using  advertising  copy  and  illus¬ 
trations  in  colors. 

War  Production  Board  experts 
say  there  is  little  change  in  the 
supply  picture  as  to  organic  and 
titanium  pigments.  With  nearly 
all  the  phtalic  anhydride  going 
to  the  military  services,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  colors  will  inevitably  be 
affected,  especially  phloxine  ton¬ 
ers,  rhodamines,  madder  lake 
and  phyloxine  pigments. 

Comic  supplements  in  color 
will  not  feel  the  effects  of  the 
shortage  because  the  inks  used 
are  not  chromes,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained. 

■ 

Returns  to  A.  M.  Field 

’The  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.)  Press- 
Republican  which  changed  over 
from  a  morning  to  an  afternoon 
paper  Nov.  23,  1943,  will  return 
to  the  morning  field  on  June  5. 


War  Ad  Council 
Elects  Thomas 
Chairman 

Council  Also  Ncones 
C.  J.  LoRoche.  Director,  and 
Three  Vice-Chairmen 

Harold  B.  'Thomas,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Sterling  Drugs,  Inc.  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  War 
Advertising  Council  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors 
this  week.  He  succeeds  Chester 
J.  LaRoche,  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Blue 
Network,  who  was  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  council. 

’The  council  also  elected  as 
vice-chairman,  Paul  B.  West, 
president  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers;  William 
Reydel,  partner  of  Newell-Em- 
mett  Co.;  and  Kerwin  Fulton, 
president  of  Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.  Frederick  R.  Gamble, 
president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
was  chosen  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  T.  S.  Repplier,  pre¬ 
viously  general  manager  of  the 
counsel,  was  named  executive 
director. 

Helped  Found  Council 

One  of  the  foimders  of  the 
War  Advertising  Coimcil  and  a 
key  figure  in  the  program  to 
harness  advertising  to  home 
front  information  needs,  Mr. 
’Thomas  has  worked  closely  with 
the  heads  of  major  government 
war  agencies  in  expanding  the 
work  of  the  council  and  in  en¬ 
couraging  advertisers  to  support 
essential  war  themes.  In  the 
spring  of  1942,  he  became  the 
council’s  coordinator  of  war  fi¬ 
nance  campaigns  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  undertook  a  special 
three-month  assignment  for  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  'Thomas,  who  resided  in 
Philadelphia  for  some  years,  at¬ 
tended  Andover  Academy  and 
Yale  University.  Service  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  from  1917  to  1919 
included  duty  aboard  a  sub¬ 
marine  chaser  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea. 

Later  he  entered  the  drug  field 
as  purchasing  agent  and  produc¬ 
tion  manager  for  Kolynos  Co.  In 
1931  he  was  named  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising  smd 
sales  for  Centaur  Co.,  and  six 
years  later  president  of  the  .firm, 
which  subsequently  became  a 
division  of  Sterling  Drug,  Inc. 

In  1938,  Mr.  ’Thomas  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers.  He  headed  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation  from 
1941  to  1943. 


Book  Festival 

Promoting  year-around  pub¬ 
lishing  of  children’s  books,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
eighth  annual  Spring  Book  Fes¬ 
tival  will  be  held  June  3  to  10. 
with  $200  offered  for  the  best 
books  for  the  very  yoimg,  in¬ 
termediate  and  older  groups. 
’Ilie  prize-winning  and  four 
honorable  mention  books  in  each 
class  win  be  reviewed  in  the 
newspaper’s  book  review  sec¬ 
tion  June  4. 
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Newspaper  Tastes 
Of  Children  Studied 

By  Dr.  Gustave  A.  Feingold. 

Principal,  Bulkeley  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 


• 

Dr.  Feingold.  a  irequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  educational  liter¬ 
ature.  boa  completed  a  eunrey 
oi  the  newepoper  reading 
habits  of  high  school  pupils, 
the  results  oi  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  recent  issue  of 
School  and  Society.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  digest  of  the  article. 


THAT  the  newspaper  occupies 

a  strategic  position  in  the 
molding  of  public  opinion  goes 
without  saying.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  that  aris^  is,  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  does  it  succeed?  One  thing 
is  certain  and  that  is  that  the 
daily  paper  does  not  mold  public 
opinion  on  every  issue.  Indeed, 
on  some  of  the  most  important 
issues  the  American  people  seem 
to  do  their  own  thinking. 

An  opportunity  to  study  the 
newspaper  reading  habits  of 
hi^-school  pupils,  who,  after  all, 
are  not  much  different  from 
their  parents  in  their  thinking 
and  living  habits,  presented  it¬ 
self  to  the  writer  in  carrying  out 
a  project  sponsored  by  the  Judd 
Club  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

722  Pupils  Obsarrsd 

The  siirvey  was  nrtade  in  a 
typical  urban  high  school  before 
Pearl  Harbor  and,  therefore,  rep¬ 
resents  the  reading  habits  of 
high-school  pupils  in  normal 
times.  It  embraced  330  boys  and 
392  girls,  or  a  total  of  722  pupils, 
selected  at  random  from  grades  9 
to  12  inclusive,  distributed  as 
follows:  9th  grade,  122;  10th 
grade,  2S1;  11th  grade,  187;  12th 
grade,  162. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the 
school  is  about  1,800.  It  is  typ¬ 
ically  American,  and  the  pupils 
are  drawn  from  substantial 
homes,  mostly  from  families  of 
the  upper  laboring  class,  skilled 
mechanics,  policemen,  firemen, 
motormen,  small  tradesmen,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  professional  peo¬ 
ple. 

The  survey  revealed  that  only 
23  pupils  out  of  the  722,  or  a 
mere  three  i>er  cent,  do  not  read 
any  newspaper  at  all.  Seventy- 
eight  per  cent  do  their  newspa¬ 
per  reading  at  home,  while  19% 
read  the  papers  either  in  the 
school  library  or  both  in  the  lib¬ 
rary  and  at  home.  The  propor¬ 
tions  in  these  respects  are  al^ut 
equally  divided  between  boys 
and  girls. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  69%  of  the  pupils  read 
more  than  one  daily  paper.  Ob¬ 
viously  there  are  many  homes  in 
this  group  which  subscribe  to  a 
morning  as  well  as  to  an  after¬ 
noon  new^wper. 

The  amount  of  time  the  pupils 
devote  to  newspaper  reading  is 
most  revealing.  It  may  be  typ¬ 
ical  of  adolescent  youth,  but  it  is 
also  typical  of  the  American 
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tempo.  Seventeen  and  one  tenth 
per  cent  spend  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  on  their  newspaper; 
51.1%  devote  15  to  30  minutes 
to  it;  26.3%  spend  from  one  half 
hour  to  an  hour;  and  only  5.4% 
give  it  an  hour  or  more. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this 
stage  that  58%  of  the  girls  as 
compared  with  43%  of  the  boys 
spend  from  15  to  30  minutes  on 
the  daily  news,  whereas  40% 
of  the  Imys  as  compared  with 
20%  of  the  girls  devote  from  a 
half  hour  to  an  hour  or  more  to 
it.  This  may  simply  mean  that 
the  paper  carries  material  which 
is  of  greater  interest  to  the  boy 
than  to  the  girl,  such  as  the 
sporting  page,  for  instance. 

Except  for  this  one  phase,  it 
appears  that  there  is  no  appre¬ 
ciable  difference  between  boys 
and  girls  in  the  method  or  plan 
of  reading.  Thus  with  respect 
to  the  plan  used,  exactly  19.5% 
of  the  boys  and  18.5%  of  the 
girls  declared  that  they  glance 
at  the  headlines  only.  Sixty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
52%  of  the  girls  read  everything 
bearing  on  their  special  inter¬ 
ests.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  12%  of  the  girls  stated  that 
they  read  almost  everything 
thoroughly,  while  46%  of  the 
boys  and  48%  of  the  girls  con¬ 
fessed  that  they  had  no  special 
reading  plan. 

Girls  Mora  Intarastad 

It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  25%  of  the  girls  as  against 
only  16%  of  the  boys  read  the 
front  page  thoroughly.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  the  additional 
fact  that  somewhat  more  girls 
than  boys  read  almost  every¬ 
thing  thoroughly,  gives  us  the 
first  inkling  to  that  feminine  fiair 
for  thoroughness,  at  least  during 
the  adolescent  years,  which 
makes  the  girl  a  better  student 
than  the  boy  and  accounts  for 
the  presence  of  so  many  more 
girls  than  boys  on  the  high- 
school  honor  roll.  The  ratio,  to 
be  exact,  is  about  two  to  one. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  pupils 
covered  by  this  survey— 85% — 
declared  ^at  they  benefited  in 
their  school  work  by  reading  the 
newspapers.  Here  the  boys  out- 
numl^red  the  girls,  the  percen¬ 
tages  being  92.3  of  the  former 
and  78.8  of  the  latter. 

When  we  turn  to  the  reasons 
given  by  the  pupils  for  reading 
the  daily  papers,  we  find  that  the 
securing  of  information  is  listed 
as  foremost  by  535,  or  74%;  and 
here  again  the  numbers  are  di¬ 
vided  in  equal  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  boys  and  girls — 73.4% 
of  the  former  and  74.7%  of  the 
latter.  Almost  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  girls  and  boys  read  the 
newspaper  for  entertainment, 
the  percentages  being  29.6  and 
29.1  respectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  boys 
than  girls  read  the  paper  to  pass 
the  time  away,  the  percentages 
in  this  case  being  14.0  of  the 


former  and  8.0  of  the  latter.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  very  few 
of  the  pupils  read  the  daily  pa¬ 
per  because  the  teachers  require 
it.  The  number  is  only  29  out  of 
the  722  embraced  by  this  survey. 
On  the  other  hand,  23%  of  the 
girls  and  15%  of  the  boys  claim 
that  they  read  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  “Just  as  a  habit.” 

Girls  Less  Gullible 

It  is  a  popular  superstition 
that  women  are  more  gullible 
than  men.  Whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  this  belief  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say.  At  any  rate,  it 
does  not  seem  to  hold  true  for 
girls  of  high-school  age.  For,  in 
reply  to  the  question  whether 
they  generally  believe  what  they 
read  in  the  newspapers,  85%  of 
the  boys  declared  that  they  do 
whereas  only  61%  of  the  girls 
made  this  confession.  The  total 
of  both  boys  and  girls  was  73%. 

In  turning  to  the  parts  of  the 
newspaper  which  high-school 
pupils  always  or  nearly  always 
read,  some  startling  facts  are  re¬ 
vealed.  They  should  be  of  prime 
interest  to  the  publisher  no  less 
than  to  the  advertiser  and  to  the 
writer  of  special  feature  articles. 
The  breakdown  is  presented  in 
Table  I  and  the  figures  are  given 
in  terms  of  percentages. 

Pasts  of  NXwsfapfs  Always  os  Neaslv 
Always  Read 


(Figures  in  terms  of  per  cents) 


Newspaper  Part 

Boys 

Girls  ‘ 

Total 

Front  page . 

, .  98.9 

94.8 

96.8 

Comic  section  . 

..  100.0 

79.1 

89.3 

Sports  . 

, .  87.3 

73.1 

80.1 

Radio  news  . 

, .  87.6 

65.5 

76.3 

Moving-picture  news.  81.6 

64.9 

73.1 

Theater  news  . 

.  78.0 

63.0 

70.4 

School  news  . 

.  66.4 

56.3 

61.2 

News  items  inside. 

.  56.5 

65.5 

61.1 

Industry  and  science 

.  48.0 

27.4 

37.5 

fMitorial  page . 

.  26.3 

38.9 

32.7 

Want  ads  . 

.  36.2 

27.7 

31.9 

Advertisements  .... 

.  28.8 

32.6 

30.7 

Lost  and  found.... 

.  35.0 

25.8 

30.3 

Fashions  . 

.  2.0 

46.2 

24.5 

Government  . 

.  21.8 

27.4 

24.5 

Women’s  page  .... 

.3 

42.1 

21.6 

Crime  . 

.  24.8 

16.3 

20.2 

Fiction  . 

.  21.2 

18.2 

19.7 

Personals  . 

.  14.4 

23.4 

18.9 

Book  reviews  . 

.  17.2 

17.1 

17.2 

Amateur  page . 

.  16.7 

17.3 

17.2 

Obituaries  . 

9.6 

22.8 

16.3 

Education  . 

.  7.9 

23.1 

15.7 

Music  . 

.  14.4 

15.2 

14.8 

Household  hints  . . 

.6 

28.0 

14.5 

Columns  . 

.  13.3 

13.0 

13.2 

Gossip  . 

9.9 

15.5 

12.7 

Art  news  . 

.  13.8 

9.0 

11.4 

Poetry  . 

.  8.2 

13.9 

11.1 

Financial  news  . . . 

.  11.0 

9.5 

10.2 

Occupations  . 

.  6.5 

11.7 

9.1 

Shipping  news  .... 

.  12.4 

1.1 

6.6 

Religion  . 

.  4.3 

6.6 

5.8 

The  revealing 

facts  in  the 

fig- 

ures  in  Table  I  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Girls  are  inclined  to  be 
less  superficial  than  boys  or, 
shall  we  say,  less  lazy,  and  are 
more  inclin^  to  turn  to  the 
inside  of  the  newspaper. 

( 2 )  Many  more  girls  than  boys 
read  the  editorial  page,  almost 
39%  of  the  former  as  against 
26.3  of  the  latter.  The  fact  that 
32.7%  of  high-school  boys  and 
girls,  ages  15  to  18,  read  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  at  all  is  most  encour¬ 
aging.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  adult 
population  reads  that  page. 

( 3 )  With  true  femininity,  more 
girls  than  boys  read  the  adver¬ 
tisements  and  the  religious  news, 
although  it  is  surprising  that  the 
percentage  is  not  considerably 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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$15,000  Count  Agcdnit 
Conn.  Paper  Upheld 

HARTroao,  Conn.,  May  3i_ 
With  two  justices  dissenting  la 
part,  the  State  Supreme  Court  d 
Errors  today  upheld  a  $15, Og 
jury  award  to  Margaret  Scot 
pion,  8,  against  the  Americu- 
Republican,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Reptib- 
licdn  and  American,  for  an  tjt 
injury  sustained  Feb.  22,  1941. 

The  child  claimed  her  eye  wa 
permanently  injured  when  lia 
was  struck  by  a  piece  of  wire 
used  to  bind  newspaper  bundla 
left  in  an  areaway  near  ha 
home.  The  corporation 
the  wire  came  from  a  bundle  and 
claimed  that  the  carrier!  who 
took  the  wires  from  the  bundla 
were  not  its  agents  but  inde 
pendent  contractors  and  as  sack 
were  responsible. 

Referring  to  the  defense  plihi) 
the  prevailing  opinion  noted  that 
it  rested  on  “certain  written  ear 
tracts  between  it  ( the  defento 
corporation)  and  its  carriers.... 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  . .  .  that  the 
contracts  alone  were  not  deter 
minative  of  the  question  o< 
agency  and  that  upon  all  the 
evidence  the  jury  might  properlr 
have  foimd  the  carriers  wot 
agents  of  the  defendants  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  wires  at  the  so- 
called  depots.” 

The  majority  opinion  says  t 
person  may  be  a  contractor  u  to 
part  of  his  services  and  a  sami 
as  to  another  part. 

■ 

Sen.  Wheeler  Drops 
News  Sponsorship  Bill 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheds, 
co-author  with  Senator  Wallaa 
H.  White,  of  Maine,  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  present  radio  tax  bill 
which  would  have  ended  coa- 
mercial  sponsorship  of  radk 
news  broadcasts,  called  off  i 
committee  meeting  scheduled  iv 
June  1  and  stated  the  matta 
would  be  given  no  further  eos- 
sideration. 

The  senator  stated  the  bi 
as  a  whole  had  “become  the  nb-  j 
Ject  of  so  much  opposition  isd 
so  many  protests”  that  he  would  j 
drop  the  matter  entirely,  il*  | 
though  he  had  intended  to  kop 
an  open  mind  on  those  secthM  ! 
which  were  controversial 
■ 

Wrigley  to  Open 
Wide  Press  Campaign 

Chicago,  June  1 — Wm.  Wrif 
ley,  Jr.,  Co.  will  launch  an  er 
tensive  newspaper  camp^  I 
next  week  in  more  than  1,500 1 
dailies  featuring  the  usual  por 
poses  of  Spearmint  gum  now  fo- 
ing  overseas  to  the  armed  fored 

Newspaper  ads  of  196  linej 
will  appear  twice  monthly  » 
cities  of  more  than  5,000  popv 
lation  and  in  which  there  u« 
not  more  than  two  newspapud- 
Spot  radio  will  be  relied  upon 
in  metropolitan  centers. 

The  newspaper  campaif^ 
Spearmint  gum  is  being  pint* 
through  the  Chicago  ofnee  « 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  W 
agency  is  also  placing  a  tea 
campaign  in  100  weeklies. 

Plans  are  also  under  conskkr 
ation  for  additional  test  csB" 
paigns  on  Orbit  gum  throol* 
Arthur  Meyerlioff  Co.,  Chicsl#' 
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memorial  day,  strikes,  and  invasion  featured  by  cartoonists 


AN  ALLY  AS  OLD  AS  WARFARE 

S.  J.  Ray,  Kansas  City  Star. 


NO  TIME  FOR  A  WEAK  LINK! 

Keith  Temple,  New  Orleans  Titnes-Picaynne. 


MUCH  TO  SO  FEW 

“Dina:’*  Darling,  New  York  Herald  Tribune* 


Passport,  Enemy,  Auto 
Trouble  War  Writers 


AS  THE  WAR  moved  into  a  less 

dramatic  but  tougher  phase 
this  week,  few  new  assignments 
were  made  in  the  ranks  of  war 
correspondents.  However,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  personal  experiences 
were  reported,  among  them  the 
injury  of  Ernest  Hemingway  in 
a  London  automobile  accident, 
the  reported  revocation  of  the 
passport  of  Alice  Leone  Moats 
and  the  German  capture  of  two 
correspondents. 

Hemingway,  who  arrived  in 
England  as  a  correspondent  for 
Collier's  magazine  about  May  18, 
luSered  head  and  face  injuries 
when  the  car  in  which  he  was 
riding  struck  a  water  tank.  The 
bearded  author,  whose  wife 
Martha  Gellhorn,  also  of  Col¬ 
lier’s,  is  expected  to  leave  the 
Mediterranean  theater  for  Brit¬ 
ain  shortly,  was  released  from 
the  hospital  May  29  five  days 
alter  the  accident. 

Passport  Ccmcellsd 

Miss  Moats,  a  writer  for  both 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Collier’s,  recently  entered 
France  under  secret  circum- 
•tances  and  spent  three  weeks 
risiting  various  parts  of  that 
country  including  Paris.  From 
Lisbon,  where  she  wrote  the 
atory  of  her  experiences,  she  re¬ 
ported  on  May  27  that  the  State 
Dqurtment  had  canceled  her 
passport. 

While  Washington  refused  to 
oiscuss  the  matter,  the  depart- 
®ent  first  made  the  general 
atatement  that  if  it  were  estab- 
Ushed  that  any  one  had  crossed 
ioto  enemy  territory  and  talked 
with  the  enemy,  “that  person  in 
•11  probability  would  lose  his 
UstpoTi  facilities.” 

A  more  recent  statement  from 


a  State  Department  spokesman, 
issued  May  29,  neither  confirmed 
nor  deni^  the  revocation,  but 
did  say,  “If  the  passport  has  been 
revoked  she  can  only  leave  the 
country  (Portugal)  where  she 
now  is  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  She  does  not  need  a 
passport  to  do  that.” 

Her  agent,  Mark  Hanna,  told 
floiTOR  &  Publisher  that  he  had 
been  able  to  get  no  further  in¬ 
formation,  but  that  he  had 
cabled  Miss  Moats  and  hoped  to 
receive  an  answer  within  a  few 
days. 

Passed  os  French  Woman 

In  her  Herald  Tribune  story 
the  author  of  “Blind  Date  With 
Mars”  asserted  that  the  Germans 
and  French  collaborationists  are 
counting  on  a  compromise  peace. 
Passing  as  a  French  woman  Miss 
Moats  crossed  the  Pyrenees  on 
foot  from  Spain  and  in  touring 
the  country,  talked  with  French 
and  German  persons  of  all  types 
and  opinions. 

At  a  dinner  party  she  spoke 
with  a  French  politician  and  a 
German  diplomat,  both  of  whom 
asserted  that  “the  Germans  will 
fight  harder  to  hold  France  than 
they  will  fight  to  hold  any  other 
coimtry  in  Europe.” 

The  two  newsmen,  whose  in¬ 
terviews  with  Tito  were  the  first 
to  be  published,  were  captured 
by  the  Germans  according  to  a 
report  from  London,  May  31. 
One  of  the  correspondents, 
Stoyan  Pribichevich,  Time  and 
Fortune,  subsequently  escaped, 
but  John  Talbot,  Reuters,  is  stUl 
believed  held  along  with  two 
photographers  who  accompanied 
them  to  Yugoslavia.  The  latter’s 
names,  however,  were  not  an- 
noimced. 


“Where  the  hell  do  you  think 
you’re  going?”  queried  one 
American  soldier  of  another  and 
contact  between  the  main  Allied 
Fifth  Army  and  the  Anzio 
beachhead  forces,  first  reported 
by  Eric  Sevareid,  CBS  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  a  special  broadcast 
from  the  front,  was  made  last 
week. 

Pre-contact  action  at  Anzio 
was  reported  by,  among  others, 
Homer  Bigart,  Herald  Tribime 
writer,  who  with  UP’s  Robert 
Vermillion  (E&P,  May  27,  p.  11) 
and  other  reporters  attempted  to 
enter  Cisterna  with  the  first 
patrols  May  24. 

The  two  reporters  were  sitting 
outside  a  hut  barely  800  yards 
from  German  machine  gunners 
and  snipers  when  enemy  soldiers 
in  a  tank  suddenly  opened  fire 
on  the  shelter. 

Reporters  Shelled 

“Before  the  next  shell  hit,”  he 
wrote,  “I  had  time  to  remember 
how  three  British  correspond¬ 
ents  were  killed  last  September 
in  similar  circumstances.  They 
too,  had  caught  up  with  an 
enemy  tank.” 

Shelling  continued  and  the  re¬ 
porters  made  a  dash  across  small 
German  burial  ground  to  the 
sunken  road  where  they  re¬ 
mained  until  firing  stopped.  “We 
decided  to  let  General  Duval’s 
men  take  Cisterna,”  Bigart  con¬ 
cluded  his  story. 

Several  days  later  Bigart  and 
Vermillion  were  still  together 
and  the  action  had  progressed  to 
near  Artena,  but  ammunition  was 
still  hitting  uncomfortably  close 
to  the  two  correspondents.  In 
his  dispatch  the  U.P.  man  told  of 
spending  nearly  eight  hours  in 
a  deserted  observation  post,  a 
sp^ial  target  for  German  88’s, 
without  time  to  eat  or,  for  that 
matter  anything  to  eat  had  there 
been  time. 

“Fifteen  shells  ripped  into  the 
Franciscan  church  on  our  left,” 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


President  Approves 
Term  "Liberation" 

Washington,  June  1 — The  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  Washington  Post  edi¬ 
torial  describing  the  impending 
military  operations  abroad  as  a 
“liberation,”  rather  than  an  “in¬ 
vasion,”  has  been  adopted  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  an  ofBcial 
term. 

When  a  reporter  mentioned 
“invasion”  at  the  President’s 
press  conference,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
thrust  aside  the  implications  of 
that  term  and,  inviting  attention 
to  the  Post’s  editorial  of  May  13, 
said  all  plans  being  made  and 
soon  to  be  carried  out  have  as 
an  ultimate  objective  not  mili¬ 
tary  conquest  but  liberation  of 
the  people  of  conquered  coun¬ 
tries.  “Liberation,”  he  pointed 
out,  encompasses  more  than  mili¬ 
tary  success,  and  embraces  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  post-war  world. 

•I^e  language  of  the  editorial, 
which  the  President  regarded  as 
particularly  apt,  was: 

“Let  us  then  call  this  invasion 
the  Liberation — the  end  and  not 
the  means,  the  civilizing  purpose 
and  not  the  military  mission,  the 
war  aim  and  not  the  battle 
operation.” 

■ 

Overseas  Miniature 

In  miniature  form,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  now 
has  an  oversets  edition  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces,  free 
copies  of  which  are  being  made 
available  to  those  persons  who 
will  forward  them  from  the 
Philadelphia,  Ardmore  and  Jen- 
kintown  department  stores  of 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier.  Boiled 
down  to  the  essential  news  most 
likely  to  interest  hometown  folk 
on  the  farflung  battle  fronts,  the 
weekly  is  an  eight-page  edition, 
8V^  by  11  inches,  in  highly  legi¬ 
ble  form.  Disteibution  began 
last  week-end  and  subsequent 
editions  will  be  ready  at  the  end 
of  every  week. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Ill-advised  Ad  Appeals 
Threaten  Entire  Field 

By  Mcay  Elizabeth  Lasher 


KNCOBOUMS  are  the  order  of 

the  day  for  the  bulk  of  current 
advertising,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  not  universally  applic¬ 
able.  Much  has  already  been 
said  about  the  failure  of  some 
advertisers  to  get  in  step  with 
the  times  with  war  themes,  but 
though  this  “sin  of  omission”  is 
regrettable  and  mars  advertis¬ 
ing’s  record,  it  is  chiefly  injuri¬ 
ous  only  to  the  advertiser  con¬ 
cerned. 

It  is  the  sin  of  commission, 
however,  which  is  so  serious  as 
to  be  dangerous  not  only  to  ad¬ 
vertising’s  standing  but  also  to 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  We 
have  said  that  in  these  war  years 
advertising  has  proved  itself  and 
its  power  through  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  only  it  could  per¬ 
form  so  well. 

For  Good  or  Bad 

As  John  Sterling,  of  This  Week 
and  ^e  War  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  said  recently,  what  can  be 
written  in  news  columns  only 
once,  can  be  repeated  many 
times  with  increasing  effective¬ 
ness  in  advertising.  But  this 
very  power,  which  accrues  from 
advei^ing’s  innate  characteris¬ 
tics  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  used,  can  be 
turned  effectively  to  ill  as  well 
as  to  good  use. 

Just  as  there  is  a  tendency 
to  shrug  off  much  Axis  prop¬ 
aganda  as  being  so  obvious  as  to 
be  ludicrous  so  is  there  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  doubt  the  power  of  ill- 
adviaed  advertising. 

Draw  a  parallel  and  the  danger 
of  such  advertising  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  Assume  that  there  is  a 
man  in  your  neighborhood  who 
is  known  generally  to  be  an  in¬ 
veterate  liar.  You  know  without 
question  that  he  has  never  told 
the  truth,  and  yet  if  he  comes 
pounding  on  your  door,  shouting, 
“Your  child  was  Just  struck  by  a 
truck,”  is  it  likely  that  you 
would  think  calmly,  “He  is 
lying,”  and  forget  alx>ut  it? 

The  obvious  imtruth,  if  told 
at  the  right  moment  or  told  often 
enough,  gains  a  dangerous  aura 
of  truth. 

Because  most  advertising  is 
respected  and  respectable  and 
because  its  power  has  so  often 
been  used  for  general  good,  bad 
advertising  can  be  more  haz¬ 
ardous  and  is  more  insidious 
than  the  propaganda  which 
eosnes  from  a  source  known  to 
be  disreputable. 

Typical  of  advertising  which 
both  advertisers  and  media 
should  fight  is  a  real  estate  ad 
whidi  was  published  recently. 
It  is  within  the  law  but  of  such 
low  standards  and  so  economical¬ 
ly  unsound  as  to  be  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  best  aims  of  medium. 

It  must  be  extraordinarily  dis¬ 
appointing  to  those  advertising 
aacn  who  are  fighting  for  a  stable 
posh-war  economy  in  vdiich  their 
business  will  pli^  a  major  part 
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in  the  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  reasonable  prosperity 
to  read  this  sort  of  scare  copy. 

’The  ad  cites  the  building  boom 
after  the  last  war  which,  to  be 
sure,  resulted  in  some  fantastic 
fortunes,  but  ignores  the  fact 
that  it  got  so  out  of  hand  as  to 
become  a  contributing  factor  in 
the  loss  of  many  more  large 
fortunes. 

Throwing  a  rainbow  in  front 
of  the  reader’s  eyes,  it  continues 
with  vague  generalizations  to 
tell  him  that  after  the  last  war 
persons  who  had  purchased  land 
such  as  it  is  offering,  sold  during 
the  boom  and  made  up  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  per  lot. 

’ITien  it  warns  that  “experts” 
predict  an  even  bigger  boom  to 
come,  and  in  order  to  get  his  pot 
of  gold  the  consumer  should 
buy  noto. 

While  one  sees  relatively  little 
of  this  type  of  scare  appeal  to¬ 
day,  the  time  is  coming  when 
some  advertisers  may  become 
frightened  themselves,  fearful 
that  they  may  lose  out  in  the 
post-war  market  and  therefore 
turn  to  such  over-promotional 
copy. 

Once  that  happens  the  sane, 
intelligent  advertiser  is  tempor¬ 
arily  out  of  the  picture  and  ad¬ 
vertising  itself  has  lost  much 
of  its  hard-won  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

For  Yotur  Iniormotion 

THE  WELCOME  Wagon  Service 

Co.,  with  divisional  offices  in 
New  York,  Memphis  and  Toron¬ 
to,  has  announced  that  its  entire 
U.  S.  and  Canada  staff  of  1,100 
city  hostesses  is  available  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  con¬ 
sumer  and  dealer  market  studies 
for  national  advertisers,  adver¬ 
tising  media  and  broadcasting 
stations.  Its  president,  ’Thomas 
Briggs,  points  out  that  the  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  the  hostesses  with 
their  ci^  and  their  constant  con¬ 
tact  with  its  residents  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  success  of  such 
studies. 

’That  retailers  are  seriously 
considering  extensive  use  of 
television  after  the  war  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  appointment  of  a 
television  consultant  by  Ark¬ 
wright,  Inc.,  New  York  buying 
syndicate. 

Because  many  persons  failed 
to  separate  paper  from  refuse, 
approximately  one-third  of  the 
waste  paper  collected  recently  in 
some  cities  was  not  salvageable. 
Therefore,  the  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Waste  Paper  Salvage 
Committee  is  urging  increased 
advertising  effort  on  this  infor¬ 
mational  phase  of  the  waste 
paper  campaign. 

One  former  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  going  off  to  war  left  this  bit 
of  parting  advice  to  promotion 
persoimel  in  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  The  use,  he 
said,  of  some  of  the  techniques 


NEW  AD  IDEA 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  faced 
with  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  extro  fraction-column 
widths  resulting  when  the  9-col¬ 
umn  classified  section  extends  on¬ 
to  an  8-column  page,  has  evolved 
the  idea  shown  above.  In  this  ex¬ 
ample  the  three  columns  of  classi¬ 
fied  on  the  right  leaves  a  one- 
third  column  spoce  between  them 
and  the  normal-size  column  on 
the  left.  The  narrow  column  is 
sold  at  a  special  rote  for  display 
ads.  In  this  case,  the  entire  length 
of  the  column,  only  a  portion  of 
which  is  shown,  was  token  by 
the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  in  an  appeal 
for  war  workers. 


employed  by  the  editorial  side 
in  promoiting  its  product. 

Soon  at  least  two  wartime  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  are  expected 
to  release  statements  settling  the 
question  of  shortages  in  their 
respective  fields.  Especially 
where  food  production  is  con¬ 
cerned,  lowering  of  point  values 
and  confiicting  points  of  view 
have  tended  to  lessen  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  advertising  such  as 
that  backing  crop  corps  recruit¬ 
ment  programs. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


INSTEAD  of  the  conventional 
announcement  acknowledging 
a  5th  Army-Navy  “E”  citation, 
Watts  Advertising  Agency  has 
prepared  an  all-out  war  message 
for  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope 
Co.  Headed  by  the  caption, 
“Who  says  the  war  is  almost 
over,”  the  copy  undertakes  to 
off-set  what  military,  naval  and 
war  production  authorities  feel 
is  a  too-prevalent  tendency  to 
think  that  victory  is  “in  the 
bag.”  In  urging  a  re-awakening 
of  wartime  responsibilities 
where  they  have  lagged,  the 
message  lists  seven  war  pro¬ 
grams:  war  bonds,  victory  gar¬ 
dens,  salvage,  ceiling  prices, 
women  for  war  jobs,  careless 
talk,  and  V-mail,  which  need 
continuing  support.  The  ad  oc¬ 
cupies  1,000-line  space  and  is 
appearing  in  newspapers  in  St. 
Louis  and  Seattle  and  in  half- 
dozen  other  metropolitan  cities, 
including  Washington,  D.  C. 

Backed  by  advertising  in  the 
Nancy  Sasser  “Buy  Lines”  col¬ 
umn  in  42  Sunday  newspapers, 
starting  June  4,  three  national 
magazines  and  10  professional 
publications,  McKesson  &  Rob¬ 
bins,  Inc.,  is  now  promoting  for 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Worcester 
Papers  Start 
Market  Survey 

In  an  endeavor  to  give  advcp 
tisers  an  insight  into  what  tht 
public  will  desire  in  the  post-wit 
era  in  the  nature  of  homes,  hone 
furnishings  and  appliances,  ai). 
tomobiles  and  the  like,  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  sal 
Evening  Gazette  have  under 
taken  a  survey  of  wartime  nr 
ings  and  post-war  buying  inten 
tlons  of  residents  of  Worcester 
and  contiguous  towns.  This  arei 
represents  a  city  zone  popula¬ 
tion  of  235,125,  according  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  management  of  the* 
newspapers  has  engaged  Fact 
Finders  and  Associates  ot  Net 
York  City,  to  make  the  sunrej. 
Already  this  organization’s  b- 
vestigators  have  started  a  can¬ 
vass  of  homes  in  the  area,  inter 
viewing  members  of  every  20th 
family  throughout  the  city  and 
nine  adjoining  towns. 

’The  final  report  on  its  findinf 
is  expected  to  be  available  to 
distribution  by  Sept.  1.  Hiia  is 
understood  to  be  the  first  surrejr 
of  its  kind  to  be  made  on  such  a 
comprehensive  basis  by  any 
newspaper  in  the  country. 

An  Aid  to  Advertisen 

In  an  interview  with  a  rejoe 
sentative  of  Editor  &  PuBusan, 
H.  V.  Manzer,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Teiegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  explained  the  details  of  the 
project,  and  said  that  it  repn- 
sented  a  desire  upon  the  part  of 
the  management  of  these  newt- 
papers  to  render  a  service  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  by  enabling  them  to  ap¬ 
praise  accurately  the  sales  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  market. 

Included  in  the  four-paft 
questionnaire,  the  object  of 
which,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Manzer,  is  “to  put  a  stethoscope 
on  the  buying  intentions  of  rei- 
dents  of  Central  Massaebusetts.' 
are  questions  such  as: 

What  percentage  of  those  who 
own  their  homes  contemphte 
modernizing,  redecorating  or  re¬ 
modeling  them  after  the  war  and 
viffiat  alterations  do  they  plan  to 
make? 

Do  those  who  rent  now  plan  to 
buy  or  build  later,  and  if  w. 
what  type  of  house  do  they  pit 
fer? 

What  replacements  of  pr«*w 
home  appliances,  furniture  and 
furnishings  will  be  necessa^J 
What  articles  in  this  line  whlffl 
they  do  not  have  now  do  they 
intend  to  purchase  post-war? 

What  kind  of  automolw 
heating  equipment,  etc.,  do  uwy 
now  own  and  what  do  thej^' 
tend  to  buy  later  when  soeh 
things  become  available? 

What  percentage  of  their  war 
Bonds  represent  a  long-term  ost 
ing,  and  what  percentage  « 
these  will  be  converted  to  fi¬ 
nance  some  particular  purchax. 
and  if  so,  what  do  they  intend 
to  buy? 

If  the  models  of  automobile*, 
electric  refrigerators,  etc.,  are  *t 
sentially  the  same  after  the  w 
as  they  were  prior  to  ^ 
they  buy  these  models,  or  w 
they  wait  imtil  more  rsacsi 
improvements  are  offered? 

PUB  LI  SHIR  fer  Jim  1. 


tte’ll  spend  the  week-end  on  far- 
off  beaches  and  on  the  remotest 
wooded  hills. 

There’ll  be  better  balls  to  hook 
and  slice  on  the  fairways  and  better 
shells  for  better  bird  guns.  And 
boats  and  fishing  tackle  and  camp¬ 
ing  equipment  and  better  ways  of 
getting  to  our  favorite  lake  or  pool. 

We  can  dream  of  these  things,  as 
we  fight  and  work  to  have  them 
again.  Only  we’ve  learned  to  temper 
fancies  with  reality  and  to  expect 
DO  miracles  immediately  the  war 
ends.  It  is  reasonable  that  war-busy 


industry  will  need  time  to  take  a 
deep  breath  before  it  timis  to  peace¬ 
ful  pursuits  and  improves  on  the 
familiar  things  of  yesterday. 

Industry,  in  turn,  will  want  to  tell 
about  its  new  plans  and  reacquaint 
us  with  many  things  that  were  aban¬ 
doned  as  a  wartime  necessity.  The 
large  centers  of  population,  such  as 
Philadelphia,  offer  the  surest  way  of 
focusing  widespread  attention  and 
building  sales.  Philadelphia  is  espe¬ 
cially  accessible,  for  nearly  4  out  of 
5  of  its  families  are  reached  by  one 
newspaper. 


That  netvspaper  is  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin.  It  is  a  home 
newspaper  in  this  city  of  homes.  It 
maintains  high  editorial  prestige,  in 
spite  of  the  many  wartime  handi¬ 
caps.  It  has  been  for  39  consecutive 
years  —  and  continues  to  be  — 
Philadelphia’s  leading  newspaper. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA - 
NEARLY  EVERYBODY 
READS  THE  BULLETIN 


Buy  muru  War  Stomps  from  your  oowtpopor  boy 
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Harvard  Makes 
Advertising 
Media  Study 


$60,000  Grant  from 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Furthers  ^^tol  Research 


The  Harvard  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  is  already  at  work  on 
a  study  of  marketing  practices 
and  policies  of  newspapers,  it 
was  disclosed  this  week,  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp., 
of  $60,000  for  that  purpose. 

Under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Neil  H.  Borden,  for  20 
years  in  charge  of  advertising 
instruction  at  the  school,  the 
study  will  include  exhaustive  re¬ 
search  into  the  reasons  for  media 
selections  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Professor 
Borden  explained  that  “we  shall 
use  case  experiences  of  adver¬ 
tisers  in  our  work,  centering  our 
attention  on  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  strategy.  We  shall  seek 
to  determine  what  leads  adver- 
t^rs  to  make  the  media  selec¬ 
tions  they  do,  and  where  they 
decide  on  newspapers. 

Cos*  Studies  Ploimed 

“We  shall  undertake  to  learn 
why.  Conversely,  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  learn  exactly  how 
much  and  how  well  newspapers 
acquaint  the  potential  advertis¬ 
er  with  the  possibilities  inherent 
in  that  medium. 

“One  phase  of  the  work  will 
be  ‘to  learn  what  objective  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  found  of  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  different  sets  of 
conditions,’  such  as  considera¬ 
tions  having  to  do  with  the 
product  itself,  the  size  of  the 
advertising  appropriation,  and 
other  factors. 

“We  shall  draw  on  a  consid¬ 
erable  background  of  case  ma¬ 
terial  already  at  hand,”  disclosed 
Professor  Borden,  “and  we  shall 
call  on  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  representatives  to  discuss 
their  marketing  and  selling  or¬ 
ganizations.” 

All  findings  will  be  published, 
in  the  fall  of  1945,  if  possible. 
At  work  for  several  months  on 
the  project.  Professor  Borden 
has  for  an  associate  in  the  work. 
Professor  Malcolm  D.  Taylor, 
head  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  marketing  department. 

Professor  Borden’s  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  to  the  field  of 
advertising  thus  far  is  his  book 
“Economic  Effects  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  published  in  January,  1942, 
after  five  years  of  research. 
Sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Eric- 
son,  widow  of  the  late  advertis¬ 
ing  leader,  the  work  was  origi- 
n^ly  suggested  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  R^arch  Foundation,  and 
the  book  itself  received  wide  ac¬ 
claim. 

The  only  difficulty  Professor 
Borden  anticipates,  he  says  with 
stoicism,  “is  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  manpower.  And  in  that 
we’i’e  not  alone,  I  believe.” 

A  reliable  source  divulged  the 
origin  of  the  gift  enabling  the 


study  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Stars  and  Stripes  Staff 
Business  School  Dean  Donald  p.-riarea  for  Invasion 
K.  David  with  Robert  B.  Choate,  ^ 

publisher  of  the  Herald  and  Two  New  Jersey  and  teur 
Traveler.  The  subject  under  New  York  State  men  head  a 
discussion  was  another  current 

business  school  study,  that  of  nien  who  will  collect  and  relay 
local  broadcasting  problems  in  news  of  ffie  in^sion  to  the 

the  field  of  advertising.  rtnnrJr 

“Why  don’t  you  make  a  simi-  addition  United  Press  feporte 
lar  study  of  newspapers?”  asked  J^ey  will  set  up  and  disteibute 
Choate  of  David.  "We  might.”  to  U  S.  forces  a  new  and  con- 


replied  David,  “if  we  had  an  ap- 

propriation.”  The  grant  was  to  the  AEF  newspaper. 


made  with  no  strings  attached, 
within  72  hours. 


Staff  Sgt.  Charles  W.  Kiley 
of  Jersey  City,  will  be  in  charge 


Mr.  Choate  hopes  that  the  of  approximately  15  reporters, 
grant  for  ttie  study,  under  the  photographers,  and  circulation 
title  “What  Newspapers  Have  men  who  will  be  in  the  vanguard 
Got  to  Sell”  will  result  in  a  of  the  invasion  group.  Accom- 
“comprehensive,  well  -  rounded  panylng  him  will  be  Sgt.  Andrew 
presentation  of  the  role  that  Rooney  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
newspapers  play  in  our  national  porter;  Sgt.  Bud  Kane,  Prince- 
economic  life.”  ton,  N.  J.,  photographer;  Sgt. 

Whereas  publishers  are  con-  John  Morrow  Davis,  copy  reader 
cerned  with  the  diminishing  per-  and  rewrite  man,  of  New  York 
centage  of  the  advertising  dollar  City,  and  Sgt.  Harold  Braeut^ 
newspapers  are  now  receiving,  gam,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y.,  and 
and  are  aware  of  many  reasons,  S^.  Richard  Keonig,  Garden 
newspapers  fail  to  pursue  ag-  City,  N.  Y.,  photographers, 
gressively  sales  presentation  Currently,  members  of  the 
against  established  and  new  stars  and  Stripes  staff  are  under¬ 
competitors,  Mr.  Choate  points  going  a  series  of  lectures  con- 
out.  He  feels  the  grant  “will  earning  the  do’s  and  don’ts  about 
result  in  spotlighting  the  de-  their  behavior  in  this  new  thea- 
structive  and  constructive  prac-  tre.  They  will  work  with  the 
tices  of  the  industry.”  civilian  press,  pooling  pictures 

“This  research.”  he  stated,  and  news  stories,  and  will  co- 
“undertaken  by  an  independent  operate  with  the  civilian  press 
organization  of  such  outstanding  at  all  times. 


integrity  as  the  Haryarf  School  ^^ile  their  main  job  will  be 


of  Business  Administration  will.  pages  the  London 

we  hope,  benefit  the  new^  edition  they  will  institute  a  con- 


paper  industry  as  a  whole  and  tingntal  ^ition,  at  first  in 

mimeograph  form,  and  distribute 


competitive  position  in  the  post-  Vl^e  ^apef  to  members  of  the 


war  period.” 

Mr.  Choate  declared  in  his 
comment  on  the  grant  that 
“many  publishers  are  thinking 


armed  forces  in  the  European 
Theater. 

The  inauguration  of  this  new 


of  group  selling  to  compete  with-  edition  will  mark  the  fifth  of  a 
section,  regional,  and  chain  senes  of  Stars  and  Stripes  edi- 


radio  selling,”  as  a  resiUt  of  pub-  tions,  which,  in  circulation  and 
lishers’  competitive  practices  vol^e,  excels  the  Stars  and 
now  costly  in  loss  of  linage  to  Stripes  of  World  War  I.  At 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  present,  ^itions  are  prints  m 

■  London,  Ireland,  Italy  and  North 

TNPA.  TPA  to  Weigh  After  facilities  have  been  ar- 

ranged,  more  members  of  the 
Flan  lor  Merger  London  staff  will  be  transferred 

A  special  called  meeting  of  to  Europe,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  Lieut.  Robert  W,  Moora,  Mont- 
Association  to  consider  possibili-  clair,  N.  J.,  present  editor  of  the 
ties  of  merging  with  the  Texas  London  edition,  who  will  take 
Press  Association  will  be  held  over  the  more  delicate  detailed 
at  the  Adolphus  Hotel,  Dallas,  job  of  printing  and  distributing 
June  9  and  10,  the  second  day  the  continental  edition  of  the 


in  joint  session  with  the  TPA. 

■The  members  will  consider 
the  report  of  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  regular  annual 
convention  in  February  to  meet 
with  a  similar  TPA  committee 
and  discuss  a  possible  merger. 

The  committees,  favorable  to 
eventual  merger,  have  recom¬ 
mended  postponement  of  definite 
plans  because  of  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  involved  and  suggested 
joint  meeting  to  promote  better 
understanding  and  change  of  the 
’TNPA  constitution  to  permit 
such  meetings. 


newspaper. 
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Polio  !  And  onl^  faith  and 


"/  S4ty  it  rtvtrently,  that  God  was  my  Directing  Doctor. . .  " 

—Sister  Elizabeth  Keony  in  The  American  Weekly,  March  26, 1944. 


her  READING  to  help  kerf 


Alone  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Bush . . .  miles 
from  any  doctor  , . . 
a  23-year-old  nurse  looks  down  at  a 
stricken,  pain-racked  little  girl. 

"Polio,”  the  dread  crippler  of  child¬ 
hood,  has  struck  again  .  .  .  and  there  is 
no  known  treatment. 

The  nurse  stares  down  at  the  moaning 
child. ..at  her  own  empty,  helpless  hands. 
And  then— but  let  Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny 
herself  tell  you  the  story: 

"I  knew  nothing  of  infantile  paralysis 
then,”  she  says.  "But  I  did  know  muscle 
stmaure.  Years  before  I  had  thought 
of  becoming  a  nurse,  /  had  read  every 
hook  on  anatomy  I  could  lay  my  hands  on. 

"Now  that  knowledge  stood  me  in 
good  stead!  Amy’s  muscles  were  con¬ 
tracted.  The  contraction  must  be  over¬ 
come  ...  In  my  mind  one  thought  kept 
pounding:  Heat  will  do  it!  But  what 
kind  of  heat.^” 

Today  all  America  knows  the  rest. 
How,  praying  to  God  for  help.  Sister 
Kenny  at  last  found  the  answer  to  her 
question,  and  saved  her  little  patient . . . 
How,  from  that  night’s  agonizing  ex¬ 


perience,  she  developed  a  new  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis 
.  .  .  How  the  great  medical  world,  at 
first  doubting  and  hostile,  is  gradually 
coming  to  her  door. 


It  so  happens  that,  long  before  any  other 
general  magazine  had  taken  serious  note 
of  Sister  Kenny’s  work,  the  people  in 
more  than  7,750,000  families  had  already 
read  her  story  in  The  American  Weekly.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  issue  of  August  17, 
1S>41.  It  is  by  no  accident  that  this  occurred. 

For  Sister  Kenny’s  article  is  of  that 
great  category  of  moving,  human  ex¬ 
periences — of  struggle  and  achievement, 
of  heartbreak  and  triumph,  of  love  and 
sacrifice — which  have  ever  moved  men  to 
think  and  feel  deeply. 

To  it  attaches  that  profound  and  quest¬ 


ing  interest  of  all  people,  of  every  class 
and  age,  in  the  mysteries  of  medicine  and 
science  .  .  .  the  beauty  and  power  of  art, 
music  and  literature  .  .  .  the  hope  and 
inspiration  of  religion. 

Of  such  interests — deep,  fundamental, 
eternally  human — The  American  Weekly 
week  after  week  builds  its  fascinating 
articles  .  .  .  stories  told  with  a  simplicity 
and  skill  that  stir  the  imaginations,  the 
emotions  and  the  thinking  of  millions. 

And  so,  each  week,  distributed  from 
coast  to  coast  through  20  great  Sunday 
newspapers.  The  American  Weekly  continues 
to  implant  and  encourage  that  priceless 
habit  of  reading  which  has  been  the 
greatest  single  influence  of  our  age. 

'The  manufacturer  who  associates  his 
product  or  his  company  with  such  an  in¬ 
fluence  is  tying  in  with  fhe  greatest  force 
known  in  advertising. 
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times  failed  to  keep  a  proper 


Mowrer  Hits 


Reuters  Protest 


the  British  press.  Mr. 


proportion  of  other  Allied  activi¬ 
ties  before  the  public." 

He  praised  the  manner  in 
which  voluntary  censorship  has 
operated  on  the  home  front 
“ably  administered  by  an  able 
newspaperman.  Byron  Price.” 
The  major  complaint  of  news¬ 
papers  on  the  home  front,  he 
said,  has  been  “the  conflicting 
reports  and  statements  made  by 
Washington  officials,  all  suppos¬ 
edly  representing  the  govern¬ 
ment.  yet  plainly  not  in  agree¬ 
ment  among  thnnselves." 


referring  to  ‘highly  editoruC 
stories  sent  out  by  ReutersT^ 
a  slur  upon  the  British 
pers  which  own  Reuters  m 
which  are  pledged  by  the  Reuw 
charter  to  supply  an  unbiiw 
-  .  news  service  to  newstap^ 

said  last  week  that  an  assertion  throughout  the  world  and  mlS. 
by  a  U.  S.  State  Department  of-  tain  the  integrity  of  the 
ficial  that  it  had  distributed  news  report, 
highly  editorialized  stories,  cast  “Reuters  categorically  dn. 
“a  slur  upon  the  British  news-  Mr.  Ailing’s  statement  and^ 


State  Dept 
Official's  "Slur 


papers  which  own  Reuters”  and  ticularly  his  allegation  regardL 
was  “an  unwarranted  attack  the  service  to  India  tlad  tS 
upon  professional  newspaper-  send  out  American  stories  pe^ 


men.”  haps  omitting  part  of  the 

Paul  H.  Ailing,  deputy  direc-  or  something  of  that  sort 
tor  of  the  State  Department’s  naturally  from  the  British  i 
Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  point.’  .  .  . 

African  Affairs,  had  urged  the  “It  is  an  imwarranted  a 
House  appropriations  committee  upon  professional  newsp. 
not  to  curb  ^e  operations  of  the  men  —  including  many 
Office  of  War  Information,  which  cans — who  compile  and  trai 
he  said  counteracted  “highly  edi-  the  Reuter  service.  Reuter 


still  imposed  upon  newspapers,  _  _  n  i  •  > 

he  pointed  out.  He  urg^  that  Essoy  CoXltSSt  Sui3|OCt 

mft  “The  Public’s  Responsibility  in 

Maintaining  Freedom  of  the 
fnr  Press”  is  the  subject  of  joumal- 

for  the  suppression  of  the  facts,  essays  for  the  1945  annual 

Cites  Progress  $500  ANPA  Journalism  Award. 

“In  Australia.  North  Africa  it  has  been  announced  by  the 
and  England,  efforts  have  been  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
made  by  Army  censors  to  pre-  Association. 

vent  war  correspondents  from  ’This  fourth  annual  competi- 
commenting  on  political  news  at  tion  is  open  only  to  graduate  part 

all.”  he  said.  “Correspondents  and  undergraduate  students  in  - 

right  now  are  being  prevented  residence  in  a  regularly  organ- 
from  commenting  freely  on  the  ized  college,  school,  or  depart- 
JewiA-Arab  troubles  in  Pales-  ment  of  journalism  enrolled  at 
tinev  and  on  the  quarrels  of  the  time  the  manuscript  is  sub- 
Greek,  Yugoslav  and  Polish  fac-  mitted.  Any  student  who  may 
tiorw.”  he  called  to  war  service  after  his 

It  has  taken  three  and  a  half  manuscript  has  been  submitted 
years  to  bring  the  handling  of  will  not  be  excluded.  Students 

war  news  to  its  present  state  of  who  have  received  their  Master's 

“relative  adequacy,”  Mr.  Mowrer  degree  in  journalism  at  the  time 
stated,  “yet  looking  back  to  the  the  manuscript  is  submitted  are 
way  the  thing  was  being  done  in  not  eligible, 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  we  *' 
must  concede  that  the  progress 
made  has  been  not  only  steady, 
but  also,  in  some  instances,  swift 
and  intelligent.” 

He  suggested  a  system  of  ac¬ 
credited  war  correspondents  act¬ 
ing  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
peacetime  armed  forces  and  that 
high  ranking  officers  receive  in¬ 
struction  in  public  relations  as 
part  of  their  compulsory  train¬ 
ing.  Inexperience,  rather  than 
prejudice  or  ill  will,  has  been 
mainly  responsible  for  censor¬ 
ship  difficulties,  he  pointed  out.  this  week  ojMned  its  second  new 
“Our  military  leaders  just  bureau  within  a  month.  One  was 
haven’t  been  trained  to  think  in  established  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  in 
terms  of  the  public’s  right  to  war  mid-May.  Harry  Van  Dernoot, 
news,”  he  asserted.  formerly  night  manager  of  the 

Two  criticisms  of  American  Boston  bureau,  is  in  charge  at 
newspaper  handling  of  war  news  Portland.  Before  joining  the 
were  offered  by  Mr.  Mowrer,  United  Press,  Van  Demoot,  jour- 
who  stated:  “We  have  tended,  nalism  graduate  of  Boston  Uni- 
perhaps  unconsciously,  to  mini-  versity  in  1938,  worked  on  the 
mize  failures  and  to  exaggerate  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  and  the 
successes.  And  we  have  some-  Woonsocket  ( R.  I. )  Call. 


“Regarding  Mr.  Paul  H.  AU-  f 

ing’s  testimony  before  a  House 
subcommittee,  criticizing  Reu-  oiaies.  . 

ters’  news  distribution,  Reuters  t  . 

have  little  comment  to  make  ex-  Codol  Solls  lutOMSt 
cept  that  they  by  now  are  hard-  Washington,  May  31— Martm 
ened  to  tendentious  criticism  of  Codel.  founder  and  Dublisher  nf 
this  kind.  Broadcasting 

“They  regret,  however,  that  turned  recently  from  service 
State  Department  officials,  in  with  the  American  Red  Crow  in 
seeking  to  justify  OWI  appro-  the  Mediterranean,  has  sold  his 
priations,  find  it  necessary  to  at-  interest  in  that  radio  trade  jour 
Monographs  are  limited  to  organization  owned  by  nal  to  Sol  Taishoff,  editor. 

2.300  words  and  must  reach  the 
ANPA  office  by  Jan.  15,  1945. 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals 
will  be  awarded  to  first,  second 
and  third  prize-winners  with  the 
usual  announcements  and  presen¬ 
tations  at  the  ANPA  1945  con¬ 
vention.  Interested  students  may 
secure  full  information  from  the 
heads  of  their  journalism  schools. 
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The  Times  displaTS  a  live 
news  interest  in  its  60  di¬ 
versified  industries  . 
their  problems  ami  their 
employes.  When  pennants 
are  won  for  outstandins: 
War  production.  The  Times 
tells  the  story.  The  dally 
news  of  Labor  it  always 
“live  news." 


Plutare  circu- 
latiun. 

w  buylnf  power, 

in  the  world- 
famous  Chautauqua  on 
Lake  Chautauqua,  psr- 
ir'  maiieni  sumnier  home 

4S.00U 

eosne  suuinier  residents 
who  look  uiron  nearby 
JanieMowii  as  a  shop- 
pinir.  social  nmter. 

gor  ^*veuty-two  years  a  focal  point  for  tlie  line 
arts.  150-piece  rn'iiipbony  orchestra.  Metropolitan 
Oiwra  ^eat  stars.  The  (liautauuua  Aaseiiiltly  at- 
iTiicia  bocii  national  and  luicrruitional  twlebritk's. 
Industrial  JaoiMtowii  with  oO.OOO  worksrs — a 
SiiU.iMiO.UOU  iMiyroll — plus  lovely  Lake  Chautau¬ 
qua— can  be  fuUy  covered  by  l%e  Post-Journal. 
fnSWiriM  dirsrt  la  National  /Mrortisinf  Dapt. 


And  the  men  and  women  of  these  many 
plants  prefer  The  Times  for  this,  along 
with  many  other  localized  reasons. 

To  attempt  to  sell  them  from  the  OUT¬ 
SIDE  is  futile  when  they  prefer  INSIDE 
news. 
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Congress  Hits 
FEPC  Ruling 
On  Classified 

Members  of  House  Coll 
Committee's  Action  in 
Dallas  Unjustified 


Washington,  June  1 — News¬ 
paper  “help  wanted”  advertising 
is  being  censored  by  the  Fair 
Employment  Practice  committee 
and  as  a  result  a  fight  is  being 
waged  in  Congress  to  abolish 
the  agency. 

The  drive  aginst  FEPC  got  off 
to  a  late  start  in  the  House  and 
viras  lost.  It  will  be  resumed 
when  the  appropriation  bill 
reaches  the  Senate.  Target  of 
the  bi-partisan  effort  is  the  $500,- 
000  fimd  which  must  be  appro¬ 
priated  if  the  agency  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  operations  after  June  30. 

FEPC  was  created  by  execu¬ 
tive  order  and  originally  was 
supported  out  of  the  President’s 
“blank  check”  account.  This 
year,  pursuant  to  Congressional 
demand,  a  separate  appropria¬ 
tion  was  asked.  Critic!^  of  its 
operations  was  made  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  but  the  full 
force  of  condemnation  did  not 
come  until,  in  the  course  of  de¬ 
bate  on  the  House  floor,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  message  was  received 
from  Rep.  Hatton  Summers  of 
Texas,  Judiciary  committee 
chairman: 


Cites  Dallas  Cose 
“I  have  Just  come  in  contact 
with  one  of  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment 
Practices  and  the  result  of  its 
hurtful  intenferences  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  community. 

“Tlie  Dallas  Morning  News, 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  activi¬ 
ties  of  publishing  a  newspaper, 
printed  in  its  paper  recently  this 
advertisement:  ‘Wanted,  Colored 
man  to  work  at  night  as  paper 
handler.  Essential  industry.’ 

“The  paper  received  a  letter 
from  the  regional  director  here 
with  regard  to  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  from  which  I  quote: 

“  “'Ihe  Committee  on  Fair  Em- 
plosrment  Practice,  operating 
under  Executive  Order  No.  9346, 
a  copy  of  which  is  attached,  con¬ 
siders  that  such  advertisement  is 
a  violation  of  the  order.  It 
limits  applications  to  a  narrow 
fleld  described  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  automatically  bars 
persons  of  other  race  or  color 
from  applying,  even  though 
these  latter  may  also  possess 
skill  needed  for  your  establish¬ 
ment. 


“  ‘You  are  therefore  requested 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  re¬ 
move  from  this  and  from  any 
other  advertisement  for  em¬ 
ployes  any  features  which  are 
discrimiii|ji|^g^iiu  to  race,  creed, 

Ds>lfkited  SmffT 
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color  or  nationality.  You  are 
further  requested  to  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  advise  your  per¬ 
sonnel  office  or  hiring  agent  that 
they  should  disregard  such  speci¬ 
fications  in  considering  applica¬ 
tions  for  employmeitt.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service.’ 

“Other  employers  have  been 
similarly  directed.  Many  of 
them  have  complied  under  ap¬ 
prehension  of  adverse  govern¬ 
mental  action  should  they  refuse. 

“The  confusion,  accumulating 
resentment,  inconvenience  to 
people  seeking  employment,  and 
interracial  irritation  from  the 
activities  of  this  agency  has  be¬ 
come  a  most  serious  matter. 
Pair  me  against  continuing  ap¬ 
propriations  for  this  activity.” 

More  than  one  hour’s  debate 
preceded  a  close  vote  to  approve 
the  appropriation,  subject  to 
Senate  concurrence.  ’The  at¬ 
tack  was  carried  on  largely  by 
members  from  Southern  states, 
highlighted  by  the  suggestion  of 
Rep.  Luther  A.  Johnson  of 
Texas:  “An  agency  which  has 
no  more  sense  than  that  (refer¬ 
ring  to  the  advertising  censor¬ 
ship)  should  be  abolished.” 

Leonard  Brin,  $4,600-a-year 
regional  director  of  FEPC  at 
Dallas,  was  identified  as  author 
of  the  order  directed  against  the 
newspaper.  Rep.  John  S.  Gib¬ 
son  of  Georgia,  said  Brin  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
reporters  “with  the  statement,  in 
substance,  that  he  had  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Washington  that  he 
could  not  give  an  interview  with¬ 
out  first  submitting  the  questions 
to  Washington  and  getting  the 
answers  therefrom.” 

■ 

Radio  Sale  Approved 

Sale  of  radio  station  WIBC, 
Indianapolis,  to  the  Indianapolis 
News  I^blishing  Co.  for  $440,- 
000  was  approv^  May  30  by  the 
Federal  Conununications  Com¬ 
mission.  The  publishing  com¬ 
pany  is  buying  all  the  station’s 
1,000  shares  of  capital  stock 
from  H.  G.  Wall,  Margaret  S. 
Wall  and  Thelma  M.  Lohnes. 


about  your  activities  now  and 
your  future  plont—in  the  Sunday 
Courier  Express.  Sunday  odver* 
tising  gives  you  o  doubie-bar> 
reled  shot  in  Western  New  York; 
one  protects  your  dealer  relo* 
tions,  the  other  sells  consumers. 
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Valor  Medals 
Awarded  to 
Correspondents 

Atlantic  City,  June  2 — The 
National  Headliners’  Club  an¬ 
nounced  the  award  of  twelve 
War  Correspondent  Valor  Med¬ 
als  tonight  in  recognition  of 
bravery  of  men  covering  the 
global  conflict. 

The  names  were  singled  out 
by  the  1944  board  of  Judges 
headed  by  Braton  R.  Gardner, 
professor  of  Journalism  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  which 
last  week  made  public  22  win¬ 
ners  of  Journalistic  achieve¬ 
ment  medallions  for  the  year 
ended  May  1,  1944. 

Tribute  will  be  paid  the  hon¬ 
ored  war  correspondents  at  the 
10th  annual  banquet  of  the  club 
in  Claridge  Hotel  next  Saturday 
night,  June  10,  principal  event 
of  the  yearly  week-end  Frolic, 
to  be  attended  by  approximately 
200  of  the  nation’s  writers,  com¬ 
mentators  and  cameramen. 

Two  of  the  twelve  valor 
awards  will  be  made  posthu¬ 
mously.  Three  of  the  number 
are  staff  men  for  Yank,  soldiers’ 
magazine.  The  full  list  includes: 

Staff  members  of  Yank: 

Staff  Sergeant  John  A.  Bush- 
emi,  formerly  of  Centerville, 
Iowa,  posthumously,  who  was 
killed  in  action  Feb.  19,  1944, 
in  the  invasion  of  the  Eniwetok 
atoll.  He  was  formerly  a  staff 
photographer  on  the  Gary  ( Ind. ) 
Post-Tribune. 

Technical  Sergeant  David  B. 


Richardson,  formerly  of  Maple¬ 
wood.  N.  J.,  who  was  wounded 
in  Lae,  New  Guinea,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1943.  He  received  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Merit  from  Gen.  Douglai 
MacArthur.  Richardson  is  now 
assigned  to  Gen.  Stilwell’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Burma,  where  he  ii 
reporting  the  Burma  campaign. 

He  formerly  worked  on  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  New  York 
Herald  -  Tribune  and  Oranot 
(N.  J.).  Daily  Courier. 

Technical  Sergeant  Georg 
N.  Meyers,  formerly  of  Sto^- 
ton.  Cal.,  for  bravery  in  action 
in  covering  the  Aleutians,  both 
as  a  reporter  and  photographer. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  oi 
Attu,  and  as  a  soldier-corro- 
pondent  landed  with  the  fint 
batch  of  troops  and  fought 
through  the  entire  campaign 
He  was  cited  by  Vice-Admiral 
’Thomas  C.  Kincaid  on  June  li 
1943.  In  the  landing  at  Kiska 
he  further  distinguished  himself 
A  writer  in  civilian  life,  he 
Joined  the  Army  and  became  a 
photographer. 

The  other  nine  declared  out¬ 
standing  in  the  field  are: 

Keith  Palmer,  of  Newsweek, 
awarded  posthumously;  Regi¬ 
nald  Ingraham  and  Robert  Sher 
rod,  of  Time  Magazine;  Rembert 
James,  Associated  Press,  and 
Frank  Filan,  Associated  Prea 
photographer;  Frazier  Hunt,  ra¬ 
dio  commentator;  and  George  E. 
Jones,  Robert  Vermillion  and 
Richard  W.  Johnston,  all  of  the 
United  Press. 

Johnston  also  won  the  Head¬ 
lined’  Club  award  for  the  beat 
foreign  news  reporting  from  Qw 
South  Pacific. 
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One  of  the  “HIGH  SPOTS”  of  New  England  Effective 
Buying  Income  DOUBLED  Since  1940! 
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Postwar  Plan  of  American  Airlines 


Today  American  Airlines  operates  8,365  miles 
of  airways  throughout  the  United  States  and 
into  Canada  and  Mexico.  We  have  filed  applica¬ 
tions  for  authority  to  operate  5,322  additional 
miles  within  the  U.  S.  and  3,419  miles  to  Europe. 
The  air-map  above  shows  the  cities  which  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  now  serves  and  seeks  to  serve.  This  is 
our  present  plan,  but  we  believe  that  the  public 
interest  will  require  American  to  serve  more  cities. 

This  is  our  contribution  to  the  network  of  air- 
service  that  is  indispensable  to  the  future  growth, 
prosperity  and  protection  of  our  nation. 

Every  city  in  our  land  must  do  business  with 
many  other  cities  all  over  our  three  million  square 
miles.  That  calls  for  transportation  of  people,  mail, 
merchandise  and  materials  of  many  kinds.  The 
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swifter  and  more  flexible  the  transportation  facili¬ 
ties,  the  closer  together  we  become,  and  the  more 
effectively  we  can  work  together. 

In  this  war,  our  Airlines,  cooperadng  with  the 
Army  Air  Transport  Command  and  the  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service,  are  circling  the  globe  with  daily 
flights  over  arctics,  jungles,  oceans  and  deserts. 
What  they  are  doing  is  the  blueprint  for  your  new 
world.  It  stems  from  the  fact  that  air  is  universal, 
available  to  everyone,  everywhere,  alike,  and  it  is 
our  purpose  to  meet  our  air  demand. 

There  is  no  pessimism  among  those  who  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  air  transportation  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  They  see  more  new  prosperity  and  more 
achievements  of  all  kinds  than  were  ever  possible 
before. 


Airlines 
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Post-War  Plans, 
Jeeps,  Okies  Are 
Woman's  Work 


Sigrid  Am* 


Sigrid  Ame,  AP  Ace 
Washington  Correspon¬ 
dent  Analyzes  Finance 

(First  m  a  series  on  M'onwn 
IFashtHf/tOH  Correst>oMdrnls) 
When  the  Associated  Press 
wants  a  reporter  to  juggle  with 
the  figures  of  the  national  debt, 
analyze  prob¬ 
able  post  -  war 
trade,  econom¬ 
ics,  education  or 
health  or  hazard 
a  prediction  on 
the  effects  of  il¬ 
legitimate  chil¬ 
dren  on  post¬ 
war  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  it  usually 
assigns  blonde, 
handsome  Sigrid 
Ame  to  the 
story. 

She  is  one  of 

AP’s  top  reporters  in  her  field, 
currently,  and  probably  for  quite 
a  few  years  to  come,  its  expert 
on  developments  after  the  war, 
and  one  of  the  many  capable 
women  correspondents  who 
decorate  the  male  reporter’s 
former  happy  hunting  ground — 
Washington. 

Bora  in  New  York,  where  she 
still  nominally  lives,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Cleveland’s  public 
schools,  where  she  was  strictly 
a  “boob”  at  mathematics,  she 
grew  up  to  the  assignment,  her 
biggest  Washington  <diore,  an 
analysis  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Her  chart  so  impressed  the 
bureau — and  her  questions  so 
puzzled  them — ^that  they  offered 
her  a  job  figuring  out  the  an¬ 
swers  for  the  government,  but 
ghe  preferred  to  stay  with  AP. 

Started  in  Cleveload 


After  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  Sigrid  went 
to  work  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  then  reported  for  the 
Muskogee  (OUsl)  Timea-Detno- 
crat,  the  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
the  Detroit  News  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News.  In  1932  she  joined 
the  AP  Washington  bureau. 

During  her  pre-Washington 
days  and  10  years  before  John 
Steinbeck's  “Gcapes  o<  Wrath” 
Miss  Ame  had  covered  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  groimd  in  arti¬ 
cles  about  the  “Okies.” 

In  the  course  of  more  than  a 
little  crusading  she  bought  a 
24-hour-old  baby  to  expose  the 
traffic  in  infanta.  She  uncovered 
facts  about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
She  was  the  main  factor  in  get¬ 
ting  an  aged  convicted  rourder- 
ar’s  sentence  commuted  to  life 
Imprisonment  because  she  be¬ 
lieved  extenuating  circumstances 
weighed  against  a  death  penalty. 

Beginninjg  her  Washini^n  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  New  Deal,  she  an¬ 
alyzed  each  alphabetical  group 
as  it  started.  Convinced  by 
study  of  the  textile  code  under 
NBA  that  dress  materials  would 
go  sky-high,  she  bought  an  eight- 
year  supply — and  is  still  using  it. 

In  1941  Sigrid  Ame  went  to 
Hollywood  for  three  numths  as 
the  first  part  of  a  roving  assign- 
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ment.  but  in  wartime  she  prefers 
news  coverage  of  more  national 
and  international  interest,  such 
as  riding  up  the  Alaskan  high¬ 
way  in  a  jeep — which  made  her 
jeep-sick. 

She  broke  the  first  story  on 
civilian  defense.  She  has  cov¬ 
ered  race  riots,  has  helped  serve 
tea  in  the  home  of  a  Supreme 
Court  justice,  is  a  trusts  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  many  persons  high 
in  Washington  circles. 

In  her  post-war  copy  she  has 
covered  production  and  trade 
problems.  Her  round  up  of  the 
effect  of  the  national  debt  on 
post-war  economy  convinces  her 
the  debt  will  not  throw  the 
country  off  base  if  we  are  willing 
to  continue  to  pay  high  taxes 
until  it  is  liquidated  and  if  pro¬ 
duction.  and  hence  taxes,  are 
kept  at  a  high  level. 

Recent  stories  bearing  the 
Arne  by-line  pointed  out  that 
Germany  is  even  now  preparing 
for  another  war  after  this  one. 
She  broke  a  story  on  inside  Gov¬ 
ernment  plans  to  stock-pile  raw 
materials  after  the  war,  enough 
to  meet  needs  for  another  three- 
years’  war  and  to  use  as  a 
method  of  settling  international 
debt. 

Her  stories  have  discussed  the 
need  for  full  re-employment  of 
labor,  the  employers’  problems 
in  reconverting  their  factories 
and  freeing  cash  for  peacetime 
work,  the  necessity  of  world 
plans  for  obtaining  freer  trade 
lanes,  the  points  at  which  vari¬ 
ous  world  plans  collide  and  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  Moscow  Pact. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  New  Deal,  she'll  be 
covering  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  national  conventions 
in  June  and  July  for  AP. 


Children's  Tastes 
In  Reading  Studied 

continued  from  page  12 


larger  than  appears  in  this 
survey. 

(4)  As  is  characteristic  of  the 
feminine  mind,  many  more  girls 
than  boys  read  the  personals 
column,  fashions,  poetry,  obitu¬ 
aries  and,  of  course,  the  gossip 
column. 

(5)  There  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  early  start  girls  make 
in  reading  those  items  that  are 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
woman,  such  as  household  hints, 
fashions,  and  the  woman’s  page 
in  general. 

(6)  As  a  match  to  the  above, 
far  more  boys  than  girls  read 
items  dealing  with  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  science,  aviation,  and 
industry. 

(7)  Almost  three  times  as 
nnany  girls  as  boys  are  interested 
in  education. 

( 8 )  Confirming  the  general  be¬ 
lief  that  girls  are  inclined  to 
think  of  the  future  boUi  sooner 
and  in  larger  numbers  than  boys, 
we  have  the  fact  that  11.7%  of 
the  girls  as  against  6.5%  of  the 
boys  read  news  items  dealing 
with  occupations. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  reading  habits  of  Amer¬ 
ican  high-school  boys  and  girls 
are,  on  the  whole,  wholesome 
and  indicate  the  healthy  state 
of  mind  of  American  youth. 


Paper  Troopers 
To  Boost  Salvage 
This  Summer 

A  new  plan  to  prevent  usual 
summer  shrinkage  of  waste 
paper  collections  and  to  give 
boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  gain 
official  status  in  the  war  effort 
by  enlistment  as  Paper  Troopers 
for  the  War  Production  Board 
was  launched  this  week  experi¬ 
mentally  in  selected  cities  by  the 
U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Cam¬ 
paign  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Although  good  progress  had 
been  reported  by  newspapers  in 
collections  and  91%  of  the  week¬ 
ly  goal  of  155,000  tons  was 
reached  in  the  week  ending  May 
6,  last  week’s  collections  slipped 
back  to  88%  of  the  goal,  at  the 
same  time  that  signs  increased 
of  further  curtailment  of  civilian 
use  of  paper  to  provide  for  in¬ 
creased  military  needs  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  invasion. 

New  orders  drastically  limit¬ 
ing  the  civilian  use  of  paper  for 
bags,  containers,  boxes  and  many 
similar  products,  will  be  issued 
soon,  Rex  W.  Hovey,  director  of 
the  WPB  paper  division,  told 
members  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Purchasing  Agents  at 
their  convention  in  New  York, 
May  30.  These  orders  limiting 
production,  he  said,  would  be 
necessitated  by  the  Army’s 
needs. 

Because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
waste  paper,  mills  producing 


strong  papers  and  papeibong 
have  been  obliged  to  iw  mort 
and  more  virgin  sulphite  pulp. 
Henry  G.  Boon,  assistant  WPB 
director,  explained.  “The  sched¬ 
uled  production  of  prinfiai 
papers,”  he  said,  “is  down  sub¬ 
stantially,  newsprint  being  about 
26%  less  than  in  1942  and  book 
papers  down  about  20%.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  fine  papers  will  be 
15%  less  and  bag  paper  will  be 
more  than  40%  less  than  two 
years  ago.” 

Donald  Nelson,  chairman  d 
the  WPB,  in  testimony  before 
the  Truman  Committee  recently, 
stated  that  the  future  success  d 
waste  paper  collections  would 
directly  affect  the  amount  d 
newsprint  alloted  to  newspapen. 

To  stimulate  these  necemiy 
collections  and  prevent  further 
printing  paper  cuts,  Indusltisl 
Publications,  Inc.,  of  Chkan, 
has  offered  a  monthly  prize  d 
$100  “for  the  best  plan  or  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  a  reader  of  our 
magazines  that  has  resulted,  or 
will  result,  in  saving  paper  in 
your  business.” 

The  WPB-ANPA  Paper  Troop¬ 
er  plan,  explained  in  a  foldsr 
that  offers  many  organizafiso 
suggestions  which  have  been 
successful  in  various  comnunl- 
ties,  invites  enlistment  of  boyi 
and  girls  with  insignia  to  be 
sewed  to  the  sleeve  and  chevrou 
to  be  added  for  collecting  certain 
quotas  or  winning  certain  con¬ 
tests.  School  and  individual  pupil 
certificates  of  merit,  signed  n 
Mr.  Nelson  and  state  or  local  offi¬ 
cials  are  suggested  as  additional 
stimulus. 
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Farnsworth,  of 
AP,  an  Airborne 
Marco  Polo 

Y-Forci  Hdqtrs.,  China— Cov¬ 
ering  the  war  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press 
has  made  Clyde 
A.  Farnswor^  a 
modern  Marco 
Polo. 

In  his  capacity 
as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  how¬ 
ever,  F  a  r  n  3  - 
worth  in  less 
than  two  years 
in  the  C-B-I  the¬ 
ater,  has  trav¬ 
eled  thousands 
of  miles  farther 
and  experienced 
finitely  more  hazardous  than  did 
the  Venetian  merchant  600  years 
ago.  Traveling  chiefly  by  air¬ 
plane,  War  Correspondent  Farns¬ 
worth  has  covered  during  the 
time  he  has  been  in  the  Far  East 

vaster  distances  than  Messer 

Marco  in  his  20-year  sojourn  in 
the  Orient. 

Home  Beckons 

Where  Marco  was  content  to 
dally  at  the  court  of  Kublai 
Khan  and  trek  through  the  then 
unexplored  regions  of  the  East¬ 
ern  hinterlands  for  a  score  of 
years,  the  AP  correspondent  has 
no  desire  to  follow  his  example. 
When  his  newspaper  job  is  done, 
Farnsworth  will  be  glad  to  get 
back  to  his  home  in  Mt  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  where  Mrs.  Farnsworth 
and  his  three  youngsters  await 
his  return  from  the  war. 

Farnsworth  is  typical  of  the 
war  correspondent  of  World  War 
II.  An  experienced  reporter,  he 
knows  how  to  get  the  facts  of  a 
story,  write  it  and  get  it  back 
to  his  readers  in  the  States  as 
fast  as  radio  or  cable  facilities 
permit.  And  in  covering  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  field,  personal 
comfort  and  safety  are  matters 
of  secondary  consideration  to 
getting  the  story  on  the  wires 
while  it  is  “hot.” 

Clyde  Addison  Farnsworth  was 
born  in  Nankin,  Ohio,  March  23. 
1908.  Following  his  mother's 
death  when  he  was  a  small  boy, 
he  spent  much  of  his  youth  with 
his  grandparents  and  it  was  as 
a  result  of  accompanying  them 
to  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  one  win¬ 
ter  when  he  was  16,  that  he 
started  in  newspaper  work.  He 
was  in  his  third  year  of  high 
school  at  the  time.  Securing 
work  on  a  small  Florida  paper 
after  school  hours,  he  quit  school 
entirely  when  the  opportunity 
offered  to  become  full  time  po¬ 
lice  reporter  on  the  paper. 

Returning  to  Ohio  in  the 
spring,  he  went  back  to  school 
and  was  graduated  from  Ash¬ 
land.  Ohio,  High  School.  After 
two  years  at  Ashland  College,  he 
went  to  work  on  the  Toledo 
Newt-Bee.  On  the  advice  of  the 
city  editor  he  left  the  News-Bee 
to  secure  more  practical  experi¬ 
ence  and  put  in  two  years  on 
the  smaller  Morning  Star  at 
Lima.  Ohio.  He  joined  the 
Cleveland  bureau  of  the  AP  in 
1931,  covering  the  Ohio  State 
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Farnsworth 
adventures  in- 


Pen  itentiary  and  the  State  Office 
Building  run.  His  outstanding 
“big”  story  while  on  this  assign¬ 
ment  was  his  coverage  of  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary  fire,  where  he 
saw  the  bodies  of  some  320  con¬ 
victs  carried  out  of  one  cell 
block  after  the  fire  had  swept 
through  the  prison. 

After  a  year  with  the  AP  in 
Cleveland,  he  was  sent  to  the 
New  York  office,  joining  the 
cable  desk  in  1936. 

He  left  for  Cairo  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1942,  and  for  the  next  six 
months  covered  ttie  Middle  East 
extensively. 

In  the  summer  of  1943,  Farns¬ 
worth  arrived  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater.  He  has  had 
few  dull  moments  since  his  ar¬ 
rival.  From  Chungking  he  made 
hie  way  to  the  fi^t  when  the 
Japanese  launched  their  offens¬ 
ive  aimed  at  Chansha.  He  saw 
the  Chinese  Army  Forces  and 
General  Claire  Chennault’s  14tli 
U.S.  Air  Force  in  action  and  was 
with  the  Chinese  troeps  when 
they  stopped  the  Jap  advance  at 
Changteh. 

Bombs  for  Christmas 

It  was  during  the  phase  of  the 
fiercest  fighting  between  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  troops  in 
this  action  that  Farnsworth  on 
the  morning  before  Christmas. 
1943,  had  his  initial  baptism  by 
bombfire.  He  had  been  assigned 
sleeping  quarters  the  night  be¬ 
fore  in  the  only  large  building 
left  intact  in  the  town  of  Tao- 
yuan  up  the  Yuan  River  from 
Changteh.  In  peacetime  the 
building  was  us^  as  a  dormi¬ 
tory  of  a  girls’  school.  Farns¬ 
worth  had  a  cot  on  the  second 
floor.  He  was  happily  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  had 
stored  on  the  first  floor  tons  of 
captured  Japanese  munitions  and 
materiel,  including  high  ex¬ 
plosive  bombs  and  incendiaries. 

The  warning  shout  of  “Enemy 
planes!”  brought  Farnsworth 
tumbling  out  of  bed. 

“I’d  read  a  lot  and  written  a 
lot  about  bombing  operations,” 
recalls  the  AP  correspondent, 
“but  until  then  bombing  hadn’t 
meant  to  me  what  it  means  now. 
Those  planes  seemed  to  have 
singled  me  out  as  their  personal 
target.  They  came  diving  down 
right  at  me,  it  seemed,  and  then 
let  go  with  their  290-pound 
bombs.  The  ground  and  the 
building  heav^  and  shook  as 
the  bombs  tore  huge  craters  in 
the  earth.  I  saw  the  earth  spew 
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Thii  it  New  York — noc  a  boom 
town— but  still  far  and  away  the 
country’s  grettett  reservoir  of 
buying  powet^-a  market  favored 
in  the  postwar  era  since  little 
time  will  be  needed  for  indus¬ 
trial  reconversion. 

In  this  greatest  of  markets  The 
Sun  still  holds  its  advertising 
leadership  among  evening  news- 
(npers — as  it  has  for  19  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


New  York 


up  only  30  yards  away,  but  the 
building  in  which  we  had  been 
quartered  was  unscathed.  It  was 
not  until  the  enemy  planes  had 
vanished  that  I  learned  that  the 
ground  floor  was  jammed  with 
the  captured  munitions.” 

In  the  months  that  Farns¬ 
worth  has  been  on  assignment  in 
the  China-Burma-India  theater, 
he  has  become  a  familiar  figure 
at  headquarters  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Joseph  W.  Stilwell,  Brlg.-Gen. 
Frank  Dorn,  the  commanding 
general’s  chief  of  staff,  Maj.-Gen. 
Claire  L.  Chennault,  Brig.-Gen. 
Frank  Merrill,  and  the  other 
American  Army  officers  who  are 
working  and  fighting  with  tne 
Chinese  Armies  in  this  theater. 
He  has  gotten  right  up  to  the 
front  lines  in  Burma  and  China, 
and  trips  over  the  Himalayan 
“hump”  between  India  and 
China,  the  toughest  air  travel 
route  in  the  world,  have  become 
as  commonplace  to  him  as  rides 
in  the  New  York  subway. 

Whether  travelihg^  by  plane, 
jeep,  mule-pack,  sedan  chair  or 
afoot,  Farnsworth  travels  light. 
Khaki  shirt  and  trousers,  heavy 
field  boots,  O.D.  cap,  its  upturned 
peak  carrying  his  metal  war  cor¬ 
respondent’s  badge,  a  C.B.I.  the¬ 
ater  patch  on  his  left  shoulder 
and  a  leather  flying  jacket  with 
a  small  Chinese  “passport”  flag 
sewed  on  the  back  comprises  his 
outfit.  His  working  equipment 
consists  of  a  fountain  pen,  pencil, 
pad,  portable  typewriter  and  a 
Zeiss  camera,  slung  in  its  leather 
case  around  his  neck.  It’s  not 
much  field  equipment  but  a  war 
correspondent  learns  to  find  his 
comfort  wherever  he  can  put 
down  his  typewriter. 


Iran  Publication 
Wins  G.I.  Competition 


Winners  in  the  second  annual 
service  publication  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  Camp  Newspaper  Sw- 
vice,  news  distributing  agei 
of  the  Army,  were  annoi  __ 
May  27.  The  grand  prize  west 
to  the  U.  S.  Army  Dispatch,  pub- 
lished  by  the  Office  of  Technleil 
Information  in  Iran  for  troops  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  Command. 

Other  winners  were  the  45|ji 
Division  News,  published  ia 
Italy,  which  took  first  prize  in 
the  overseas  letterpress  (typt  p 
printing)  class;  the  957  Newt, 
published  in  the  HawaUm 
Islands,  which  took  first  prize  ia 
the  overseas  offset  (phof 
ography )  class,  and  the 
Beacon  which  won  first  _ 
the  overseas  mimeograph  ci 

Domestic  winners  were: 

Drew  Field  (Fla.)  Echoes, 
terpress;  Nprfh  Star,  ILS. 
Transport  Command  in 
offset;  and  the  Ft.  Ni 
(N.  Y.)  Drum,  mimeograph. 

The  contest  was  judged 
Paul  Bellamy,  editor  cd  ths 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  (]hal 
Shaw,  managing  editor  of  Newt- 
week;  and  Lee  Wood,  executhe 
editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telepram. 


prize  i 


clan 


Building  Research  Plan 

A  new  working  agreement 
between  Fortune  and  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Forum,  published  bf. 
Henry  R.  Luce,  is  now  in  efiee^ 
Possibilities  are  a  new  ma|H 
zine  on  housing  and  allied  indaii 
tries  may  grow  out  of  expeil^ 
mental  work. 
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url  UP!  Payrolls!  Nra 
income!  Retail  Sales!  Mew 
"hlqks”  yearly  »»■*•  ••■« 
fore  Pear!  Harbor.  No 
TIME  boom  ...  the  C.  E.  P- 
survey  says:  "no  P®*rwer 
conversion  problems  here. 


PCORIfl  JOURnilL  and  STAR 


- PCORU  NEWSPAPERS.  INC.,  AGENT 

National  Representatives ..  WARD-GRIFFITH  COM  jnc- 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 

DETROIT  ATLANTA 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  June  3. 


A  new  and  secret  weapon  until  a  few  months  ago,  the 
GMC  “Duck”  has  now  become  a  valued  veteran  of 
invasion  campaigns  from  Sicily  to  the  South  Pacific. 
Part  boat  and  part  truck,  it  combines  the  performance 
and  advantages  of  both.  Loaded  with  fighters,  food  or 
fighting  equipment,  it  can  travel  from  ship  to  shore, 
and  back  again,  with  a  simple  shifting  of  controls.  * 
On  land,  the“  Duck’s”  powerful  engine  and  sturdy, 
six-wheel  drive  chassis  carry  it  over  regular  road  \ 


or  tough  terrain,  right  along  with  the  famous  GMC 
2H  ton,  “six-by-six”  Army  truck.  In  the  water,  chas¬ 
sis  and  tires  add  stability  and  seaworthiness  to  the  big, 
buoyant,  all-steel  hull,  making  for  “smooth  sailing”  in 
heavy  surf  and  high  seas.  Since  earliest  colonial  wars, 
America’s  fighting  men  have  gone  Down  To  The  Sea 
In  Ships.  But  World  War  II  is  the  first  time 
that  our  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines  have 
/  come  Up  From  The  Sea  In  Amphibian  Trucks! 


1 

Jp  from  the  Sea  . . .  ^ 

H  GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION  '  GENERAL  MOTORS 

H0m0  •/  C9mm0rci*l  GMC  Tmcka  and  GM  Coackaa  .  .  .  Vnlnma  Pmdmcar  af  GMC  Army  Tmckt  and  Ampkikian  **Dmcks** 

fftimiTOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Jm«  3,  1944 
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_  “We  suggest.'  answered  the  Claude  and  Oena  Braswell,  and  home  front  readers  and  am,,. 

m  city  desk,  "that  you  telephone  dve  children.  o€  Cedar  Grove,  the  servicemen  for  whom^ 

£  ^  /  /  the  Atlanta  office  of  the  collector  whose  home  and  furnishings  tabloid  is  primarily  intended. 

jM/aasf  internal  revenue,  as  they  have  were  burned  last  week.  The  The  four-page  insert  U  ns 

« — a>  things  at  their  finger  tips  '  Constitution’s  first  story  and  two  lished  once  a  week,  as  a  parte 

"But  this  IS  the  Office  of  the  appeals  broadcast  over  station  the  Times’  Saturday  editioa.m 

HAGINZ  our  surpriM  the  othw  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.”  WAGA  brought  more  than  one  is  folded  into  the  paper  ia  m 

j---  hundred  blood  donors,  to  aid  a  way  as  to  be  removed  withH 

Braswell  who  suffered  third  de-  tearing  or  cutting.  Page  0^ 

gree  burns  from  the  waist  down  the  paper  features  a  hometia 

and  which  resulted  in  the  am-  scene,  and  a  condensation  of  k. 

putation  of  both  legs,  Mrs.  Bras-  portant  local  news  of  the  ma 

well  was  also  burned,  suffered  a  The  inside  pages  feature  TKiii 

sprained  ankle  as  a  result  of  sports  articles  and  photognL 

returning  to  the  flaming  bouse  while  the  fourth  page  carriwj 

to  rescue  her  five-day-old  baby,  week’s  marriage  license  appliQ. 

Other  benefits  resulting  from  tions,  more  city  newt  ud  i 


vltation  to  attend  the  "uncen-  didn’t  get  but  one  copy  of 

sored  Freedom  Dinner”  in  New  the  order,  and  it  has  been  mis- 
York  to  hear  "five  of  the  fore¬ 
most  anti-FBaeist  fighters  of 
America’*  as  speakers. 

’’Faatlam  never  takes  a  holi¬ 
day.  It  always  consolidates  and 
advances  its  positions  vdiile  de¬ 
mocracy  ilasps.  The  democratic 
foreas  will  undergo  its  most 
severe  test  this  summer.  Our 
vigilance  may  well  decide  the 
future  oi  our  country  few  many 
years  to  come."  the  letter  stated. 

The  dinner  is  to  raise  funds  for 
the  “Knergency  budget  of  The 
Protettant  and  its  Textbook 
Commission.” 

As  a  P.S.  the  letter  added: 

‘“rhe  speeches  will  be  strictly 
off-the-record.” 


EdihH-  for  a  Day 
GIVKN  birth  by  Elizabeth  Wil¬ 
kins  ot  the  Oklahoma  City 
Timet  staff  who  thought  return¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  Oklahoma 
city’s  own  45th  Division  should 
have  a  chance  to  “edit”  the  news 
for  a  day,  was  inaugurated  May 
286S  week  ii»y»  2#  by  the  Times: 

lb  most  of  dte  people  at  home 
.  Anzio  beachhead  merely  means 

>r  Co^igii^,  a  place  filled  with  fighting,  a 
ii.  It  I*  obruM*  sense  of  suspense,  some  distant 
doe»  not  appre  pnjnt  vital  to  winning  the  war. 

Call  ’WS  To  Capt.  Charles  W.  Clever- 
den.  battalion  intelligence  officer 
with  the  45th  Division,  and 
Anzio  editor  of  the  Times  for  a 
day,  it  is  a  real  and  visible  ter¬ 
rain  to  be  seen  in  all  its  terrible 
intensity  whenever  he  closes  his 
eyes  and  thinks  back  to  the  days 
before  April  8.  April  8  is  the 
day  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Thun- 
derbird  group,  sent  home  on 
leave,  went  aboard  ship  headed 
for  tha  States. 

Captain  Cleverdon  sat  on  the 
rim  of  the  Times  copy  desk  read¬ 
ing  the  Anzio  news  as  it  came  in 
over  tha  teletype  and  editing  it 
with  comments  of  his  own  in¬ 
serted.  "The  Times  brings  you 
first  hand  Anzio  news  int«i>re- 
THE  librarian  and  lobby-stopwr  tation  from  a  man  who  has  been 
for  ffia  PHoanix  Arizona  Be-  there.”  the  paper  stated  to  its 
public  and  Gazette,  realized  dte  readers, 
would  have  to  answer  scores  of 

telephane  calfa  on  the  Kentucky  Funds  for  Stricken  Family 
Derby.  So  she  stepped  up  with  .  j 

pencil  and  paper  to  watch  results  ^  rais^ 

come  in  over  toe  AP  wires.  by  Atlanta  Constitutton  read- 

The  first  flash  was:  "Pensive  ‘o  “  Georgia  family. 


New  Service  Paper 
THE  Minneapolis  Daily  Times 
reports  a  unanimous^  favor¬ 
able  reception  to  its  special 
“Fighters  Digest”  edition,  now 
three  weeks  old,  both  among 


THE  Syracuse  ( N.  Y. )  Post- 
Standard  revealed  the  neatest 
trick  of  the  week  in  this  item : 

TWO  CHILDREN  BORN 
^TsaAM.— Mr.  ami  Mr*.  Wayne  Hoff- 
nwa.  MaMcna.  are  the  parents  of  a 
•laeshter  hon  Momiay  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Felia  I^inaon. 


Tomorrow's 

Markets 


INDUSTRIAL 

PAYROLL 


ASTOUNDING  discovery  by  a 
Flint  ( Mich,  i  Journal  head 
writer: 

COW  MAJOR  FACTOR 
IN  DAIRY  MiRD. 

FARMttS*  CLUl  TOLD 


may  bo  aatimatad  today 
by  tha  wida  variaty  of 
upon  which 
industrial  payrolls  are 
basad  undar  normal 
conditions.  Among 
loading  Battla  Craak 
industries  are  those 
who  make: 

Cereal  foods 
Farm  machiaery 
Steam  pumps 
Wrappia^f  machinery 
Valves 

Printing  presses 
Shipping  containers 
Tructractore 
Gas,  electric  ranges 


is  concanfratad  in 
Wastarn  WaaMngton 
'(f  ^  it’s  a  market 

demanding  MORE  than 
“ana-city”  caverage. 
That’s  why  TACOMA, 
as  well  as  Seattle,  ii  a 
MUST  on  every  news¬ 
paper  list. 

(SMifce;  SUM  D«pt.  Ubw 

0  Industries) 


AUan-Klapp  Co. 


IReprejentative*; 


Tacoma,  Washington 

Lorenzen  Gr  Thompson,  Inc. 
National  Representatives 
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IDITOR  a  PUiLISHER  for  Jiiae  A  tWil 


r  Zinder  (New  Delhi),  Tneo£>re  H.  White 
Holland  McConbs  (Buenoe  Alrci)*  Hart 


wawwf  wiara.  n.oDerx  r.  Marun.  rrama  mo 
Jam  Meteatfc,  Stoyan  Pribicnevtch,  Jack 


TfMC,  MAY  29,  1944 


TIME 

THI  WtIKLV  NIWSMAOAZIHS 

INDEX 
Army  &  Mii>y  nn  Min*' 

^ —  O  1 

0  lafMO  1 

i  •  s  is  storV 
\  stovan 

\  wanted  to  .0 

\  i:\o®6 . 


.  enroae  Scull,  Herbi^  Sotow. 
homiiaon,  Eleanor  Welch.  Ben 

EDITORIAI  RESEARCHERS 

f>nrothea  Bourne.  Ix>ui«e  Brooaugh,  Elizabeth  Budelmafu 
Uavila,  Carol  Donohag^  Jane  Dunn,  Eileen  Doming, 
Blanche  Finn,  Pntricin  FWter,  Mary  2.  Glenaon, 
Dorothy  Goodglon.  Jean  Hamilton,  Lota  C.  Holsworth, 
CoMtance  Lniley.  Em  A4elnide  Lee,  Helen  McCreery, 
Jane  McGaifim,  Mnrinn  MacPhaiU  Ru^  Nicbolo,  Loniee 
Omwake,  Ann  D.  Powera.  Maryloia  Purdy,  Margaret 
Qtrintby,  Mabel  Schobert,  Virginia  Schniartx,  Hilda  Scott. 
S^thlera  ShortnU,  Mnriorie  G.  Smith,  Elianbeth  Soffer, 
Francea  SCevenaoo,  VI  Ving  Sung,  Eleanot  Tatnm,  E^za- 
tMb  UptM,  Muriel  Well^  Jane  Wilaoo,  Julia  Wilaon, 
EUaabetb  WoUf 

BUREAU  HEADS 

David  W.  Hmlburd  Jr.  (Chief)*  Charles  Christian  W’erten- 
baker  (Chi^  Military  Coireraoodent),  Felix  Belair  Jr. 
(Washington),  RoiMt  Hagy  (Chicago),  Walter  Graebner 
(London),  WiUiam  Howland  (Atlanta).  Herbert  Brean 
(Detroit),  Henry\V.  Hough  (Denver),  ^dney  L.  Janes 
(Los  AngeTes),  Kbbert  de  Reos  (San  Prensiaee),  Paal 
O’Neil  (Seattle),  WiU  Lau 


John  Scott  (Stockholm),  Richwtl  Lauterhnch  (Meseow) 

STARE  OORRESEONDanS 

lehn  R,  Beal,  Jack  Relden,  Helen  Bmdl4M4»  Jane  Braga. 
RairiDOod  UllBara  Chickering,  John  Denson, 

Ben  Dulaney,  W’iltlam  Fisher,  Fritz  Goodwin,  Henry 
Graham,  Wiuiam  P.  (*ray,  Scott  Hart.  Reg  Ingraham, 
Pcarival  Knnnth,  Stephen  Laiitl.  Kdwara  I^ocnett.  Sherry 


mstiii.  WMmett  Hagsdaiev  Jaaqueinie  bnix,  Dennis  Scan* 
Ian.  Robert  Sheehan,  James  Stiepley,  Daniel  del  Selnr, 
Eleanor  Steinert,  Patricia  Tucker.  Suresh  Vaidya.  William 
WaltaiB,  Mmy  Wekh,  William  W.  White,  DwiglRWhitMy 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Eric  Hodgins 

PUSLISMER 
P.  1,  Prmiticc 

Address  all  correspondence  regarding  subscfipikms. 
index,  binders,  bound  vt^ame^  to  the  Cirsulslm  Muitn- 
err.  330  East  22od  Scrnet,  Chicago  IDlnois. 

Fidianrinlaad  advsaiMngodlees,  Tims  R  Life  Buit4>iNC» 


Rockefeller  Center,  New  Yerk  26,  N.Y. 

^’ntewvyfma  Rkrtm.*  SS.Od  a  year  in  tha  Continaatal 
U.S.  and  Canada.  Additional  charges  for  plaae-speeded 
editions:  Hawaii,  S3:  Cubn  and  Mexico*  S2«S0:  South 
America  and  the  C'aribbenn,  SS.  Fereiga  postage  else¬ 
where.  $J.  Spceial  rates  for  nMDibers  of  tne. armed  forces 
in  or  those  addressed  by  Al'O  or  FFO  mail.  S3.50. 

CM  age  of  addrtss:  Four  weeks*  aotice  required  for 
change  of  address.  W’hea  erdaring  a  change  please  furnish 
an  address  stencil  impression  from  a  recent  issae  if  you 
can.  Address  chanxes  caaaot  be  made  without  the  old 
address  as  well  as  the  new  one. 

T9u  AsMctiUed  Prtss  is  exetasively  entitled  to  the  use  for 
repubHcatfott  of  the  local  tel^raphtc  and.  cable  news 
published  herein,  originated  Timb,  The  Weekly  News* 
or  ohtiinrrl  from  rhs  Attotmltd  Prau, 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

To  answer  some  of  the  questions  subscribers  oil  over  the  world  hove  been 
asking  about  how  Time  gothors,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


When  D-day  comes.  Marshal  ■ 

Tito  in  Yugoslavia  promises  \ 

that  his  Partisan  armies  will  ] 

take  the  offensive  too,  thrust¬ 
ing  north  into  Germany’s  un¬ 
derside  while  our  men  batter 
at  the  western  beaches. 

And  so  perhaps  this  week  you 
might  like  me  to  tell  you  some-  ( 
thing  about  the  only  Ameri¬ 
can  war  correspondent  in  the  < 

Balkans  today — Stoyan  Pribi-  J 

chevich  of  Time  &  Life,  chosen  A 

by  lot  to  represent  not  only  J 

our  magazines  but  the  entire 
American  press. 

Stoyan  was  flown  into  Yugoslavia 
early  this  month,  landed  ten  miles 
behmd  the  fighting  front,  was  driven 
in  a  captured  German  Volkswagen 
to  Marshal  Tito’s  mountain  strong¬ 
hold  (Time,  May  22).  He  is  the 
first  U.S,  newsman  to  meet 
Tito  face  to  face  (they  talked 
in  Serbo-Croatian),  the  first 
correqxmdent  able  to  short- 
circuit  an  interpreter  and  talk 
directly  with  the  guerrillas, 
the  first  American  reporter  to 
enter  Yugoslavia  at  all  since 
Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  Daniel 
De  Luce  got  in  and  out  of  the 
country  seven  months  ago. 


Stoyan  has  been  our  Balkan  Wi 
expert  for  years.  Although  he  V 
is  now  a  U.S.  citizen,  he  was 
bom  in  a  district  of  old  Austria- 
Hungary  which  became  part  of 
Yugoslavia  after  World  War  I.  His 
father  was  Yugoslav  Minister  of 
the  Interior  until  he  was  exiled  for 
opposing  the  late  King  Alexander’s 
dictatorship — and  Stoyan  today  has 
one  cousin  who  is  a  liratenant  colo¬ 
nel  on  Tito’s  general  staff,  another 
who  is  an  official  on  the  Partisan 
National  Committee. 

Stoyan  himself  joined  our  staff 
in  1940,  right  after  he  finished 
World  Without  End,  a  history  the 
New  York  Times  called  “the  best 


Time’s 

PWBICHEVICH 

With  Tito  in 
Yugoslavia 


book  about  the  Balkans  in 
[^/  a  long  time."  At  first  he 
I  I  fi  ®  writer  for 

fi  yif  Yugo- 

slavia  was  overrun  by  the 

Ullf  ^ 

get  back  to  his  own  coun- 
fAj/  try  as  a  Time  conespond- 
W  enL  Until  last  fall,  the 
(y  closest  he  couM  get  was 

I  Britain,  where  he  worked 

I  on  the  staff  of  our  London 

l\  office  and  kept  in  close 

V  touch  with  the  Balkan 

underground  (he  is  <me  big 
reason  why  Time  has  so 
often  been  first  to  bring  yoo  news  of 
the  dramatic  e\’ents  bubbling  up  in 
Yugoslavia — first  to  focus  your  at¬ 
tention  on  the  rise  of  Mihailovich, 
then  first  to  call  the  turn  on  the 
clash  between  MibailovkhandTito). 

Early  this  winter  we  moved 
Stoyan  one  step  nearer  his  goal, 
sent  him  to  Cairo  as  a  correspondent 
accredited  to  the  Mediterranean 
theater.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  Egypt  he  began  prac¬ 
ticing  parachute  jumps,  to 
be  ready  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice  to  be  dropped  on  his 
native  land.  In  one  of  these 
jumps  be  fractured  his  left 
foot,  and  for  a  wh2e  be  was 
heartbroken  at  the  thought 
that  the  accident  might  cost 
s  hhn  the  assignment  in  the 

viCH  Balkans. 


via  Fortunately,  it  took  less 

than  a  mooth  to  get  his  foot 
out  of  the  plaster  cast.  It  most  have 
been  a  great  day  for  him  when  the 
military  antfaorities  notified  him  he 
would  be  the  one  U.S.  correspondent 
to  join  Tito’s  forces  and  eyewitness 
their  counterattack  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans  at  the  moment  of  the  AUied 
invasion  across  the  ChanneL 

“If  I  am  chosen.”  he  cabled  us 
shortly  before  he  got  the  news.  “I 
may  not  see  you  until  the  end  of 
the  European  war.” 


Cordially, 


tDITOR  k  PU  I  LIS  HER  for  JaM  3.  1944 


XnRCULATION 

ICMA  Program  Ready 
For  St.  Louis  Meet 

By  George  Brandenburg 


COVERING  every  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  management 
and  including  a  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  guest  speakers,  the  program 
for  the  46th  annual  conference 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  to  be  held 
at  ttie  Statler  Hotel,  St.  Louis, 
June  20-22,  was  announced  this 


Stiles  Noyes 


week  by  James  F.  Jae,  St  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  program  chairman. 

President  Robert  W.  Taylor, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  will  pre¬ 
side  at  the  conference,  with  co¬ 
leaders  to  head  off-tlie-record 
“shirt  sleeve”  sessions  covering 
the  intimate  wartime  problems 
of  circulation  managers. 

Prominent  Guest  Speakers 

Guest  speakers  will  include 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironxvood 
‘  ( Mich.)£uenin0  Globe,  ANPA 
president,  who  will  address  the 
Tuesday  luncheon  session  along 
with  James  N.  Stiles,  publisher 
of  the  Rockville  Centre  (N.  Y.) 
Nassau  Daily  Review-Star. 

George  B.  (Deac)  Parker, 
editor-in-chief,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  Washington,  D.  C., 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  at 
i  the  annual  dinner  on  Wednesday 
evening.  He  will  speak  on 
“Where  Do  We  Go  Prom  Here?” 

Other  guest  speakers  include 
Arthur  Treonor,  director.  Print¬ 
ing  k  Publishing  Division,  WPB, 
who  will  discuss  the  newsprint 
situation;  Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA 
counsel,  whose  address  will  be 
followed  by  a  question  and  an¬ 
swer  session;  James  N.  Shryock. 
managing  director.  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations;  and  Leon 
Link,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
production  manager,  who  will 
discuss  the  mechanical  situation 
for  the  duration  and  what  can 
be  expected  after  the  war. 

As  an  added  feature,  Milton 
Caniff,  CHicapo  Tribune-New 
I  York  News  Syndicate  cartoonist 
I  and  creator  of  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates”  will  give  a  ^>ecial  illus¬ 
trated  talk. 

I  Subjects  assigned  to  ICMA 
members  will  cover  the  many 
I  problems  facing  circulation  man¬ 
agers.  The  St.  Louis  newspaper 
publishers,  together  with  the 
East  St.  Louis  Journal,  will  be 
hosts  to  ICMA  members  at  the 
Tuesday  luncheon. 

Following  is  the  complete  pro¬ 
gram.  including  the  prelimin¬ 


ary  meetings  on  Sunday  and 
Monday  preceding  the  confer¬ 
ence,  which  opens  Tuesday 
morning,  June  20: 

ICMA  Program 

JUNE  18 

Secretary-Treasurer’s  Quarters — Room 
1540. 

Local  Committee  Headquarters — Room 
106 — Open  for  information  and  service 
to  members  and  guests  10:00  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m. 

Board  of  Directors’  Meeting  and 
Dinner  6:00  p.  m. — Daniel  Boone  Room, 
Mezzanine  Floor. 

Reports  of  Committee  Chairmen. 

JUNE  19 

Dodo  Club  Breakfast  9:00  a.m. — D.tn- 
iel  Boone  Room. 

Registration  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. — 
Foyer,  16th  Floor. 

Special  Luncheon — Officers,  Board  of 
Directors,  Committee  Chairmen,  Past 
Presidents,  12:00  noon — Parlor  Mez¬ 
zanine  Floor. 

JUNE  20 

10:00  a.m.,  Adam  Room — 17th  Floor. 
Convention  called  to  order  by  President 
Robert  W.  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 
Invocation  hy  Rev.  Charles  M.  Crowe, 
Minister,  Centenary  Methodist  Church. 
Address  of  Welcome — His  Honor  .\loys 
P.  Kaufmann,  Mayor  of  St.  Louis.  Re¬ 
sponse  by  Col.  D.  G.  B.  Rose.  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  Past  President,  ICMA  (1908- 
1909). 

COMMI’TTEE  REPORTS 

Local  Committee — G.  E.  Carvell,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations — E.  Roy 
Hatton,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Auditing — Anton  F.  Peterson,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal. 

By-Laws  and  Resolutions — A.  E.  Whit¬ 
ing,  Montreal  Daily  Star. 

Bulletin — Eric  Macinnes,  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  Newspapers. 

Convention  Invitations  —  George  W. 
Hicks,  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen. 

Entertainment — L.  J.  Hoffmann,  St. 
Louis  S'for-T'imez. 

Memhership— J.  H.  Gorman,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat-Chronicle. 

Necrology  —  Charles  Payne,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star. 

Newspaperboy  —  Paul  G.  Lawson, 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Post  Office  and  Express  Service — E. 
P.  Shwartz,  Des  Moines  Register  &• 
T  ribune. 

Promotion — John  Stafford.  Rockford 
(III.)  Morning  Star  Sr  Register-Republic. 

Publicity — C.  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati 
Enguirer. 

Safe  Driving — J.  A.  Walsh,  Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

State  and  National  Regulations — ^Jack 
Estes,  Dallas  Newt. 

Transportation  —  C.  W.  Bevinger, 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 

Vocational  Guidance — Joseph  E.  Feh- 
renbacfa.  Kitchener  (Ont.)  Daily  Record. 

Program — James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis 
Globe-  Democrat. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s  Report — L.  W. 
McFetridge,  Tulsa  World  &  Tribune. 

Introduction  of  Special  Guest*— Rec¬ 
ognition  of  Program  Advertisers  and 
Exhibitors — Shiel  Dunsker,  2nd  vice- 
president,  Cincinnati  Post. 

President’s  Address — “The  Crystal 
Gazer,  or  What’s  Ahead  for  Us,”  by 
Walter  Rauck,  Pittsburgh  Press. 


12:00  NOON' 

Publishers’  Luncheon — Grand  Ball¬ 
room,  16th  Floor. 

Toastmaster — L.  J.  Hoffmann,  business 
manager,  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 

Introduction  of  St.  Louis  Publishers, 
Guests,  Past  Presidents. 

Introduction  of  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  Evening  Globe,  presi¬ 
dent,  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association. 


Porker  Hanson 


Presentation  —  Awards  for  National 
Newspaperboy  Day  Promotion — Paul  G. 
Lawson,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent- 
Telegram. 

Address  by  James  N.  Stiles,  publish¬ 
er,  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y. — “The  Handmaiden  of 
Freedom.” 

All  members  of  ICMA  are  the 
invited  guests  of  the  three  St.  I.ouis 
Newspapers  and  the  East  St.  Louis 
Journal.  Tickets  at  time  of  registra¬ 
tion. 

2:00  P.  M. 

An  Address  by  James  N.  Shryock, 
managing  director.  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations — “30  Years  of  Self  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

“Is  reader  interest  of  the  following 
features  over  or  under-estimated — what 
would  be  the  result  of  their  being  dis¬ 
continued? — radio,  book  reviews,  comics, 
community  news,  stock  market  quota¬ 
tions  ” — ^A.  E.  Whiting,  Montreal  Daily 
Star. 

Special  Illustrated  Talk  by  Milton 
Caniff,  creator  of  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates.” 

Address  by  Elisha  Hanson,  counsel 
for  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As- 

{Continued  on  page  56) 

■ 

Greater  Unity 
Between  Allies 
Urged  by  Knight 

Chicago,  May  31  —  Urging 
greater  unity  between  the  Allied 
nations  in  devoting  all  of  their 
energies  to  winning  the  war, 
John  S.  Knight,  president  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  pleaded  for 
“straight  thinking”  on  the  part 
of  Americans,  in  addressing  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Club  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Miami  Herald 
and  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- Jour¬ 
nal,  and  recently-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  based  his 
talk  on  his  recent  first-hand  ex¬ 
periences  in  England,  where  he 
served  as  liaison  officer  for  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Censorship  for  one 
year. 

Avoid  Discord 

“My  plea  is  that  we  devote  all 
our  energies  to  the  winning  of 
the  war,”  said  Mr.  Knight.  “Let 
there  be  criticism  wherever  de¬ 
served — vigorous,  healthy  criti¬ 
cism.  But  there  is  no  earthly 
excuse  for  spreading  discord 
among  the  Allied  nations  or  to 
create  unnecessary  suspicions 


which  will  stand  in  the  way  o| 
post-war  settlements  and  agree¬ 
ments  that  are  generally  satii- 
factory.” 

Turning  his  attention  to  the 
domestic  scene,  Mr.  Knight  de¬ 
clared  “it  is  highly  unfortunate" 
that  1944  is  a  political  year  ia 
U.S.  “It  should  be  possible  to 
conduct  a  presidential  campaign 
on  a  reasonably  high  plane  and 
to  avoid  the  injection  of  ex¬ 
traneous  and  dangerous  issues 
that  would  only  supply  the  Axis 
propagandists  with  exactly  the 
type  of  material  they  use  so 
effectively  on  the  few  remaining 
neutrals,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Knight  also  voiced  the 
need  for  a  better  understanding 
between  U.S.  and  Great  Britain 
Granting  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  two 
countries  as  to  post-war  develop¬ 
ments,  he  continued: 

“I  personally  feel  that  our  fo^ 
tunes  will  be  linked  together  for 
a  long  time  to  come  and  that 
insistent  and  often  inaccurate 
anti-British  propaganda  now  n- 
gaged  in  by  some  of  our  politi¬ 
cians  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a 
much  too  sizable  portion  of  our 
own  press,  is  not  only  unfortu¬ 
nate,  but  downright  unpatriotic. 

“From  a  study  of  American 
newspapers  —  some  decorated 
with  American  flags  to  convey 
an  impression  of  all-out  endeavor 
to  help  win  the  war — you  might 
think  that  some  had  only  one 
aim  in  life:  To  stir  up  hatred 
and  distrust  between  the  United 
States  and  England. 

“I  don’t  say  the  Americans  i 
and  British  are  in  complete  ac¬ 
cord  on  such  matters  as  post-war 
trade,  air  bases,  post-war  avia¬ 
tion,  the  French  Committee  in 
North  Africa,  or  even  the  correct  ! 
manner  in  which  to  deal  with 
Uncle  Joe.  But  these  are  ques¬ 
tions  for  negotiations,  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  for  compromise.  The  i 
trouble  is  that  we  all  talk  too 
much  about  problems  that  we 
don’t  understand.” 

Wanted 
AGRICULTURAL 
p  ENGINEER-. 

for  management  position 

28  to  40  Years  .  .  .  With 
Mafaziac  or  Pablicatioa 
Experience 

One  of  country’s  leading 
farm  magazines.  Out* 
standing  opportunity  — 
excellent  salary.  Farm 
building  experience  an 
added  asset. 

•  •  • 

Please  submit  complete 
personal  background  and 
record  of  experience.  Cor¬ 
respondence  will  be  strict¬ 
ly  confidential.  Box  400, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Xorth  American  Aviation  Set/s  the  Pace 


Wl  MAKl  nAWM  THAT  MAKl  HIADilHit  ..,th€  Mitdtdt  bomber,  ATS  Texan  eombet  trainer,  PSl  Mustang  fighter 
{,A-36 fighter-bomber),  and  theB-24  Liberator  bomber.  North  Amerkan  Aviation,  Ine.  Member,  Aireraft  War  Prod7$etion  CoaneU,  Inc 
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North  Amorkan  Aviation  B>25  Mitcholl 


...and  more  lo  come! 


Extra  Grants  Ol  story  Blasts  Way  Into  XolTiSV^SSi 

OfLlU  Jamestown  Newsroom  equipment,  and  then  dashed  ^ 

OU^ilDa  JraD0r  ■“*  deplored  this  attitude  as  not  ,,  ..  side  with  camera  and  equipmsail 

^  being  in  keeping  with  the  sym-  It  was  10:^  ajn.,  25,  rae  -nje  Biatthews  Tire  and 

Trt  nA  Tj2Cr/^iaOA/4  pathy  this  nation  hsul  shown  to  o*  those  light  news  days  m  the  tread  Co.,  located  just  across  the 

A  U  UtS  the  Irish  or  to  De  Valera,  him-  loc*l  s*de,  and  in  the  office  of  jQigy  to  the  rear  of  the  news* 

Washington,  June  1  —  With  self,  wten  he  was  in  this  coun-  John  A.  Hall,  managi^  *  paper  plant,  was  a  cauldron  of 
proposed  new  standards  to  gov-  try  seeking  and  obtaining  aid  for  of  the  Jomcstot^  (N.  Y. )  Po«-  fj^me.  Steel  window  frames  had 
em  allocation  of  supplemental  his  cause.  Journal,  the  ME  and  Lei^  E.  bee^  blown  out  when  a  drum  of 

newsprint  <iuotas  and  the  future  “^Hie  editorial  attacked  a  gov-  Burdick,  city  editor,  were  dis-  gasoline  exploded,  killing  one 

of  30-pound  paper  production  emment  policy.  It  contained  that  very  fsct.  man  and  injuring  20.  In  tha 

already  on  the  docket  for  con-  nothing  that  might  be  construed  Suddenly  a  ternfic  concusnon  newspaper  plant  30  windopp 
sideration,  next  week’s  two-day  ■■  attack  upon  the  people  of  the  building,  blo>^g  ^re  blown  out  as  the  news 

meeting  of  the  newspaper  ad-  Eire,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  1**11  o'**  o*  his  chair,  shattering  story  virtually  blasted  its  way 
visory  committee  to  WPB  whom  are  loyal  to  the  Allied  |I*ss  sending  a  ^^t  of  jnto  the  office, 

promises  to  be  one  of  its  most  cause  and  many  thousands  of  flau'e  through  the  air  outside  the  Despite  the  temporary  con- 

important  gatherings.  whom  are  serving  with  the  newspaper  plant.  fusion,  the  paper  met  its  1:30 

The  committee  wlU  be  in  ses-  Allied  forces.  Certainly,  nothing  The  telegraph  editor,  O.  Wes-  p.m.  deadline  and  carried,  ia 

Sion  June  7  »nH  g.  of  the  kind  was  intended.  Our  cott  Yoimg,  gazed  at  the  shat-  addition  to  a  news  story  of  the 

Donald  Nelson  of  views  of  the  situation  remain  tered  pane  a  few  inches  from  explosion  and  resulting  fire,  dde 
WPB  anrt  Director  Arthur  R.  unchanged.”  his  de^.  He  had  been  editing  a  stories,  boxes,  short  squibs,  eye- 

Tiwanor  of  the  printing  and  pub-  Irish  Press  quoted  the  story  about  the  terrific  damage  witness  accounts  and  four  la^e 

lishing  division  have  given  their  Star-Telegram  as  saying  the  done  to  Nazi  Europe  by  thou-  cuts,  made  from  pictures,  most 

views  on  ex-quota  paper  grants  people  of  Southern  Ireland  still  sands  of  Allied  bombers  in  of  whidi  Olson  took  before  fire- 

to  the  Truman  Committee  and  fighting  Cromwell,  and  that  around-the-clock  raids.  men  arrived  and  developed 

those  has  been  tacit  agreement  fighting  America  Stanley  Olson,  photographer  while  they  were  fighting  flasMs 

on  the  soundness  of  the  method  Americans.  engraver,  saved  from  being  cut  almost  at  his  elbow. 
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Amon  Carter  Deiends 
Position  on  Ireland 

Amon  Carter,  piihliahor  of  the 
Fort  Woselr-  (TW.)-  'Stor^Tele- 
pram,  said  the  article  in  his 
paper  which  caused  an  attadt 
upon  him  in  the  Irish  Press 
( Dublin ) ,  Prime  Minister  Eamon 
De  Valera^  newspaper,  was  an 
editorial  which  appear^  in  the 
Evening  Star-Telegram  Mar.  17. 

"The  editorial  was  based  on 
our  governfnanft  naquast  thad 
the  ‘^y  holes’  in  Eire  be  closed 
on  the  eve  of  the  invasion,” 
Carter  said.  ‘Tt  criticized  the 
so-called  neotnlity  of  Eire, 
pointed  out  that  it  was  endan- 


When  we  think  of  the  un¬ 
matched  courage  of  our 
flyers  and  air-borne  troops 
. . ,  arid  the  daily  risks  they 
take  in  behalf  of  all  the 
people  ...the  obvious  moral 
of  the  story  is  .. . 


BUY  MOBi  WAB  BONDS 


Another  Yank  lands,  safe  and  sound  on  good  old  Mother  Earth. 
'And  another  Standard  Parachute  has  done  its  great  job.,  .saving 
a  precious  flyer  on  his  last  chance.  A  “pal”  indeed  ...  for  because  of 
that  chute  he  lives  to  fight  on. 

No  other  needlework  assignment  in  all  the  world  calls  for  such 
fine  character  of  workmanship  and  precision  of  machines  as  the 
making  of  his  parachute.  It  is  a  wartime  necessity  we  fulfiU  with 
utmost  pride.  After  Victory  these  same  skills  will  be  applied  to 
Stanpar  peace  goods  for  better  living. 

•<  { 


STANDARD  PARACHUTE  CORPORATION 


DIEGO.  CAUFORNU.  U.&A. 


The  Greeks  had  another 


^goray  pronounced  ag-or-a. 

Butdon’tlet  it  throw  you.  It’s  just  Greek 
for  marketplace. 

It  started  in  the  village  square.  The  farm 
women  brought  produce,  the  baker  his  fresh 
loaves,  the  butcher  choice  cuts.  And  the  wine 
merchant  had  seats  for  good  customers. 

Piled  around  on  the  ground  were  cheeses, 
olive  oil  in  jars,  dried  figs  and  beans,  ground 
grain,  fish,  honey.  A  little  dirt  didn’t  matter ! 

And  who  in  Hellas  minded  a  few  flies  ? 

Traveling  peddlers  set  up  their  pitch  in 
the  place.  Genuine  Oriental  rugs.  Silk  from 
China.  Big  bargains,  lady!  And  perhaps  a 
hot  bracelet,  or  a  jug  of  something  good  for 
what  ails  you,  right  oflF  the  boat! 

If  the  town  was  very  tony,  the 
agora  included  a  barber  who  also 
prescribed  for  bellyaches;  a  scribe 
to  write  letters;  a  hairdresser,  a  girl  who 
washed  feet  and  tinted  toenails;  a  fortune  off  on  assorted  Big  Ideas.  The  Greeks  were  a 

teller  who  used  birds’  entrails  instead  of  progressive  people,  didn’t  miss  much! 
tea  leaves;  silversmiths,  florists,  perfumers; 

cloth  merchants,  sandalmakers;  lawyers,  To  the  agora,  came  the  politicians  and 

horse  traders,money  changers, pawnbrokers.  passed  out  platforms,  promises,  free  drinks. 

Hungry,  thirsty,  lonesome  or  lovesick.  And  the  people  compared  notes  for  months 
wanting  a  job  or  a  laugh,  people  went  to  the  afterwards.  The  agora  became  a  place  for 

agora.  Wandering  players  put  on  their  acts,  assembly,  later  the  name  of  their  Congress, 
passed  the  hat.  The  recruiting  sergeant  ThustheGreekscombinedcommerceand 

showed  the  boys  his  armor,  and  the  girls  his  culture,  news  and  necessities,  bargains  and 
muscles.The  couriers  came  in  wi  th  bigideas,  go  vernmen  t  and  groceries,  pleasure 

flash  news  only  a  few  days  old:^s^^^?  and  principles  in  the  agora.  And  the  Greeks 
Minerva  Day  games,  Syracuse  6,  ^  led  a  full  life  unless  History  deceives  us ! 

Uticao.PellopedeswinsMarathon.Socrates’  Too  bad  we  haven’t  something  like  the 

latest  crack.  Our  side  still  ahead  in  Persian  agora  now  ? . . .  But  we  have!  W’e  don’t  go  to 

War...  In  the  corners,  the  longhairs  sounded  the  agora,  because  it  comes  to  us! 


/erhaps  you  have  nothing  to  sell  just 
now  ? . . .  But  when  markets  open  again  and 
the  dammed  up  demand  breaks,  newspaper 
advertising  can  give  you  the  representation 
:s  with  news  you  need  before  the  public  makes  its  choice, 
tells  people  and  spends  its  money, 
today,  right  Put  the  newspaper  in  your  program  now 

before  the  big  rush  of  buying  starts! 


Our  agora  is  the  daily  newspaper — the 
ilic  assembly  of  news,  entertainment  and 


it  they  want  to  know — now, 
py.  It  calls  for  action,  and  gets  it!  Did 
k  know  department  store  advertising  is 
B  by  more  women  than  war  news  ? 

[Newspaper  advertising  sells — as  the  last 
^  intermediary  between  public  want 

and  supply;  intercepts  impulses  ..  .the  first  advertising  medium  of  Philadelphia . . . 

^  responsible  for  the  purchase;  and  This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  in  behalf  of 

tets  vague,  indefinite  desires  to  definite  newspaper  advertising . . .  and  is  available  to  any  newspaper 

elusions,  specific  sales.  for  reproduction  or  publication^  without  credit . . . 
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firm  advocates  of  the  usefulness  of  adver* 
tising,  we  welcome  all  added  proofs  of  its 
effectiveness  even  under  adverse  circum¬ 
stances. 

If  this  spook  exists  for  radio  adverthtog, 
and  can  be  measured  by  carefully  tyhn 
down  of  all  variables,  by  all  means  let’s 
also  measure  the  “unconscious  impression” 
produced  by  newspaper  advertising. 

If  “unconscious”  fans  can  be  discovered 
among  radio  listeners,  surely  newspaper 
advertising  numbers  also  adherents  who 
cannot  recall  the  source  of  buying  fancies. 

If  Broadcasting  produces,  as  it  promises, 
a  “direct  response”  to  the  analysis,  let  us 
hope  that  it  will  be  more  apropos  and 
more  constructive.  It  would  be  a  more 
valuable  advocate  of  radio  and  its  un¬ 
doubted  advertising  "pull"  if  it  produced 
figures  to  convince  radio  where  its  greatest 
selling  jobs  could  be  done  and  counseled 
it  to  serve  only  where  it  can  most  effec¬ 
tively. 

Editorially,  the  radio  trade  publicatiao 
attacks  the  newspapers  study  saying  the 
"leading  questions  produced  the  desired 
results”  and  that  “we  ll  leave  to  the  re¬ 
search  experts  the  task  of  blasting  by  fact 
and  figure  the  New  York  newspaper  sur¬ 
vey.”  Is  it  possible  that  Broadcasting  b 
thus  doubting  the  authenticity  of  Crosslsgr, 
Inc.,  which  performed  part  of  the  nem- 
paper  study  and  which  probably  is  radio's 
biggest  research  organiration  and  meas¬ 
ures  audiences  regularly  for  CAB,  known 
as  the  “Crossley  rating?” 


STRIKE  NEWS 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  CIO  Neu'n.  official 
publication  for  the  Congress  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Organizations,  quotes  a  column  by 
John  Lord  in  an  Army  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  at  Hawaii,  The  Midpacifican,  to  the 
effect  that  “most  of  the  big  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  lying  about  labor  to  fight¬ 
ing  men  overseas  and  the  boys  are  plenty 
sore  about  it.” 

“Front  page  stories,  feature  stories,  car¬ 
toons  and  editorials  have  given  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  our  brothers,  fathers,  sisters, 
mothers,  aunts,  uncles  and  friends  back  in 
the  States  have  been  sabotaging  the  ‘Battle 
of  Production'  with  wide-spread  strikes.  " 
the  CIO  News  quotes.  Charging  that  “it  lo  the  hearers. 

isn  t  so"  the  Army  columnist  is  then  strikes  it  is  i 

quoted:  “While  our  leaders  have  been  beg- 
ging  for  unity  almost  daily  in  newspaper  ern^ent  bur 

stories  .  .  .  newspapers  have  been  aabotag-  effects  of  the 

ing  that  powerful  war-winning  force  by 
driving  wedges  of  lies  between  us  and  our  have  been  let 

folks  back  home."  Mr.  Lord  quotes  De- 

^  soni0  iinscrui 

partment  of  Labor  Statistics  to  the  effect 

that  the  ratio  of  man-days  lost  through  AIR 

strikes  to  time  worked  was  8^109  of  1%.  jp  YOU  stoi 
The  CIO  makes  capital  of  this  unknown  counter  ai 

writer.  What  neither  Mr.  Lord  nor  the  Powder  for  fi 

CIO  will  admit  is  that  newspapers  the  one  of  these 

country  over  have  given  endless  credit  to  you  indulged 

the  tremendous  production  job  being  done  thing,  you  wi 

by  labor  during  this  war,  but  strikes  in  beneficiary) 

war  plants  are  news  and  should  com-  heard,  on  a  p 

mand  the  attention  of  every  citizen.  News-  not  know  you 

papers  have  not  lied  about  these  strikes.  In  answer  t 
They  have  reported  them  factually.  If  newspaper  di 

they  are  to  be  criticized  it  should  be  for  pg.  7)  which 

their  failure  to  fully  analyze  the  serious-  vertising  in  tl 

ness  of  the  strike  situation  during  wartime.  pulls  radio  fi 

Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold  revealed  the  damage  per  advertisl 

being  done  by  one  strike  when  he  stated  fourth  as  exp 

it  was  costing  the  armed  forces  about  250  exclusive  of 

fighter  planes.  Multiply  this  by  the  num-  talent,  and  tl 

ber  of  strikes  and  you  have  some  concep-  wanted,  radi< 

tion  of  the  threat  to  our  people  embodied  disliked.  Broi 

in  these  walkouts.  zine,  has  pro( 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Bureau  of  Labor  The  newsp 
Statistics,  although  they  may  be  true.  large  proport 

when  reduced  to  percentages  of  man-days  of  the  retail 

lost  by  strikes  are  meaningless.  The  BLS  the  sponsor, 

reported  last  week  that  man-hours  of  could  identify 

idleness  caused  by  strikes  in  the  first  quar-  cations  at  all 

ter  of  1944  were  about  twice  those  of  the  (This  must  h 

same  three  months  in  1943.  While  the  radio  toe.)  1 

number  of  new  strikes  in  the  first  quarter  however,  tha 

of  1942  was  571,  it  was  643  in  1943  and  leaned  so  fai 

1,020  in  1944,  the  BLS  reports.  These  vi-ere  based  r 

strikes  in  1944  involved  340,000  workers  tive  audience 

compared  to  154,343  workers  in  the  first  ing  advertiser 

three  months  of  1942  and  203,998  workers  including  the 

in  the  same  period  in  1943.  Man-day  idle-  The  toe  w 
ness  in  the  first  quarter  of  1944  was  1.510,-  Broadcasting 

000  compared  with  748,564  in  1943  and  which  was  m 

1,089,639  in  1942.  comparison  w 

And  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  mini-  — but  wasn't- 

mizes  these  figures  by  reporting  that  the  Chappell’s  in 

13,500.529  man-days  of  idleness  because  of  Auditpce  Me 

strikes  in  1943  was  “equivalent  to  l^,/f0C(  *  the  tarci 

of  1%  of  the  available  working  time.’’  long  before  t 

These  facts  have  been  reported  in  news-  name  of  the  < 

papers,  and  they  are  from  government  sta-  So.  an  immr 
tistics.  What  they  haven't  reported  is  what  our  subconsci 
these  figures  mean  in  numbers  of  guns.  Since  we  hi 
tanks,  airplanes  not  produced,  which  fig-  in  action,  noi 
ures  would  bring  joy  to  our  enemies.  our  purchases 

If  anyone  is  lying  about  our  wartime  scepticism — U 


EDITORIAL 


ASTONISHING  IGNORANCE 

THE  ASTONISHING  ignorance  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  its  attitude  to  radio  news  broad¬ 
casts  is  reflected  in  a  survey  analyzed  in 
a  recent  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  by  L.  D.  Hotchkiss, 
managing  editor  of  the  Los  Angela  Timet, 
revealing  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
think  radio  presents  more  accurate  news 
than  newspapers  because  “radio  gets  more 
direct  news  than  newspapers”  and  “radie 
commentators  investigate  news  carefully.” 

Everyone  in  the  new^Miper  and  radio 
fields  knows  that  broadcasters  get  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  information  from  one  or  all 
of  the  three  major  press  services.  They 
also  know  that  very  few  radio  reporters 
ever  investigate  or  originate  any  news 
items  but  rewrite  what  they  receive  on  the 
teletype,  interpolating  comments.  t 

As  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  said  in  a  recent  column:  “Radio's 
news  service  i^  a  s4celetonized  report, 
based  upon  the  three  great  news  gather¬ 
ing  agencies  and  upon  the  ceaseless  work 
of  a  trained  army  of  newspaper  reporters. 
To  say  that  its  coverage  is  of  more  range 
and  accuracy  than  that  of  the  newspaper  is 
only  to  reveal  an  astonishing  ignorance  of 
the  simple  facts.” 

This  is  indeed  a  public  relations  prob¬ 
lem  which  should  be  high  on  the  agenda 
of  all  editor  and  publisher  groups.  As  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  says:  “Are  we  willing  to  be 
content  with  the  anonymity  of  the  jobber, 
or  shall  we  demand  a  trademark  on  our 
product  which  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its 
origin?”  The  public  should  be  straight¬ 
ened  out  on  this  false  assumption.  Radio 
won’t  do  the  job,  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is 
up  to  the  newspapers. 


division  manager;  Joshua  P. 
Skinner,  managing  editor  at  the 
Constitution;  Willxam  Cole 
Jones,  associate  editor  of  the 
Journal;  and  Wilton  E.  Cobb, 
goieral  manager  of  radio  station 
WMAZ,  in  Macon.  Harry  Lead- 
In  The  Editorial  Rooms  ingham,  membership  manager  of 

the  Atlanta  AP  office,  who  was 

gr/o.?! 

rtol  for  the  last  four  years,  has  . F^cher,  nigM  ^itor  of 

been  appointed  _  the  UP.  Bureau  in  Pitt^rgh. 

executive  editor  has  been  transferr^  to  Frank- 

of  the  Herald-  fwt,  Ky.,  to  manage  the  U.P.  s 

Journal  News-  f  nei^^ureau.  A  veteran  of  many 

papers  to  re- 

pl^e  Thomas  ^  .0mWM  FetiAer  is  a  foriwr  reporter  of 

A.  Smith  who  ^  '^23  the  Butler  ( Pa. )  Eagle. 

has  left  for  ac-  r-  James  Miller,  former  real  es- 

tive  duty  with  tate  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 

the  Navy.  He  ^  (Pa.)  Press,  now  is  with  the 


Sunday  Neics  -  Democrat.  Mrs. 
Elmore  was  named  to  succeed 
Phil  Turner,  now  in  the  Navy. 
Mrs.  Elmore  came  to  the  paper 
Sept.,  1943. 


[RGINIUS  DABNEY,  editor  of 
(he  RlehmoJid  (Va. )  Times- 
(patch,  will  be  the  speaker 

commence-  _ 

exercises 
the  College 
William  and 
ry.  at  Wil- 
si^rs  V  a . , 

Ee  4,  and  will  ^  ■ 

Eeive  the  hon-  ■ 

uy  degree  of  J 

letof  of  Laws. 

|e.s'neti(  D. 
aTEs,  instnic- 
liB  English  at 
bflordCoUege.  „  ^  ^ 

irtanburg,  S.  V.  Dabney 

for  the  past 

lyears.  has  been  appointed  edi- 
[  of  the  Spartanburg  Journal. 
I  the  publisher  S.  S.  Wallace, 
r  to  ffil  a  vacancy  left  by  the 
lth  of  Pierre  H.  Fike  last 
ir.  Mr.  Coates  for  several 
pths  had  been  a  contributor 
he  editorial  page  of  the  Jour- 


Don  West 


FnxiAM  S.  Decker,  president 
ithe  Hudson  (N,  Y. )  Record 
iitirw  and  Publishing  Co., 
lich  publishes  the  Hudson 
filter,  has  completed  a  half 
itury  of  service  to  that  paper, 
idi  he  joined  early  in  1894. 
hoc  Bemxnt.  editor  and  pub- 
ter  ci  the  Albion 


(Mich.) 
■order,  is  serving  on  a  com- 
IR  in  charge  of  a  celebra- 
I  commemorating  the  100th 
dvemry  of  railroad  service 
lilbion  June  28. 

Taid  Butcher,  editor  of  the 
twater  (Kan.)  Western  Star, 
I  elected  president  of  the 
dhwest  Kansas  Editorial  As- 
Btion  at  its  annual  meeting. 


Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin — 

'somewhere  on  .Anxio  Front' 


John  D.  Paulus,  promotion 
editor  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press 
went  to  town  witJi  UP  FRONT 
WITH  MAULDIN,  distribu¬ 
ting  150.000  circulars  on  the 
cartoon  to  non-subscribers. 
The  circulars  called  Mauldin 
“the  sensation  of  the  war.” 


FIN  L.  PIERCE  has  been 
fomoted  from  assistant  busi- 
I  manager  to  business  man- 
r  of  the  American-Republi- 
;  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Wot- 
try  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
erican,  succeeding  William 
Pape,  who  was  named  assitt^ 
I  publisher  although  on  leave 


Mr.  Paulas  reported: 

“In  addition  to  these  circnlars 
and  promotion  in  the  paper, 
we  are  carrying  truck  signs, 
rack  cards,  and  agency  win¬ 
dow  cards  on  Mauldin  in  the 
most  intensive  promotion  that 
has  ever  been  given  a  cartoon 
panel  here. 

“The  guv  is  terrific." 


mt 'gotnpiander.!  Ltl  Com. 
fe’s  father,  William  J.  Pape, 
pblisher.  ‘ff  ' 

(tt'EN  W.  Chambers,  promo- 
I  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
0  Sun-Telagraph.  has  joined 
promotion  staff  of  the  Chi- 
» Sun.  Previous  to  the  Pitts- 
fh  post,  he  was  national  ad- 
Ssing  manager  of  the  Spring- 
I  (Ill.)  State  Journal  and 
Register. 

iiv  M.  Lbedt,  advertisiiig  di- 
or  and  assistant  to  the  busi- 
I  manager,  of,  the  Bluefield 
Va. )  Telegraph  and  Sunset 
os  resigned  to  become  associ- 
I  with  Hbrbert  PBEte.  editor 
publisher  of-  the  Elizabeth 
I  (N.  C.)  Advance,  as  general 
director 


for  Objeefive  Analyses  of  All 


CONVENTION  AND 
CAMPAIGN  ISSUES 


One  of  America’s  most  liberal  cUid  reliable  cohunnists, 
Lindley  is  rated  by  colleagues  and  the  new^»pers  he 
serves  as  one  of  the  best-informed  reporters  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  His  four-tirae-a-week  column  is  accurate,  fair, 
and  thoroughly  enlightening.  Sample  releases  sent  on 
request.  Just  wire  or  write 


>fer,  advertising 
assistant  to  the  publisher. 
M.  Corebm  Gas  Ea-bcobs,  of 
•>,  CSa.,  wife  of  an  Army 
umce  smrgeant,  is  actii^  dr- 
tkm  manager  of  the  Talla- 
ie  (Fla.)  Democrat  and 
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its  operation  June  1,  he  an¬ 
nounced. 

John  Franklin  Day  has  re- 


With  The  Colors 


time  a  photographer  for  th«  | 
York  Mirror,  was  recently  j 
ing  pictures  for  the  Army  Sli 


_ ,  J-  oriorne",  CAPT.  FRANK  MAYBORN,  for- 

fatolr  for^he  sixth  tii^  Biri  join  the  staff  of  the  CIcreland  president  of  the  Texas  News-  New  Yort 

again.  He  is  now  on  Capitol  Hill  P’’®**  ^®y>  paper  Publishers  Association,  has  one  of  the  F^child  Pubij, 

with  the  AP  BureaS.  *^  OWI  in  New  York  for  the  past  been  ordered  to  overseas  duty.  J!?"®; 


Nrrir  Ai  i  pm  year,  worked  for  the  Lexington  The  son  of  Ward  May  born,  of  ^  ^ 

w«h  (Ky.)  Leader  and  Herald-Leader  Chicago,  formerly  with  the  Chi-  ot  Emb^kati^on  where  he  i, 

until  1940,  for  AP  in  Louisville  cago  Sun  and  now  engaged  in  sociate  editor  of  the  Port  St 

West  Virginia,  won  a  newspaper  consultant  work,  he  Sgt.  Raphael  Avella*,  j| 

Nieman  Fellowship  in  1942  has  been  in  the  Army  Public  Re-  York  World-Telegram  repor 

MARY  JANE  JENKINS.  gp^^t  the  next  year  at  lations  Department  in  Washing-  is  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Ti 


Mary  Jane  Jenkins. 

Pierce  Egan,  former  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Ely  ( Nev. )  Times  and 
editor  of  the  Los  Vegas  (Nev.) 


Harvard. 

Everett  E.  Brown,  correspond- 


ton,  D.  C. 

Wanda  Dorris,  Amarillo  ( Tex. ) 


Tr4h,iT,a  ho.  iu  *  «  *  Worcester  (Mass.)  Globe-News  reporter,  has  been  - - — ,  av,wu 

Gazette  and  Springfield  Repub-  assigned  to  the  11th  Naval  Dls-  vertising  artist  with  the 
me  oan  utego  (Cal. )  Unton  as  Umn.  has  hoan  nnnninted  actine  rijnf  niihi)r>  roinfinns  nfRna  San  York  Journal- American,  r 


nical  Information  at  the  N« 
York  Port  of  Embarkation. 
Joseph  M.  Stenard,  forma  a 


general  assignment  reporter. 

Pat  Robinson,  INS,  who  spent 


lican,  has  been  appointed  acting  trict  public  relations  office,  San  York  Journal- American,  now 


postmaster  at  Ware,  Mass. 


Mveral  months  in  the  Southwest  the  city  staff  of  the  Worcester 
Pacific  recenUy  i^erwent  an  (Mass.)  Telegram. 


Diego,  Cal.,  as  a  Wave  yeoman,  artist  for  the  45th  Division  Stn 
3/c.  in  Italy.  His  principal  featuiti 


Henry  Boy ANOWSKi  has  joined  3/c.  in  Italy,  ms  principu  fHtutt ) 

e  city  staff  of  the  Worcester  Maj.  Lincoln  W.  Stoddard,  acartronpanm,  A45thFighUr,' 
dass.)  Telcyrom.  formerly  assistant  managing  edi-  i? 

Fred  W,  Stafford.  Jr.,  sports  tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 


operation  in  San  Francisco  for  w  tor  S  t^  R^cest^  ( M^^  the  exploits  of  some  dW 

double  hernia,  an  injury  said  to  Telearam  and  Gazette  son  of  soldier  who  has  been  decoi 

have  been  contracted  as  a  result  Ha^y  W  ^oddaiS)  oresideSt  S  ^or  valor.  Stenard  was  wou 

2hl^i^^?ing°?'iJSk  *^R^bto^  sports’editor  of  fhe  White  Plains  the  Worcester  Telegram  Publish-  JJl/Heart®"*^  awarded  the 

^  lefTtoelav  (N.  Y.)  Reporter-Dispatch.  ing  Co.,  Inc.,  recently  was  dec- 

TOn  left  the  Bay  city  for  New  j  fanning  manae-  orated  with  the  Bronze  Star  “for  Miss  Rose  Szymansd, 

York.  KAYMOND  J.  rANNIiro,  manag  *v,_  rhnrV«A  of  thp  Brnadwnv  R> 


York.  in^^i?or“  of  ^^kT'wXTuS  out^^nding  ^^Tce^^toe  South  charge  of  the  Broadway  Bmn| 

Milton  Besser,  state  editor  in  ^  hor  Pacific.”  While  still  a  captain,  business  office  of  the  Bnm 

the  Omaha  AP  office,  has  been  Major  Stoddard  received*^  two  ( N.  Y. )  Netos,  has  enlisted  in  tJ 

to  Nct,  York  where  '5^  iSS  A?™  outstandln*  service  WAC.  ’ 

he  win  work  on  the  eeble  with  the  247th  Field  ArtlUery  In  Fnn 


recently  given  a  medical  dis' 
charge  from  the  Army,  has  re 


the  Guadalcanal  campaign. 


First  Lt.  Joseph  F.  McCai 
FREY,  who  was  the  ffist  mid 


Wheatley,  former  re“  turned  to  his  former  position  ds  Maj.  Thomas  H.  Edmands,  at*  Hudwn  Valley  newspapemin 


porter  for  toe  Nashuille  (Tenn.)  assistant’  morts  editor  of  the  tached  to  Westover  Field.  Chico-  be  inducted  into  the  arm 
Banner  and  AP  political  writer,  Republican.  Muriel  Berment,  pee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  a  former  forces,  has  received  a  medii 
/  S?  purchased  toe  Gallatin  graduate  of  Syracuse  University  staff  reporter  for  the  Boston  discharge  and  on  June  28,  at  t 
( Tenn. )  Examiner,  weekly  news-  school  of  Journalism,  has  join^  Traveler,  has  been  transferred  to  expiration  of  a  terminal  let 
paper.  He  will  take  over  the  staff  of  the  ^Gnerican  and  another,  undisclosed  Army  base,  will  return  to  civilian  statua  1 


be  inducted  into  the 
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the  staff  of  the  American  and  another,  undisclosed  Army  base,  will  return  to  civiliw  statua  I 
has  been  assigned  to  the  superior  Major  Edmsmds  was  commis-  cently  he  con^letM  auditii 
and  common  pleas  court  beat,  sioned  and  went  to  Westover  in  for  the  Columbia  Broadcak 
Mjuiy  O’Connell,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  March,  1941.  System  and  next  month  \ 


Wi^  which^  h«ve  been  merKcd.  TTie  Joui^ 
lulitt,  etublithed  Much  24,  ll^;  Newtpaperv 
doaa,  March,  1898;  Foarth  Estate,  Mucn  1, 


Mary  O’Connell,  Ansonia,  Conn., 
has  joined  the  American  and 
j  Republican  as  a  society  re- 
l:NewroaSi^  porter. 


EddieGamble  formerly  of  the  Courier,  now  the  Poughktepi 


March,  1941.  System  and  next  month  wi 

Cpl.  Don  Moore,  soldier-car-  ^  n 

toonist  for  toe  Springfield  A 

(Mass.)  News,  until  he  was 

fvnnefAtoVA/i  tn  nnctnn  hoa  for  of  the  Hudsou  Valley  Sundi 


General  P%bluation  Ofiees: 
Seventeenth  Flenr,  Times  Tower 
42d  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  Qtjr  18, 
TtUphonss: 

BRyant  9-3052.  305^  3054,  3055,  and  3058 


T/Sgt.  Hubert  S.  Hamilto 


He  has  fiown  28  missions  with! 
Liberator  group  stationed  1 


S/Sgt.  Edward  B.  Wnxis,  fo 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


ented  and  kecittered.  (Contents  copyrighted  the  SeCOnd  newCOmer  tO  the  discharge  from  the  Army  and  „  WnnFirr  <?  HAMnTo 

1944. _  photo  staff  of  toe  Detroit  Free  returned  to  Chicago.  Moore’s  T/Sgt.  Hubert  S.  Hamkto 

The  Eoiroa  ft  PuBusHca  CourAXT,  Imc.  Press.  VmcENT  WiTEK,  for  the  ship  was  torpedoed  when  he  was  mrmerly  of  the  SyroctMe  (N.  Y 

BaowN  last  year  with  Army  public  rela-  returning  from  duty  in  Iceland.  Herald-Journal  circulation  d 

- _  tions  at  Fort  Wayne,  joined  the  He  was  badly  hurt  and  rescued  Partjbeoi’  has  rweived  the  DF 

Ij  Q^rr.-  gfjff  in  March.  after  several  hours  in  toe  water.  He  has  fiown  28  missions  mth 

42dSu^rB.^r;;.N^Y^Xatyi8.  ROBERT  HOWARD,  former  Chi-  I^e  effwts  of  his  wounds  cai«^  England" 

TtUpkoius:  i^aan  Sun  Dniitieal  renorter  nre-  tit®  discharge.  He  was  awarded  li^ngiana. 

BRyyt  9-3052.  30^  3054,  30M.  and  3058  the  Purple  Heart.  S/SGT.  Edward  B.  Wnxis,  fo 

A  NEwavyEa  roa  Macm  or  NswarArau  Chicago  Tribune  staff  as  a  Lt.  Bob  Gilman,  in  peace-  (Continued  on  page  38) 

reporter  handling  general  assign-  - 

ABETH  Labher,  Helen  M.  Stanton,  ftaturet;  mentS.  ^  ^ 

n  p'"'"’  '*'•  Halsey  Hall,  Minneapolis  Stor  A  imm 

tew«rNu®B.I“N“43;.Sr*“‘"*  Journal  sports  writer,  this  week  •  •  •  /I  WnCi  ItOni 

t;^..  — fT — PukiiTiZ-  became  chief  sports  announcer 

CiARLEa  T.  Stiart,  Gnur^l  Maisttr  and  Ad-  ot  WCCO,  Minneapolis.  He  will  TTlJI?  17  nriMP^ 

Rrf<i/t»  iKrrctar;  loaiAN  B.  Keenet,  Markrt-  continue  his  newspaper  work.  i  jriJl/ .Ej  V  X  IITICO 

Oeotleaeni  SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cutsi/ui  mU  pUttmnd  M^nsgtr^  Minnesota  for  many  years. 

4.  £.  C.  tAME.  J.  Butler.  carl  Wiecman,  Chicago  Trib-  Now  that  we  are  printing  TERRY  8c  THE  PIRATES 

rtirtiffna/fVvF/ Blit-, Tdcphooe, Republic  r»>T»ort«»r  whnaat  stnrv  of  OUT  raadars  aaara  to  elaimr  for  BNir*  Trlbima*Nai 


„,Aktterfrm 

THEEVENING’riMES 


t^siiM  and  PUctm^  Menater.  _  1“  Minnesota  for  many  years. 

^1 2:  ^"1“  j’ Carl  Wiecman,  Chicago  Trib- 

i^AruKNMj/VFF/«d,..T'd.phooe,RepubUc  reporter,  whose  story  of 

Ciwago  l.inrtanl  -mLonJen  duaranU,'^  .S*?* 

Accident  biiUint,Z«0  Sertk  Miekitan  Armm,  lain  USNR,  WaS  first  printed  in 
TrL  Sute  4898;  Groror  A.  Beandenruro,  the  Tribune  and  associated  news- 
Bdifr;  Harrt  K.  Black.  Aieertisint  Repre-  papers,  haS  Seen  bOOk  publica- 

o - TXTz-p; - —  flon  rights  to  toe  biography  sold 

terfLlS;  >»  tte  John  C.  Wlnrton  Co., 


Oentl  eaten  t 


SAYRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Blde..l5AaadMmketSU..PkiU.2.Pa-.Tel.  i®  ^  .K  .T^:: 

lUTtniioatR  4582;  r.o.r..  w.  Duke.  Cor-  Philadelphia,  imder  the  title 
'  Tuperndt^  "God  on  a. Battle  Wagon.” 

si^*Sv£Sir,  ^  t2S£?;  W.  L.  Russell,  38,  executive 
'Tkonwdi  1^0  assistant  to  the  city  editor  ot 

^•Fg*  Aif.,  Gteodale,  Tdcpkooc.  Ctrua  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  for 

yy-  y, - - — _ _ _ _ —  toe  past  eight  years,  has  become 

editorial  director  of  American 
^pzine;  Ame^n 

te»nildint.  Loo  AnacUt  13;  Tdephone,  Aviation  Daily,  the  industry’s 

r«a  W21.  _ _  daily  news  service;  American 

Loadam  djla:  Vera  Ckahdler.  Monater,  Aviation  Directory,  a  semi- 
^Dowiula^”.  Brebu  Gate  Lum,  Arki«y,  annual  directory  of  aviation 
^arta,  ^ companies  and  personnel,  and 

Anierican  Aviation  Reports,  in- 


Now  that  ««  are  printing  TERRY  8e  THE  PIRATES 
our  readers  seem  to  clamor  for  more  Trlbune-Nsw 
comics* 

Vtould  you  please  be  good  enough  to  quote  us 
a  price  on  LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE  and  DICK  TRACTt 
Vtiile  we  may  be  a  rather  Bmall  daily,  our 
readers  seem  to  prefer  the  best  oomios  and  if 
possible  we  should  like  to  aset  their  prefereae 


For  proofs  and  prices 

WRITE  -  PHONE  -WIRE  ! 


Very  truly  yours, 
THE  EVENING  TIl«S 


A.  R.  Ifiehener,  Msr 


S4  pw  year;  Canada,  14.50;  Foraign,  $6. 


dustry  statistical  service. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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An  Important  Notice 
To  Onr  Advertisers 


Most  metropolitan  newspapers  have 
felt  the  pinch  of  newsprint  rationing 
to  some  extent,  hut  its  effects  on  the 
Seattle  Times  have  heen  extremely 
severe.  Pacing  Seattle's  wartime  expan* 
sion,  oiir  circulation  has  increased  42 
per  cent  since  1941.  It  would  climb 
still  higher  if  unrestricted. 


Regardless  of  lost  revenue— —the  Seattle 
Times  has  maintained  its  editorial  su¬ 
premacy.  That’s  an  obligation  we  can’t 
deny  our  readers  or  you,  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


The  Seattle  Times  is  deeply  grateful  to 
agencies  and  advertisers  for  their  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  our  critical 
newsprint  problem,  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  you  have  shown  us  so  consistently 
during  this  emergency. 


Meantime,  reflecting  this  area’s  grow¬ 
ing  prosperity,  there  has  been  an  al¬ 
most  unprecedented  demand  for  space 
in  our  advertising  columns. 


We  will  continue  serving  you  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  today.  We  pledge 
you  new  standards  of  service,  a  better- 
than-ever  paper  “tomorrow.” 


Because  the  War  Production  Board  de¬ 
nied  us  additional  tonnage  commen¬ 
surate  with  our  circulation  growth,  the 
Times  was  forced  to  adopt  drastic  eco¬ 
nomy  measures  in  all  departments.  We 
have  long  been  •  rationing  advertising. 
So  far  this  year  we  have  had  to  decline 
2,571,000  lines  of  local,  national,  and 
classified  space.  Combating  the  cur¬ 
rent  trend,  enforced  losses  in  all  classi¬ 
fications  have  been  compulsory. 


Saattl*/  Washingtea 


LOS  ANGELES 
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continued  from  page  36 


mer  assistant  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  (N  Y.)  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  is  editor  of  the  Walker 
Talker,  published  at  Walker 
Army  Air  Field,  Victoria,  Kan. 
The  paper  recently  was  fndoad 
one  of  the  best  ot  Army  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  country  In  a  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  fTniuei  sIty 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Carl  R.  Harr,  former  circula¬ 
tion  department  executive  for 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  has 
been  promoted  from  captain  to 
major  at  the  12th  headquarters 
of  the  4th  Army,  Camp  Van 
Dorn,  Miss. 

Blair  J.  Beazley,  for  the  past 
two  years  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.) 
Herald  and  Mail,  has  enlisted  in 
the  Canadian  navy  and  is  under¬ 
going  training  as  a  sick  berth 
attendant,  at  Toronto. 

Sot.  John  B.  T.  Campbell, 
USMC,  veteran  west  coast  news¬ 
paperman.  has  joined  the  Fourth 
Division  in  the  Pactflc  as  a  com¬ 
bat  correroondent  assigned  to 
artillery.  Campbell  worked  as 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express,  of  which  his 
father  is  managing  editor,  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  News  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  and  picture 
editor,  then  in  1938  went  to  work 
in  the  publicity  department  of 
20th  Century-FoK  nim  Carp.  He 
will  serve  under  Cart.  William 
P.  McCahill.  former  AP  night 
editor  in  Milwaukee,  now  public 
relations  ofiScer  for  the  Division. 

Harry  Hawbs,  San  Pranciseo 
News  financial  department,  is  a 
seaman  1st  class  and  is  on  duty 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  In  the 
same  area  is  Kai  Larsen,  re¬ 
porter,  now  an  ensign  and  doing 
duty  as  a  PT  boat  commander. 
Alex  Strelopf,  former  assistant 
editor  in  the  financial  depart¬ 
ment.  is  a  lieutenant  with,  the 
Army  in  New  Guinea.  Ensign 
George  Challis,  reporter,  is 
serving  with  a  Navy  gun  crew 
operating  out  of  Treasure  Island, 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Tom  Ekus- 
TON,  reporter,  is  with  the  Sea- 
bees  at  Camp  Peary,  Vh.  Jpa 
Allen,  copy  desk,  is  in  the  Army 
^Camp  Shelby,  Miss.  Lx.  Harry 
Pwss,  reporter.  Army,  is  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Paul 
Conant,  reporter  and  sports 
writer,  is  somewhere  in  Bnpand. 
Lx.  Marxin  Sonxheimer,  news 
editor  and  author  of  “News¬ 
paperman,”  is  serving  as  histor¬ 
ian  for  an  Army  Signal  Corps 
company  in  Australia.  Bnskn 
Pexe  Hanley,  rq>ortar,  is  serving 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Howard  BAXxaa.  ^rts  editor 
of  the  Kearney  (ICeb.)  Hub,  has 
been  commi  ssioned  a  lieutcoumt 
<j.g.)  in  the  Navy  and  will  re¬ 
port  to  Hollywood,  Fla..  June  28. 

Lx.  Gene  Telpner,  of  the 
Omaha  ( Neb. )  World-Herald  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  who  was  reported 
missing  after  aerial  action  over 
Europe  as  a  bombardier,  is  a 
prisoner  of  war  of  the  (Armans. 

Eo  Harshbarger.  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Elkhart  (Kan.) 
Tri-State  News,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  tha  Navy. 
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Lr.  Ralph  H.  Major.  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  general  assignment  reporter 
for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has 
been  appointed  aide  de  camp  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Edgar  Erskine  Hume, 
chief  of  AMG  for  the  5th  Army 
in  Italy.  In  addition  to  his  duties 
as  aide,  he  will  handle  occasional 
press  relations. 

Second  Lt.  Joe  Hodges,  former 
Knoxville  (Tenn.>  Journal  re¬ 
porter.  has  been  transferred  to 
Seattla  Wash. 

Job  Guess,  reporter  on  leave 
from  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  has  returned  from  the 
European  war  front  after  going 
on  2S  missions  as  a  bombardier- 
navigator.  He  received  the  DFC 
and  the  Air  Medal  wMh  three 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

Pvx.  John  P.  Greblunas,  for¬ 
mer  court  reporter  for  the  Water¬ 
bary  ( Conn. )  Republican  and 
American,  is  now  working  as  a 
clerk  at  headquarters  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Army,  which  he  describes 
as  “the  army  no  one  has  been 
able  to  find."  Boardman  G.  Gex- 
singbr,  Jr.,  former  polioe  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Republican,  re¬ 
cently  was  commissioned  a  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  and  received  his 
pilot’s  wings  at  Columbus  Army 
Air  Field,  liUsa.  His  father.  Maj. 
Boardman  G.  Gexsinger,  former 
city  editor  of  the  American,  is 
with  the  Army  public  relations 
office  in  Washington. 

J.  Steele  (tow,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ( Pa. )  Press  copy  desk  and 
fbrmer  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  has  been 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  ( j.g.) 
in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Ensign  Manuel  J.  Roens.  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News,  has  completed  one  phase 
of  naval  training  at  Hollywood, 
Fla. 

Harold  Marosn.  columnist  for 
the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution, 
has  received  his  commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Marines, 
and  reported  at  Quantico,  Va. 

Thomas  A.  Smith,  executive 
editor  of  the  Spartanburg  ( S.  C. ) 
Hertdd  and  Journal,  has  reported 
for  duty  in  the  Navy  and  gone  to 
Florida  for  indoctrination.  He 
received  his  commission  as  a 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  after  spending 
20  days  as  atn  apprentice  seaman 
at  C^amp  Peary,  Va.  Glen  W. 
Naves,  Y3/c.  Herald  cireuit  and 
federal  courts  reporter,  now  on 
military  leave,  has  been  named 
associate  editor  of  the  90th  Salvo, 
official  newspaper  of  the  90th 
UJS.  Naval  Construction  Battal¬ 
ion.  in  the  South  Pacific  theater. 
Lx.  Bmi  GamnN.  Jr.,  former  Her¬ 
ald  and  Journal  photographer,  is 
now  on  duty  with  an  Army  air 
squadron  in  the  South  Pacific 
ana.  Lt,  C3rifiln  recently  arrived 
overseas  from  duty  in  toe  States. 

Sex.  John  J.  Vincent,  formerly 
of  the  INS  Washington  Bureau, 
winner  of  the  National  Head¬ 
liners  Club  Award  and  the  na¬ 
tional  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award 
for  journalism  in  1943  as  a  result 
of  his  exclusive  on  toe  trial  and 
execution  of  eight  Nazi  sabo¬ 
teurs,  has  arrived  at  an  advanced 
Pacific  base  for  duty  as  a  Marine 
Corps  combat  correspondent  with 
the  Fourth  Division. 

Helen  Fleming,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  News  reporter,  who  on  her 
special  assignment  to  sell  Amer¬ 
ican  women  wartime  service 


proved  to  be  one  of  her  own  beet 

customers,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  SPAR  ensign  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

Capx.  Max  Arthur,  former 
Chicago  Tribune  photographer, 
now  skippering  an  Army  freight 
and  personnel  vessel,  recently 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor,  en  route 
to  the  Southwest  Pacific,  by  em¬ 
ploying  an  almost  forgotten  nav¬ 
igational  shortcut,  which  enabled 
him  to  hit  Hawaii  “on  toe  noat” 
after  changing  course  drastically 
at  the  end  of  a  week’s  voyage 
from  San  Pedro.  C^l..  without 
once  seeing  sun  or  stars  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  to  check  his  posi¬ 
tion. 

Yeoman  2/c  James  Buhai,  of 
Urbana,  Ill.,  after  a  year's  ser¬ 
vice  with  Navy  public  relations 
at  Detroit,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Bureau  of  Navy  Personnel  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  one  of  the 
departmental  editors  of  its 
monthly  magazine. 

Capx.  (toRDON  Gray,  publisher 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Joamal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel, 
has  been  advanced  to  the  post  of 
assistant  executive  officer  of  the 
Infantry  School  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  from  intelligence  and  public 
relattons  officer.  Capt.  Gray,  a 
lawyer,  president  of  radio  sta- 
tioii  WSJS.  Winston-Salem,  imd 
licensee  of  WMIT,  FM  station. 
Mt.  l^tchell.  resigned  from  the 
state  senate  to  enlist  in  the  in¬ 
fantry  in  1942. 

Harold  J.  Berger,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Cohoes  (N.  Y. ) 
American,  is  entering  the  TT.S. 
Merchant  Marine  as  an  ensign. 


Wedding  Bells 


WILLIAM  B.  DICKINSON,  J, 

U.P.  general  manager  in 
tralia,  and  Miss  Suzanne  Fnn 
were  married  this  week  in  Ifa 
bourne.  As  head  of  U.P.  in  Aa 
tralia.  Dickinson  succeeded  csl 
this  year  the  late  Brydom  Tib 
who  was  killed  on  Dec.  26  in 
combat  plane  crash  in  Ne 
Guinea.  Since  his  appointnig 
Dickinson  has  on  several  oeg 
sions  covered  fighting  front « 
signments.  He  was  the  In 
correspondent  ashore  with  Gq 
eral  MaeArthur’s  troops  in  t) 
assault  on  Los  Negros  Island,  { 
the  Admiralties.  Before  goiig  i 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  Dickinsc 
was  a  leading  member  of  tl 
United  Press  staff  in  Lo^o 
England. 

Miss  Betty  Pugh,  of  the  ed 
torial  department  of  the  Sdn 
nectady  Union-Star,  was  marrh 
recently  in  Unadilla  Forks,  N.l 
to  Paul  Howells. 

Mbs.  Edna  Mae  Emory,  Spe 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  u 
Journal  business  office  employ 
was  married  to  Lt.  ( j.g.) 

W.  smith,  USN,  May  22,  1 
Miami,  Fla. 


Sun  Memoried  Service 

At  its  annual  memorial  servii 
23  members  of  the  New  Yoi 
Sun  who  died  during  the  pi 
year,  including  the  former  Si 
president,  William  T.  Dewii 
were  honored  by  the  Sun  Gii 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS 
MARKET 


City  Zone  .  460,926 

Trading  Zone .  492,532 

City  &  Trading  Zone .  953,458 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Is  as  important  to  this  market  as  your  Label 
is  to  your  product.  The  Indianapolis  Star 
should  be  used  for  your  advertising  if  you 
want  to  be  identified  in  this  important  market. 

DAILY  SUNDAY 

129.16A  193,149 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

National  Representatives 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boiton,  Atlanta.  Datrelt,  San  Franclieo 

■  PITOR  It  PBitlSMEt  for  Jbb#  3. 


"No  Ma'am, ^30, 000, 000  Ain't  Naij" 

IN  1943,  Uncle  Sam  took  in  something  like  so  that  shippers  nationwide  are  now  saving  an  average 

$30,000,000  more  on  the  sale  of  airmail  stamps  of  more  than  10%  on  charges  that  were  in  effect  before 

than  he  paid  to  the  Airlines  for  the  mail  carried,  with  a  July  last  year. 

far  greater  amount — $30,000,000 — estimated  for  1944.  No  one  can  figure  today  what  air-rates  will  be  after 

Yes,  it’s  the  good  old  story  of  this  nation’s  way  of  the  war.  But  so  long  as  free  enterpnse  exists — so  long 

doing  business — of  lowering  costs  for  goods  or  serv-  as  the  Airlines  can  bring  down  costs  through  in¬ 
ices  rendered  as  volume  is  increased.  creased  efficiency,  aided  by  reasonable  regulation  and 

In  1943,  for  example,  the  Airlines  carried  5  times  as  fair  competition— so  will  America  continue  to  enjoy 

much  mail  as  in  1938,  at  a  cost  to  Uncle  Sam  of  world-leadershipintbefinest  Ait  Transport  services  at 

60  per  cent  less  for  every  pound  carried.  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Passenger  fares  have  also  been  reduced.  Last  year,  v  v  v 

for  instance,  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  When  you  ciavel  by  Air  makt  nsirvations  tarly;  please  eamcel 

cut  from  $44.93  to  $38.85— cheaper  in  the  end  than  t*rh  if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery 

first-class  rail  Pullman  travel,  because  meals  are  free  dispatching  shipments  as  seen  as  they're  ready.  Air  Transport 

1  ,  •  •  •  v  a  Assn.,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

and  there  is  no  tipping  when  you  fly. 

Mote  than  this.  Air  Express  rates  have  been  reduced  18,000  WACS  needed  every  monrh!  How  about  YOU? 

THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES 

tfAoiNO  TMf  woaio  IN  St  I  h  ruANseoar, 
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CLASSIFIED 

Classified  Ads  to  Help 
WMC  in  New  Job  Plan 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 

CLASSIFIED  advertising, 

through  its  Help  Wanted  col- 
unms,  will  be  called  upon,  again, 
to  cooperate  with  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  plan  to  meet  and  solve  a 
serious  male  labor  shortage  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  critical  war  programs. 

A  new  WMC  plan  of  nation¬ 
wide  “voluntary”  Job  controls 
will  be  announced  July  1,  at 
which  time  it  will  undoubt^y 
become  effective.  Any  delay  in 
the  inauguration  of  the  plan  will 
be  due  to  a  few  minor  “kinks” 
to  be  adjusted  by  the  national 
management-labor  policy  com¬ 
mittee  at  Washington. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  all  male  workers  will  be 
controlled  by,  and  under  the 
supervision  of,  the  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service.  All  male  workers, 
seeking  employment,  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  Job  opportunities,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  to 
the  war  effort. 

Press  Aid  Asked 

Newspap«  wiU  be  requested 
to  cooperaw  with  local  USES 
managers  and  area  directors  in 
the  acceptance  and  publication 
of  Help  Wanted  advertising.  The 
Association  of  Newq>aper  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers  was 
invited  to  attend  the  WMC  press 
conference,  at  Washington,  on 
Jime  1.  at  which  time  the  plan 
was  set  forth. 

The  “authority”  for  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  plM  is  based  upon 
section  907.5,  entitled  “Optional 
Provisions,”  of  the  WMC  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  7  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  employment  stabiliza¬ 
tion  programs.  Under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  regional  and  area  man¬ 
power  directors,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  their  management- 
labor  committees,  may  include 
in  a  local  employment  stabiliza¬ 
tion  program  provisions  designed 
“to  meet  special  manpower 
needs.”  The  keystone  of  these 
provisions  is  the  creation  of  a 
labor  priority  board. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
new  plan  is  to  assist  the  WMC’s 
program  in  an  orderly  transfer 
of  workers,  into  certain  areas, 
for  work  on  vitally  urgent  pro¬ 
grams.  This  program  to  date 
has  been  approximately  50%  ef¬ 
fective — it  inv<dves  the  transfer 
of  from  50,000  to  100,000  work¬ 
ers,  per  month,  within  the  WMC 
regions. 

In  its  essence,  the  new  plan 
will  call  for  a  nationwide  ex¬ 
pansion  of  existing  controlled 
referrals.  At  present,  it  is  in 
operation  in  some  30  to  35  areas 
—originally  instituted  in  the 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  area. 

Under  the  plan,  wide  latitude 
is  afforded  area  and  regional  di¬ 
rectors  in  styling  their  indi¬ 
vidual  regulations  to  meet  local 
conditions.  A  “priority  referral” 
will  exact  even  greater  hardships 
than  “controlled  referrals”  upon 
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workers  reluctant  to  accept  rec¬ 
ommended  job  opportunities. 

With  a  national  labor  draft 
threatening  political  suicide  at 
this  particular  time,  the  forth¬ 
coming  WMC  plan  will  be 
launched  as  the  most  feasible 
substitute.  The  introduction  of 
the  plan  will  be  explained  as  a 
needed  remedy  for  some  12  acute 
labor  markets.  However,  it  will 
be  effective  on  a  national 
scale — to  be  applied  if,  when 
and  where  it  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  advisable. 

When  the  plan  becomes  effec¬ 
tive,  an  employer  would  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  effecting  a  hire 
of  any  male  worker  unless  such 
a  hire  is  supervised  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  USES.  This  would 
undoubt^ly  retard  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  an  employer-advertiser 
to  utilize  the  Help  Wanted  col¬ 
umns  of  the  newspapers — par¬ 
ticularly  since  he  is  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  direct  interview 
or  private  contract  with  poten¬ 
tial  employes. 

In  Group  I  and  Group  II  areas, 
acute  labor  shortages  and  seri¬ 
ous  labor  shortages,  respectively, 
the  new  plan  will  establish  ceil¬ 
ings  on  the  number  of  employes 
permitted,  and  drastic  control 
through  manpower  priority  com¬ 
mittees  would  exercise  com¬ 
plete  control  through  the  chan¬ 
neling  of  workers.  A  wistful 
idealism  of  the  plan  is  that  the 
USES  will  encourage  employers 
to  control  their  hiring  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  USES,  and 
that  hiring  halls  of  the  unions; 
hiring  at  the  gate;  and  the  use 
of  existing  facilities  such  as  em¬ 
ployment  services,  employment 
through  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  other  existing 
means  be  ntilized  —  providing 
such  application  of  these  facili¬ 
ties  are  in  keeping  and  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  priorities  system. 

Has  Post-War  Possibilities 

Recently  adopted  Selective 
Service  regulations,  removing 
the  threat  of  “work  or  fight.” 
severely  handicapped  the  WMC's 
prosecution  of  their  programs 
— and,  undoubtedly  sired  the 
agency's  new  plan.  The  new 
plan,  too,  will  liberate  the  WMC 
of  dependency  upon  the  Selec¬ 
tive  ^rvice  and  is  pointed  out 
as  an  important  cog  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  post-war  control  of 
manpower — serving  as  a  pre¬ 
ventative  against  a  mass  transfer 
to  converted  industries.  An¬ 
other  object  of  the  plan  is  the 
hope  that  greater  controls  will 
necessitate  the  introduction  of 
women  into  industry  in  greater 
proportions. 

TTie  new  plan  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  at  great  length,  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  nation.  The 
West  Coast,  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Washington  are  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  principal  cit¬ 
ies  wherein  area  and  regional 


directors  have  met.  In  the  past 
week,  several  meetings  were  held 
in  the  nation’s  capital,  preparing 
the  program  for  presentation 
and  inauguration. 

As  proven  in  the  past,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  can  be  of  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  to  any  and 
all  problems  of  employment, 
mobilization,  recruitment  and 
orderly  transfer  of  manpower — 
if  permitted  to  assist.  Restric¬ 
tions,  by-passing,  and  attempts 
to  harass  rather  than  harness  the 
potency  and  proven  possibility 
of  classified  advertising  is  but 
delaying  and  retarding  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  war  effort. 

’The  future  of  the  nation  lies 
in  the  security  of  the  individual 
— attained  primarily  and  basic¬ 
ally  through  the  right  of  that 
individual  to  hire,  or  work  for, 
another  individual.  ’This  respon¬ 
sibility  rests,  to  no  small  extent, 
with  classified  advertising  and 
the  publishers  of  these  classified 
mediums.  It  is  our  duty  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  responsibility — and,  the 
newspapers,  as  a  whole,  have 
proven  that  they  are  willing  to 
cooperate  with  any  government 
bureau  to  win  not  only  the  war 
but  also  the  peace. 

Veteran  CAM  Retires 
W.  EUGENE  DOUGLAS,  cur¬ 
rently  CAM  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  a  gen¬ 
uine  “elder  statesman”  of  the 
want  ad  departments,  after  36 
years  in  newspaper  harness  is 
retiring. 

Douglas’s  first  want  ad  Job 
was  on  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times  as  a  collector.  His  sales 
ability  and  executive  capacities 
were  soon  recognized,  resulting 
in  his  rapid  promotion  to  the 
berth  of  classified  manager  of 
those  papers.  He  served  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  thereafter  moving  west  to 
the  Tacoma  Tribune  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  to  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  as  want  ad  departmental 
executive. 

After  his  hitch  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Douglas  became 
CAM  of  the  Dallas  News,  later 
Joining  the  Hearst  organization 
for  more  than  six  years  as  classi¬ 
fied  director  for  such  dailies  as 
the  Atlanta  Georgian,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald,  the  Balti¬ 
more  News- American  and  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  Later 
he  was  with  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Tulsa  Tribune.  Even¬ 
tually  he  settled  and  bought  a 
home  in  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  where 
he  served  as  CAM  of  the  Press- 
Telegram  for  nine  years.  His 
longest  tenure  has  been  on  the 
Ledger-Enquirer  papers,  where 
he  became  classing  manager 
ten  years  ago. 

Douglas  and  his  wife.  Peggy, 
will  move  to  California  and  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  leisure. 


9  Col.  Want  Ads 

’The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Transcript  and  Star  have 
changed  their  classified  sections 
from  a  standard  eight  column  to 
nine  lOVi  em  columns,  thereby 
joining  several  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  now 
publishing  nine-column  want  ad 
pages  as  a  newsprint  conserva¬ 
tion  measure. 


WPB  Announces 
4,019  Tons  More 
In  Ex-Quota  List 

Grants  of  additional  new^ 
print  aggregating  4,019  tons, 
made  to  29  newspaper  publishers 
by  the  Appeals  Board  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  of  WPB 
May  30. 

’This  is  the  second  list  of  grants 
of  print  paper  made  to  nesn- 
papers  on  appeals  during  the 
second  quarter. 

Grtnti 


Newspapers  in  ton 

Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  . 231 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 287 

San  Francisco  Chronicle .  W 

Gibson  Publications,  Vallejo,  Cal.  112 
Florida  Times-Vnion,  Jacksonville.  .68 

Savannah  (Ga.)  News .  38 

Chicago  Times . 314 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon .  32 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle .  25 

Salisbury  (Md.)  Times .  3 

Boston  Record  Amer.  Advertiser  206 

Detroit  Free  Press . 170 

Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News..,  3 

Kansas  City  Star .  202* 

Hempstead  (N.  Y.)  Newsday...  69 

Aufbau,  New  York .  10 

New  York  Mirror . 512 

Catholic  Universe  Bulletin,  Cleve.  8 

Call  and  Post,  Cleveland .  11 

Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution .  6 

Easton  (Pa.)  Express .  34 

Philadelphia  Bulletin .  933** 

Pittsburgh  Courier .  21 

Dallas  Times  Herald . 140 

Ogden  (U.)  Standard  Examiner  20 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc...  109 

Seattle  Post  Intelligencer .  105 

Seattle  Star . 146 

Seattle  Times . 115 


Total  Tonnage . 4,019 

Note:  .Asterisks  indicate  grants  midt 
because  a  local  newspaper  was  discon¬ 
tinued. 

*  The  Kansas  City  Journal  discon¬ 
tinued  publication  on  April  1,  1942. 

*•  The  Evening  Ledger  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  January  5,  1942. 


Utility  Ad  Awards 

Reproductions  of  all  regional 
and  national  winners  in  the  1944 
Better  Copy  Contest  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Utilities  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  collected  in  a 
book  which  is  now  available  for 
general  distribution.  Books  may 
be  obtained  from  Charles  J. 
Allen,  national  contest  chairman 
and  director  of  public  relations. 
Connecticut  Light  and  Power 
Co.,  Waterbury  91,  Conn. 
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Communications,  munitions,  manu- 

faaure — thfe  sinews  of  a  nation  at  war — 
depend  for  their  efficiency  on  the  red  metal 
. . .  copper.  For  copper  and  copper  alloys  have 
properties  which  are  the  designer’s  delight — 
toughness  combined  with  workability,  excel¬ 
lent  electrical  and  thermal  conductivity,  resis¬ 
tance  to  corrosion  and  freedom  from  rust. 

From  miner  to  manufacturer,  the  copper  in¬ 
dustry  "cleared  the  decks”  for  war — Anaconda 
mines  have  produced  record  quantities  of  cop¬ 
per  to  go  into  artillery  cases,  routing  bands, 
instruments,  elearical  systems  and  countless 
other  components  of  our  machine  of  war.  Ana¬ 
conda  men  and  mines  are  working  now  for 
victory  and  the  better  days  to  come.  But  .  .  . 


WHIN  THI  RB>  MHAL  OiTS  THI  GRIIN  LIGHT 

6  there  will  be  a  better  future  because 
£  of  copper.  Many  of  our  modem  mar¬ 
vels — ndio,  refngentors.  elearical 
appliances  and  automobiles,  trouble-free 
plumbing,  and  the  host  of  other  conveniences 
from  safety  pins  to  flashlights  which  we  take 
for  granted  as  part  of  our  everyday  life— de¬ 
pend  on  the  useful  propenies  found  in  copper 
or  copper  alloys. 

It  is  significant  that  a  recent  national  survey 
showed  that  leading  manufacturers  are  count¬ 
ing  on  copper  for  the  future.  When  that  day 
comes.  Anaconda  Copper  and  Copper  Alloys 
will  be  ready — to  build  and  to  serve  a  pleas¬ 
anter,  brighter,  and  more  comfortable  world. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANDfS  COTKI  MIMNO  COMPANY 
CHIU  COPPfl  COMPANY 
OAHNI  CANANiA  COPPH  COMPANY 


THf  AMUICAN  BIASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIIH  A  CABU  COMPANY 
INniNATIONAl  SMILTINO  AND  linNINO  COMPANY 


★  Lend  More  for  Victory — Buy  an  Extra  War  Bond  ★ 
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being  produced  lor  civilians  who  phila.  ReCOld  Murals 

have  proper  priorities.  _  t»  ■  *• _ n _ 

We  were  informed  that  plans  Depict  Printing  Progress 
are  now  being  readied  for  a  new  Colorful  miu^al  paintings  sym* 
type  of  enlarger  for  newspaper  bolical  of  various  phases  of  the 
work  and  that  production  on  this  mechanical  and  editorial  pro- 
an>aratus  will  begin  when  the  duction  of  a  newspaper  have  just 
war  ends.  been  installed  in  the  lobby  of 

the  Philadelphia  Record  newspa- 
Enterprising  Photog  per  plant.  They  are  the  work  of 

A  LITTLE  of  the  old  fashioned  Captain  Victor  Guinness,  now  of 
rivalry  between  newspaper  the  U.  S.  Marines,  former  Record 
picture  editors  and  photogra-  art  steff  member,  p^^ously  art 
phers  in  New  York  City  cropped  dilator  of  the  New  Y ork  Mirrw 
up  last  Wednesday  when  the  Produced  in  a  variety  of  pastel 
New  York  Journal  -  American  shades,  each  of  the  two  paintingi 

is  approximately  16  feet  long 
and  five  feet  high.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  patron  of  the  printing 
industry,  dominates  the  me¬ 
chanical  scene  which  contrast! 
oldtime  printing  and  stereotyp¬ 
ing  methods  with  modern  newfr 
paper  methods,  complete  wlfli 
linotype  machines  and  stereotype 
melting  pots. 

The  editorial  mural  on  the 
north  wall  is  painted  against  a 
background  depicting  world  his¬ 
tory,  including  the  Pyramids, 
a  Chinese  pagoda,  the  Eliel 
Tower,  the  Towers  of  Parliament 
and  a  Dutch  windmill.  Preii' 
dent  Roosevelt’s  portrait  appeen. 
The  foreground  represents  a 
typical  lo^  room  setting,  with 
news  of  the  world  of  today  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  press. 

a 

Press  Power  Shown 

The  power  of  the  press  was 
again  illustrated  when  two  col- 


Rating  Not  Established  t 
As  Yet,  For  Above 
Speed  of  Ponchra-Press 
By  Jack  Prioa 

A  few  weeks  ago  some  men- 
tion  was  made  in  a  local  paper 
about  a  super-super  speed  emul- 
the  manufacturer’s 
name  was  not  given.  Since  then 

photog  rides 

we  had  word  hrom  die  manu-  HORSE 

facturer. 

The  film,  naaeasitated  by  war  Phot®  ahowa  Iona  JaynM  Gono, 
emergencies,  is  mauiufactured  by  atodl  photographer  ai  the  Binniiig- 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and  ac-  haa  (Alo.)  News,  who  rides  a 
cording  to  ad^rtce  from  that  oon-  berae  on  soom  of  her  aaaiga- 
cem  it  wiU  not  be  ready  until  meuta.  The  hsrae  ia  “Glamor 
sometime  in  June.  In  fact  we  GirL**  a  flea-foited  animal  owned 
have  been  advised  that  there  is  by  Gssvge  C.  Hamis  ol  Ikming- 
TOme.^hope  for  to  being  readied  h«wi.  and  which  haa  won  prises 

ia  variens  shows.  Mrs.GatB«has 
been  on  iaalmctor  in  hstnsnMm- 


for  the  political  conventions  in 
Chicago. 

Groin  a  Pembimm 

Although  the  manufbcturer 
claims  that  the  speed  rating 
not  as  yet  been  calibnited  it  is 
much  faster  than  the  Stqier- 
Panchro  Preaa  However,  no 
claim  is  made  that  it  will  not 
have  some  aoeraeness  due  to 
grain.  The  Crankness  <m  the 
part  of  the  maumtoeturer  is  ap¬ 
preciated.  It  is  a  relief  to  leem 
the  true  status  of  an  emulsion 
before  it  is  laede.  available  «or 
practical  uses. 

Some  experimental  film  was 
distributed  among  newspaper 
photographers  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  results  obtained  with  it 
were  most  encouraging  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  certainly  to 
the  cameramen.  This  new  super¬ 
speed  emulsion  will  be  helpful 
for  sports  assignments,  espe¬ 
cially  in  football  games  when 
the  light  is  dim  in  late  afternoons. 

In  one  series  of  experiments, 

Murray  Becker,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  AP,  made  some  expos¬ 
ures  from  a  window  of  his  office. 

These  photos  were  taken  in  deep 
shadow  at  1/lOOOth  of  a  second 
with  the  lens  stopped  down  to 
F.8.  He  also  made  some  expos¬ 
ures  on  the  regular  Super-Pan- 

chro  Press  under  similar  oondi-  a/a,rt  r» 

tions.  When  the  films  were  pro-  equal  luck  in  their  tests,  we  may 
cessed  the  new  super  sp^  expect  a  full  coverage  of  the  !• 

emulsion,  which  is  now  kiMwn  war  scenes  in  full  color  and  per-  McLaugnli 
as  the  Sports  Special,  was  fully  haps  a  greater  use  of  color  In  the  Heron 
timed,  whereas  the  other  film  publishing  them. 
was  too  thin  for  printing.  Other 

trots  made  by  Becker  indicate  Shotvroom  Change  boss"''*^**”  *  ^ 

,G- SALMAN  CO. 

ta  tions. 

Present  indications  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  new  film  will  be 
very  popular  with  news  photog¬ 
raphers  especially  when  the  foot¬ 
ball  games  are  to  be  covered  in 
the  Fall  when  the  light  is  poor. 

Ansco  Color  Works  equipped  a  large  doing  just  tl»t- 

ALL  the  major  picture  syndi¬ 
cates  are  trying  out  the 

Ansco  color  film,  n _ ,[1^, 

AP ,  Acme  and  INP  saut 


reserve 

your  copy  of  this 

FREE  BOOKLET 

"How  to  Care 
for  Your 
Photographic 
Equipment" 


Out  about  May  ISth— o  n«w, 
illustroted  booklet  from  Kal- 
art!  Tells  you  how  to  coa- 
serre  your  camera  and  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment.  Prepared 
by  Kalort  in  cooperation  with 
teaching  camera  technicians 
and  manufacturers.  Yours 
FREE!  Reserve  your  copy 
now — send  coupon  below! 


lurers  oi  me  enlargers  wnicn  nif—™  11  •  n  • 
are  standard  equipment  in  many  lYluXWeU  Ul  rinZOna 
newspaper  photograidiic  plants.  George  T.  ( Gee  Tee )  Maxwell, 
announces  that  the  New  York  cartoonist  whose  well-known 
office  will  be  reduced  to  a  sales  trademark  is  a  sketch  of  him- 
show-room  and  a  small  emer-  self  asleep  against  a  cactus  plant 
gency  re^ir  department  only.  under  the  broiling  Western  des- 
•nie  Saltzman  concern  has  con-  ert  sun,  is  back  in  Arizona  again 
structed  and  equipped  a  large  doing  Just  that — when  he  isn’t 
building  in  Long  Island  City  for  drawing  for  the  Tucson  Arizona 
the  manufacture  of  enlargers.  Star.  He  recently  returned  to 
.  new  AHhoui^  almost  all  the  present  the  Star,  after  a  period  with 
Rerontly,  the  production  is  for  war  purposes,  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Dem~ 
r*  a  small  amount  of  enltfgers  is  ocrat. 

IDITOR  & 


The  Kalart  Company,  Inc. 

Dept.  126,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Please  reserve  my  free  copy  of  "How 
to  Care  for  Your  Photographic 
EquilMuent.” 

Name  . 


Address 


State 


My  dealer 


More  for  your  money?  Yes,  yours,  for 
you  are  Boeing's  only  customer.  Every* 
thing  Boeing  makes  goes  to  your  light* 
ing  forces.  Your  dollars,  paid  through 
Federal  taxes  and  your  purchase  of  War 
Bonds,  put  Boeing  Flying  Fortresses, 
Boeing  Superfortresses  and  Boeing 
Kaydet  Trainers  into  the  hands  of  in* 
comparable  American  fliers  who  light 
your  light  to  victory. 


Boeing  Reports  to  You  on  i 

Hon  of  6-17  Ryinq 
>einq  B-29  Superforfrosses 
Four-Engine  Bomber  Cons 
Mon  Hours  of  Work  per  i 
.  Record  in  Pounds  of  Air^ 
of  Direct  Factory  Hot 

and  High  Oross  Soles 


Hew  Record  rroo-w. 

★  First  Deliveries  of  Bo 

★  New  Low  Costs  on  I 

★  New  Low  Record  in 

★  New  High  Efficiency 
duced  per  Square  - 

★  Uw  Net  Eornings 


Boeing  in  March,  1944,  had  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  number  of  workers 
as  in  December,  1941.  Yet  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  six  times  as  great.  Present 
man  hours  required  to  build  a  B-17  G 
Flying  Fortress,  the  latest  model,  are 
less  than  10%  of  the  man  hours  re¬ 
quired  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
&17  E,  the  model  in  production  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  And  the  B-17  G 
is  a  considerably  heavier  airplane. 

The  1943  Boeing  average  of  3.23 
pounds  of  airplane  produced  monthly 
per  square  foot  of  direct  floor  area  is 
far  above  the  aircraft  industry  average 
of  1.3  pounds,  and  considerably  higher 
than  the  2.5  showing  of  the  next  best 
heavy  bomber  plant. 

By  the  combination  of  these  factors, 
Boeing  was  enabled  to  give  you  “more 
for  your  money”  in  the  Flying  For- 
tresses  your  government  bought  in  1943. 

Boeing  received  a  total  of  $493,376,- 
202  in  1943  for  the  various  airplane 
products  built  for  your  government.  It 
was  distributed  as  follows! 

Vendors  and  Sub¬ 
contractors  . 56.15% 

Wages  and  Solaries 

(excepting  officers) . 33.85% 

Federal,  State  and  Local 

Taxes  .  6.91% 

Insurance.  Rent,  Utilities. 

Advertising,  etc .  1.23  ye 

Weorout  and  Amortisation  .48% 
Provision  for  Indeterminate 

Expenses  . 43% 

Reinvested . 47% 

Dividends  to  Stockholders. . .  .44% 

Officers'  Salaries . 04% 


1943  Boeing  deliveries  of  Flying  For¬ 
tresses  were  nearly  twice  those  of  1942, 
sixteen  times  those  of  1941.  (And  accel¬ 
erated  production  continued.  In  1944— 
January  was  doable  that  of  a  year  ago 
-March  was  34%  better  than  January 
and  nearly  26%  higher  than  February.) 

First  deliveries  of  the  Boeing  B-29 
Superfortresses  were  made  in  1943.  No 
other  airplane  has  been  assigned  as  im¬ 
portant  a  responsibility  for  the  future 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  B-29,  like  the 
B-17,  is  Boeing^engineered,  Boeing- 
designed— a  Boeing-developed  bomber. 

At  the  same  time,  costs  of  manufac¬ 
turing  were  so  reduced  that  Boeing 
Flying  Fortresses  cost  your  govern¬ 
ment  substantially  less  per  airplane  in 
1948  than  ever  before,  “^ese  economies 
were  made  possible  by  attaining  the 
highest  efficiency  in  use  of  manpower, 
equipment  and  factory  floor  space. 

Boeing’s  average  for  the  year  was 
IJ  pounds  of  completed  airplanes  per 
man  hour.  The  heavy  bomber  plant  with 
the  next  best  record  averaged  .9  pounds 
of  airplane  per  man  hour.  The  average 
of  the  leading  seven  plants  building 
heavy  bombers  in  1943  was  .5  pounds, 
and  that  for  the  entire  industry,  includ¬ 
ing  all  types  of  airplanes,  .3  pounds. 

(In  March  of  1944,  Boeing  set  a  new 
record  of  1.7  pounds  of  airplane 
prednced  per  man  hour.) 

Many  things  contributed  to  this  effi¬ 
ciency:  simplification  of  design,  the 
development  of  ingenious  new  tooling 
methods,  and  breaking  down  complex 
operations  so  that  they  could  be  handled 
by  inexperienced  or  quickly  trained 
men  and  women. 


While  sales  increased  from  ^7,496,016 
in  1941  to  $493,376,202  in  19^,  net 
earnings  decreased  from  $6,113,000  in 
1941  to  $4,432,870  in  1943.  Net  earn¬ 
ings  for  1943,  after  provision  for  taxes 
and  reserves,  are  only  91/100  of  1% 
of  the  gross  sales  for  the  year. 

During  the  year,  in  its  efforts  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  advancement  of  aeronautics, 
Boeing  designed  and  erected,  con^aletely 
at  company  expense,  a  modem  and 
highly  advanced  wind  tunnel  and  aero¬ 
dynamic  laboratory.  (The  tunnel,  con¬ 
stituting  the  fastest  large-dimension 
wind  tunnel  yet  built,  was  dedicated  in 
April,  1944.) 

The  Boeing  engineering  staff  consists 
of  mme  than  3000,  and  is  one  at  the 
largest  in  the  aircraft  industry.  This 
large  staff  is  continuously  employed  in 
developing  improvements  on  the  Flying 
Fortress  and  Superfortress,  carrying 
on  the  development  of  several  experi¬ 
mental  designs  of  advanced  character, 
and  supplying  engineering  information 
to  the  other  companies  building  the 
Boeing  Flying  Fortress  and  the  new 
Superfortress. 

The  success  of  the  Boeing  Flying 
Fortress  in  all  theaters  of  the  war 
where  it  has  been  used  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  soundness  of  Boeing  design 
and  engineering. 


To  the  courageous  Atnerican  airmen, 
wherever  they  may  be,  the  men  and 
women  of  Boeing  send  this  message: 
“We  are  building  you  the  best  airplanes 
we  know  how  to  build,  and  we  are  build¬ 
ing  them  as  fast  as  possible” 
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Industry  Group 
Finds  Voice 
In  Advertising 

W.  E.  Robinson  Colls 
Business  Best  Customer, 
Post-War  Leader 

A  third  great  economic  class 
in  American  life  which,  by  the 
power  of  advertising  and  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  superior  education  and 
planning  will  balance  the  agri¬ 
culture  and  labor  groups  and  in¬ 
fluence  the  future  of  the  country 
and  the  world  was  seen  by  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Robinson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  and  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  in  an 
address  delivered  recently  to  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Boston. 

This  group,  which  he  termed 
Business  Management  Industry, 
during  the  war,  he  said,  has 
found  its  voice  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising,  in  two  years 
has  overcome  unfavorable  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  restored  the  term 
“free  enterprise”  to  respect. 

Many  in  Field 

“I  discovered,  he  explained, 
that  as  of  the  1940  census,  there 
were  9,960,000  workers  in  the 
United  States  engaged  in  greater 
or  lesser  business  management 
occupations.  That  was  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  the  combined 
membership  of  the  AFL,  and 
CIO.  It  was  1,500,000  in  excess 
of  the  workers  engaged  in  agri- 
cultiu^.  And  my  figure  did  not 
include  many  other  white  collar 
workers,  such  as  government, 
professional  and  retail  em¬ 
ployees,  numbering  2,600,000. 

“Hcie  then,  except  for  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  white  collar  group, 
was  a  3-pronged  division  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States 
— the  Business  Management  In¬ 
dustry,  manual  labor  workers, 
and  agriculture,  of  almost  equal 
strength.  That  is  a  new  and  im¬ 
portant  consumer  marketing 
fact,  with  strong  political  im¬ 
plications.” 

Noting  that  this  third  group 
is  more  homogeneous  than  labor 
and  has  common  political  atti¬ 
tudes,  similar  aspirations  and 
usually  a  good  educational  back¬ 
ground,  he  continued: 

“From  an  economic  point  of 
view  this  group  has  a  new  signi¬ 
ficance  for  advertisers.  Their 
habits  of  living  set  the  standard 
or  the  fashion  for  the  others. 
They  have  better  average  in¬ 
comes.  They  constitute  the  only 
large  segment  of  the  population 
that  is  paid  fifty-two  weeks  in 
the  year,  and  can  therefore  af¬ 
ford  to  maintain  whatever  con¬ 
sistent  buying  habits  are  created 
by  advertising.” 

Predicting  that  “the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  size  of  this  group  will 
result  in  a  higher  standard  of 
advertising  copy,”  he  stated,  “No 
producer  of  a  mass  market  prod¬ 
uct  can,  in  the  future,  afford  to 
consider  this  new  Business  Man¬ 
agement  Industry  category  of 
the  American  population  less 
than  a  primary  market.” 

As  a  balance  to  the  other 
groups  Mr.  Robinson  foresaw 
that  politically  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomically,  “This  Business  Man¬ 


agement  Industry  bids  fair  to 
be  America’s  new  number  one 
post-war  industry,”  to  have  the 
responsibility  of  planning  post¬ 
war  production,  and  to  aid  in  de¬ 
veloping  world  conditions  in 
which  our  standards  of  living 
can  be  maintained. 

The  power  of  this  group,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  He  in  organized 
poUtical  action  but  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  believes,  noting  how 
“In  the  last  two  years  the  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  of  Am¬ 
erican  industry  has  been  so 
forthright,  so  well-spoken  as  to 
retrieve  almost  all  of  the  good¬ 
will  lost  in  the  previous  10 
years. 

“Today  the  ^er  in  our  planes, 
the  gunners  in  our  tanks,  the 
sailors  in  oiu*  ships  and  the  man 
in  the  street  aU  know  that  Am¬ 
erican  industry  has  done  a  mir¬ 
aculous  job  of  production  that 
has  insured  victory  for  the  na¬ 
tion. 

“There  are  a  few  advertising 
people  who  think  that  this  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  in  bad  taste, 
distasteful  to  the  public.  Maybe 
5  or  10%  of  it  did  seem  too 
boastful.  But  even  of  that  I 
say — since  when  have  American 
people  failed  to  admire  the  guy 
who  says  I  can  lick  anybody  in 
the  house. 

“From  here  on  in,  advertisers 
must  understand  and  interpret 
the  political  economy  of  the 
countpr.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
American  industrial  leadership, 
which  found  itself  without  a  plan 
and  without  a  voice  in  the  dec¬ 
ade  from  1930  to  1940,  will  have 
a  plan  when  such  a  period  again 
confronts  us. 

“Advertising  with  its  new¬ 
found  voice  in  the  field  of  public 
opinion  can  be  the  articulate 
side  of  this  new  industry.  It 
can  help  solidify  a  strong  posi¬ 
tive  conviction  for  the  American 
system  of  industrial  and  business 
enterprise.  Advertising  can  and 
will  play  this  new  role  on  a 
global  as  well  as  on  a  national 
basis  so  that  America’s  aims  and 
purposes  can  be  clearly  defined 
and  understood  abroad,  as  well 
as  at  home.” 


Caroline  Hood,  New 
Head,  N.  Y.  Ad  Women 

At  a  dinner  meeting  conclud¬ 
ing  the  year’s  activities.  Adver¬ 
tising  Women  of  New  York  this 
week  inducted  Caroline  Hood, 
acting  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Rockefeller  Center, 
Inc.,  as  president  for  1944-45  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mabel  Flanley. 

Other  new  officers  are  Eugenie 
Stamler,  Blow  Co.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Lillian  Jackman,  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  treasurer; 
Kathrine  Welllngbrook,  Kath- 
rine  Welllngbrook  Associates, 
corresponding  secretary,  and 
Harriet  Raymond,  Celanese-Cel- 
luloid  Corp.,  recording  secretary, 

’The  program  featured  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Katharine  Curtis,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor,  London 
Daily  Mail,  on  the  problems  of 
launching  that  paper's  trans- 
Atlantic  edition  and  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  aims  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  war  theme  advertising 
by  John  Sterling,  chairman. 
Sponsorship  Committee,  War 
Advertising  Council. 


Sees  Necessity 
For  Training 
Green  Ad  Staffs 

Speaking  at  the  Philadelphia 
convention  of  the  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Association 
recently.  Professor  Donald  W. 
Davis,  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  emphasized  the 
ne^  of  more  systematic  train¬ 
ing  methods  for  today’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  staffs,  par¬ 
ticularly  new  staff  members. 
The  sessions  were  conducted  in 
the  Adelphia  Hotel  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  with  a  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  advertising  man¬ 
agers  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey. 

Other  speakers  at  the  sessions 
included  S.  George  Little,  special 
newtspaper  consultant  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department  War 
Finance  Division,  and  Martin  £. 
Goldman,  partner  in  the  Aitken- 
Kynett  Advertising  Agency, 
Philadelphia. 

Few  Staffs  Trained 

Professor  Davis  stated  a  recent 
survey  conducted  among  Penn¬ 
sylvania  dailies  showed  that  60% 
of  these  papers  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  keeping  their  adver¬ 
tising  staffs  at  full  strength  and 
that  nearly  all  of  this  group  have 
been  forced  to  employ  new 
workers  who  are  without  train¬ 
ing  or  experience  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  field. 

On  the  other  hand  25%  of  the 
papers  reported  any  program  of 
systematic  training  for  staff 
members  other  than  day  to  day 
supervision.  Accenting  the  cur¬ 
rent  need  for  well-informed, 
trained  advertising  sale^eople. 
said  Mr.  Davis,  is  the  point  that 
more  than  70%  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dailies  reported  some  de¬ 
gree  of  difficulty  with  adver¬ 
tisers  because  of  merchandise 
shortages,  and  other  wartime 
conditions. 

Under  these  circumstances  the 
speaker  stated,  the  training  of 
solicitors  for  the  intelligent 
handling  of  accounts  is  even 
more  urgent  than  when  business 
conditions  are  more  normal, 
particularly  with  the  current 
difficulty  of  finding  enough  staff 
workers  who  have  adequate  ad¬ 
vertising  training  or  experience. 

To  train  new  staff  members  in 
advertising  fundamentals  and  to 
aid  experienced  men  to  cope 
with  the  new  problems.  Profes¬ 
sor  Davis  recommended  care¬ 
fully  planned  training  sessions 
under  the  leadership  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Mr.  Davis  also  cited  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  advertising  as 
a  tool  of  public  relations  and 
emphasized  that  the  newspaper 
advertising  man  of  today  should 
be  taught  to  use  advertising 
flexibility,  applying  it  with  equal 
enthusiasm  and  skill  to  both  di¬ 
rect  selling  and  public  relations 
objectives. 

Retail  merchandise  and  serv¬ 
ice  advertisers,  he  stated,  are 
missing  innumerable  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  strengthening  consumer 
friendship  and  good-will  through 
the  use  of  public  relations  copy 
that  provides  a  satisfying  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  wartime  diffi¬ 
culties  that  may  be  irritating  to 
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the  consumer  .  .  .  copy  which  b 
also  a  definite  aid  in  the  wu 
effort.  It  is  part  of  the  job  of 
today’s  display  solicitor  to  be 
alert  to  such  advertising  opp(|^ 
tunities  and  to  sell  the  advertber 
by  suggesting  the  right  kind  of 
public  relations  copy. 

Mr.  Little  asked  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  Fifth  War  Loan  drivt 
which  starts  on  June  12  to  ttb* 
a  total  of  $6,000,000,000  from  In¬ 
dividuals.  He  congratulated 
them  on  the  splendid  job  done 
in  the  past. 

“In  the  Allied  Newsptpe 
Council  operations  in  Washing¬ 
ton,”  Mr.  Little  stated,  “we  an 
striving  to  do  two  thinga-ieii 
all  the  War  Bonds  possible,  and 
see  that  the  newspapers  of 
America  get  proper  recog^ot 
for  the  truly  remarkable  contri¬ 
bution  they  are  making  to  thb 
effort.” 

Mr.  Goldman  used  as  his  topii 
“Advertising  as  a  Fundanuntd 
of  Democracy,”  stressing  the  fact 
that  business  has  to  learn  to  talk 
and  fully  explain  itself  to  the 
public. 

"What  we  need  today  more 
than  anything,”  the  speaker 
stated,  “is  not  only  truth  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  to  a  great  extent,  but 
truth  about  advertising.” 

The  Friday  evening  round¬ 
table  discussion  brought  fortk 
more  than  150  ideas  used  by  the 
newspapers  in  promoting  the 
war  effort  and  building  linage 
for  the  member  newspapers. 

The  board  of  directors  elected 
to  the  vice-presidency,  Melvin 
Blair  of  the  Greenville  (Pa) 
Record-Argus  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  ot 
George  Steele,  of  the  PMlodei' 
phia  Bulletin.  President  Louu 
Shenk.  of  the  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  presided  at  aU  sessions. 

■ 

New  lAA  President 

Bernard  Dolan,  sales  promo 
tion  manager  of  Peter  A.  Frass 
&  Co.,  steel  distributors,  wi 
elected  president  of  the  Indus 
trial  Advertising  Association  i 
its  annual  meeting  recently  i 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York.  Tb 
new  president,  a  member  of  th 
War  Advertising  Council  an 
chairman  of  the  WPB  tool  con 
servation  campaign,  succeed 
Gordon  Tuthill,  advertising  di 
rector  of  the  Crucible  Steel  0 
of  America,  who  was  named 


director. 
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Q  Flying  unarmed,  the  cargo  planes  are  often  attacked  A  After  the  war,  in  rebuilding  the  peacetime  world,  the 

by  Jap  fighter  planes.  Icing,  too,  is  a  constant  hazard.  plane  will  play  its  part,  along  with  the  truck,  the  train. 

Still  the  freight  goes  through!  A  constant  stream  of  gasoline,  and  the  ship.  But  the  plane  will  have  still  another  respon- 

bombs,  jeeps,  ammunition,  artillery,  arms,  clothing,  aircraft  sibility:  A  permanent  postwar  Air  Force  can  be  a  most 

engines,  spare  parts,  and  other  urgently  needed  supplies.  effective  implement  for  enforcing  a  lasting  peace. 

CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT  COR-  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Wayne,  Mich.; 

PORATION  has  twelve  divisions,  located  as  follows:  Dearborn,  Mich.;  Allentown,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.; 

San  Diego,  Calif.;  Vultee  Field,  Calif.;  Fairfield,  Calif.;  and  Miami,  Fla.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Production 

Tucson,  Ariz.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Council 

CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT 

FROM  "FLYING  JEEPS"  TO  LEVIATHANS  OF  THE  AIR 

UIERATOR  .  .  .  4-«ngin«  bomber  CATALINA . patrol  bomber  VALIANT  ....  bode  trainer  SENTINEL . "Flying  Jeep" 

CORONADO  ....  patrolbomber  LIRERATOR  EXPRESS  .  .  .  troniport  VENGEANCE  .  .  .  dive  bomber  RELIANT  .  .  .  navigational  trainer 
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I  Today,  American  airmen  are  ferrying  a  greater  tonnage 
*  •  of  supplies  to  hard-pressed  China  than  was  ever  carried 
over  the  Burma  Road.  They’re  flying  it  over  “The  Hump" 
—the  towering  Himalayas  between  India  and  China. 


Tho  first  lag  of  the  journey  is  over  the  Assam  jungles. 
As  there  are  no  emergency  landing  fields,  some  of  the 
planes  have  crashed.  Supplies  are  dropped  by  parachute 
to  the  survivors,  who  eventually  plod  their  way  to  safety. 


The  Story  of  “The  Hump”- the  world’s 

most  dangerous  overland  air  route 


Chicago,  has  been  named  to  Ui 
charge  of  the  Pacific  Coast  actju 
ities  of  the  agency. 

Wesley  Winning,  ami^, 
treasurer  of  the  Richard  a 
Foley  Advertising  Agency,  lat 
Philadelphia,  has  been  appointe 
media  director  replacing  Rt-j 
SELL  Gray,  Jr.,  who  has  been  id 
vanced  to  account  exacatht 

Raymond  S.  RuBiCAa^ 
man  of  the  board  of  Youai  { 
Rubicam  Advertising  Agop 
and  Harry  Scherman,  pre&da 
of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Qal 
have  been  elected  to  the  R( 
search  committee  of  the  Coait 


and  Ohio,  are  extending  their  uled  for  half-page,  bi-weekly  in- 
Ccmipciicins  <S  Accounts  initial  full-page  Saturday  Eve-  sertions  in  the  New  Y^k  Times 

ning  Post  advertisement,  an-  Magazine  will  launch  Templeton 
nouncing  a  vertan’s  scholarship  Radio  Co.’s  first  consumer  ad- 
plan  to  metropolitan  newspapers  vertising  to  reintroduce  and  es- 
throughout  the  country  where-  tablish  the  name  of  Temple 
ever  space  priorities  can  be  ob-  radio.  Peck  Advertising  handles 
tained  from  other  drug  chains,  the  account. 

Approximately  1,000-line  space  Swift  &  Co.,  which  introduced 
is  scheduled  for  newspapers  to  its  Silverleaf  Lard  in  test  mar- 
describe  the  plan  which  provides  kets  in  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh 
for  four-year  college  courses,  in-  in  1940,  has  begun  an  extensive 
come  for  that  period  and  a  se-  campaign  for  the  shortening, 
cure  future  for  honorably  dis-  Large-size  space  in  more  than 
charged  service  men.  The  ob-  100  newspapers  in  cities  where 
jective  of  the  advertising  is  to  distribution  has  been  achieved 
get  badly  needed  pharmacists  to  is  being  supplemented  by  radio 
refill  the  depleted  ranks  of  this 
profession. 

Rodgers  Hydrauljc,  Inc.,  St. 

Louis  Park.  Minn.,  manufacturer 
of  track  presses  for  crawler  type 
universal  presses,  and 


the  first  time  on  a  national  scale 
its  own  Albolene  Baby  Oil,  pro¬ 
duced  at  its  manufacturing  lab¬ 
oratories  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Government 
through  the  Department  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Publicity,  has  an¬ 
nounced  intention  to  continue 
spending  money  in  advertising 
the  tourist  advantages  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  U.  S.  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  dailies,  although  it 
recogidsas  flut  tourist  travel 
will  be  low  during  the  war 
period.  The  aim  is  to  build  up 
the  appeal  of  the  province  for 
post-war  times. 

Royal  k  De  Guzman  has  been  tractors,  universal  presses,  and 
appointed  as  advertising  and  other  high-pressure  hydraulic  SIGURD  STANTON  LARMON, 
public  relations  counsel  for  machinery,  is  a  new  advertising 
Promrnadr  Publications.  Paul  account  with  McCann-Erickson. 

De  Guzman  of  the  agency  will  Inc.,  effective  Aug.  1. 
di^t  work  on  the  account  libby  McNeill  &  Libby  wUl 

The  Ambbican  Wins  Co.,  St.  use  16  daily  newspapers  in  the 
Louis,  is  employing  newspapers,  New  York  market  in  an  exten- 
magazines  and  trade  papers  to  sive  advertising  campaign  for 
advertise  Cook’s  Imperial  Cham-  Libby’s  homogenized  baby  foods. 

American  wines.  Copy  will  feature  the  new  pack 
Walter  R  Greenlee  of  John  H.  in  glass  jars.  Insertions  of  either 
Owen,  Ihc..  u  handling  the  ac-  640  or  372  lines  will  appear  once 
count.  a  week  for  16  weeks,  starting  the 

Red  Star  Yeast  &  Products  week  of  June  5,  and  then  con- 
Co.,  turns  to  jingle  copy  and  tinue  approximately  every  other 
two-cohunn  by  15-inch  layouts  week  until  March  1.  1945.  Two 
for  their  new  campaign  on  com-  baby  magazines  have  been  sched- 
pressed  yeast,  which  will  appear  uled  for  a  year  and  direct  mail 
in  eight  Mid-West  cities,  starting  booklets,  store  displays  and  radio 
this  week.  N.  W.  Ayer  k  Son.,  will  tie  in  with  the  drive.  J. 

Inc.,  ■  the  agency.  Walter  "niompson,  Chicago,  is 

Gease-BCarston.  Inc.,  Philadel-  agency, 
phia  and  New  York,  has  been  Rex  Cedar  Advertising  is 
appointed  advertising  agent  for  handling  the  foUowing  new  ac- 
the  nm  Mutual  Live  Insur-  ~ 

ANCE  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Hoacis  Co.,  distributor  of 
Homis  Watches,  has  appointed 
HillmanHShane-Breyer,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  as  advertising  counsel. 

Plans  call  for  national  trade  and 
consumer  advertiang.  contractor 

Initial  newspaper  insertions 
last  week  of  the  New  York  TkLX- 
PHONE  Co.’s  new  advertising 
series  reveal  there  is  a  waiting 


tee  for  Economic  Devel^wxit. 

Lee  Trenholm,  directot  c 
public  relations  for  Undenoo 


Among  Advertising  Folk  Eiuott  Fisher,  Limited,  wu  « 

elected  president  of  the  Adm 
tising  &  Sales  Club  of  Tonnt 
at  its  annual  meeting. 

Mufrel  Crump,  advtrtiki 
manager  of  Sinclair  Coal  Ci 
and  its  affiliates,  was  re-eleete 
unanimously  as  presidrat  of  th 
Advertising  &  Sales  Executive 
Club  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Elect 
ed  to  serve  with  Mr.  Cnnpfo 
the  coming  year  are  D.  Eoeu 
CoNKUN,  first  vice  -  presidHii 
Mary  A.  Roche,  second  via 
president;  Kirby  G.  Cooe,  seen 
tary,  and  Louis  J.  Gibui,  tnai 
urer. 

J.  L.  Bradley,  formerly  will 
United  States  Steel  Coro.,  if  a 
sisting  the  president  of  Rickai 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  advertising  afenej 
with  special  work. 

M.  Anthony  Mattbb  has  beef 
appointed  advertising  raasage) 
of  Standard,  of  CaUfomia. 

Charles  F.  Gannon  baa  joinef 
the  staff  of  Benton  and  Bovlei 
Inc.,  as  manager  ol  fiM  ndi| 
department. 

JuDSOM  Roes,  who  has  beef 
with  the  styling  and  phottl 
graphic  divisions  od  Geo^ 
Motors  Corp.,  has  been  appoinl 
ed  art  director  for  Ckact  I 
Bement,  Inc. 

Miss  Daisy  Amoort  jou 
Donahue  k  Coe  as  radio  xrif 
writer.  She  was  f orraavlbr  wid 
the  New  York  Hcrold  Iriba* 
and  the  OWL 
Rogers  M.  Combs,  Jjl,  hu  n 
signed  freun  Erwin  Wawy 
Co.,  Inc.,  where  for  the  past  &v 
years  he  was  an  account  exea 
tive. 

Thomas  Blaklby,  formerly  i 
(.Continued  on  page  56) 


S.  S.  Lormon 


A...  ^ _  r»e  oecame  vice-presiaeni  oi  uie 

.„.IX.Cr;  .D„- 

SHALL  Electric  Corp  ,  marine  puinW  and  Trust  Co. 

and  manufacturer,  **•*•>• 

and  Oceanic  Insul-Lite  Corp.,  Gordon  J.  Dilno,  advertising 
marine  and  industrial  insulation.  Suto«land  Paper 

_ _ _  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  been 

. . .  . . .  announce 'that.  L  of’S^  ?  toe  A?*iniSSe  ^e 

list  of  150,000  would-be  subscrib-  ^ wising  of  Ip^  Tooth  Paste,  ^  supp^  ‘Michigan  mills  is 

ers.  Following  insertions  will  Vitalls,  higra^  paving  Cream,  pjannajj 

dDD0&F  GVMTV  otliftF  £op  ftfi  Ulcl  D  D  Tooitibrushcs  will  __ 

indefinite  period.  Standard-size  ***  Placed  through  Doherty,  CUf-  Douglas  Young,  since  1937  an 

New  York  newspapers  will  carry  k  Shenfleld,  Inc.,  New  York,  e^cutive  in  the  Sm  Francisco 

l.OOO-Mne inaertolw^loids^^  Young  k  Rubicam,  New  York,  offices  of  ^i^nt  and  Hoh- 

77  dailies  outside  New  York.  wiU  <»ntinue  to  himdle  toe  ad-  5 

700-liiie  insertions.  Weeklies  and  vertising  of  Sal  Hepatica,  Angeles 

foreign  language  newspapers  al-  Trushay,  Ingrams  Improved  omce. 

so  wUl  be  used.  B.  D.  k  O.  Cream.  Minit-Rub,  the  Rubberset  Paul  G.  Beach,  display  adver- 
is  the  agency.  ’  ^^oe  of  brushes,  and  the  Peter-  tising  manager  for  the  Union 

Ts»»  O'®”  lioe  of  insecticides.  The  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha,  Neb., 

ivn  professional  advertising  of  Bris-  has  been  elected  president  of  the 

£  a»“I^  i^ac^u^  to  tol-Meyers’  subsidiaries.  ChepUn  Omaha  Advertising  Club,  suc- 

Aitirin Cn  tTKiiBAaT  Biological  Laboratories  and  Har-  ceeding  Vernon  H.  Smith,  adver- 

phia  Pa  ^  ris  Laboratories,  will  continue  tising  manager  of  the  Omaha 

_  under  toe  direction  of  Murray  World-Herald. 

Jeremy  Gury,  former  copy 
chief  for  Ferry  Hanly,  has  gone 
over  to  the  creative  staff  of 
Donahue  &  Coe. 

O.  A.  Feldon,  for  the  past  two 


More  than  200  trade  and  in-  Breese  Associates,  Inc. 
dustrial  business  newspapers  _  ^ 

hBV6  e&cb  coDtributed  one  full  Supplee-Wills'Jones  Milk  Co. 

page  every  month  since  Febru-  ^  running  a  campaign  in  38 
ary  to  streae  the  need  for  paper  weekly  newspapers 

conservation  and  salvage.  The  throughout  Pennsylvania  and 
campaign  ads  were  written  by  New  Jersey,  through  N.  W.  years  in  the  agency  business,  and 
toe  War  Advertising  Council;  Ayer  k  Son,  Inc.,  stressing  the  A.  E.  Beirnes,  founder  of  Stand¬ 
typesetting.  plates  anH  distribu-  important  contributions  dairy  ard  Rate  and  Data  Service,  have 
tion  were  contributed  by  toe  ^na*  sre  making  in  taking  care  organized  the  Feldon  Co.,  Inc.. 
Associated  Busine«  Pi^rs  of  the  oommunity.  Chicago. 

which  estimates  that  the  total  Wertfieim  Advertising  Asso-  John  J.  Alleva,  formerly  with 
value  of  toe  space  donated  will  ciates  wkl  use  newspapers  and  Fred  Kimball,  Ino.,  has  joined 
be  more  than  $500,000  by  toe  end  magazines  for  its  new  account,  the  Philadelphia  sales  staff  of 
of  1944.  Melville  Aeronautical  Radio  Ray  McCarney. 

Cunningham  Drug  Stores,  School.  Herbert  L.  Rulsabus,  account 

operators  of  stores  In  Michigan  A  prenminary  campaign  sched-  executive  of  Leo  Burnett  Co.. 
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IN  training  camps,  soldiers’ 
shaes  last  three  or  four 
months  — >  but  in  actual  combat, 
many  troops  burn  out  shoes  in 
three  days! 

Although  our  troops  get  the 
best  footwear,  clothing  and 
equipment,  the  wear  and  tear 
of  modern  war  is  astounding. 
Shoes  are  only  one  of  thousands 
of  items  that  must  be  supplied 
every  day  in  ever  increasing 
quantities.  And  the  big  fight 
is  only  beginning. 

As  more  and  more  of  our  men 
go  into  action,  the  problem 


of  keeping  them  supplied  and 
equipped  will  double  and  triple. 

And  carrying  these  materials 
to  our  troops  will  become  a 
bigger  and  bigger  job  every 
day  for  Erie  and  other  Ameri> 
can  Railroads. 

There  will  be  a  bigger  job 
ahead,  too,  for  every  American! 

With  our  war  machine  going 
into  high  gear,  it  will  be  our 
job  to  keep  it  running  at  full 
speed  until  victory  is  won. 

But,  with  your  continued  help 
and  the  cooperation  of  shippers 


and  government  agencies,  Erie 
and  other  American  Railroads 
will  keep  ’em  rolling  to  deliver 
whatever  is  needed  to  finish 
the  job. 


rie  Railroad 


ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  RAILROAPS-ALl  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 


I  JO*  a  Ml  tLI  S-lfait  for  Jm*' 3.  1944 
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Newspapers  Can 
Also  Sell  “By  MaU 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  85  in  a  Miios) 

NOT  INFREQUENTLY  we  run 

across  newspaper  success 
stories  that  certainly  confound 
the  “experts.”  One  of  the  most 
recent  of  these  was  sent  us  by 
Ainslee  Hickerson,  publisher  of 
the  Main  Line  Timet,  the  Upper 
Darby  News  and  the  German¬ 
town  Courier,  known  to  adver¬ 
tisers  as  ttie  Philadelphia  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  these 
three  weekly  newspapers  have, 
from  a  standing  start,  practic¬ 
ally  satiu-ated  their  territory. 
Every  Thursday,  over  52,000  of 
these  three  papers  go  into  better- 
than-average  homes.  We  have 
been  told  &at  the  average  issue 
of  each  paper  carries  from  1,000 
to  as  high  as  2,200  separate 
names  of  babies,  small  children 
and  adults. 

Up  to  now,  none  of  the  papers 
has  ever  carried  a  line  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  United  Press  or  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  news. 
Eve^thing  in  the  news  columns 
is  picked  up  by  local  reporters. 
More  than  90%  of  all  the  news 
items  and  pictures  originate 
right  in  the  territory  where  the 
papers  are  publish^. 

We  mention  these  facts  be¬ 
cause  the  intensive  readership 
of  the  papers  must  have  had  a 
^eat  deal  to  do  with  the  sensa¬ 
tional  results  recently  obtained 
by  a  local  advertiser  who  de¬ 
cided  to  set  up  a  little  mail  or- 
<ler  department  for  old  and  new 
customers  who  cannot  so  often 
visit  his  store. 

Careful  Selection 

As  you  start  thinking  about 
what  store  and  what  items  might 
be  used  to  build  a  mail  order  de¬ 
partment,  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  one  or  two  facts  that  have 
been  established.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  a  waste  of  money  to 
attempt  to  build  a  mail  order  de¬ 
partment  on  items  that  may  be 
easily  obtained  from  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  store  or  that  are  not  sea¬ 
sonal  or  that  are  considered 
staples. 

Briefly  here  is  the  story  of 
how  one  retailer  found  a  ready 
market  for  a  new  item  that  fits 
into  ^e  current  needs  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  woman  shopper  in 
the  U.  S. 

When  the  Government  de¬ 
cided  to  issue  red  and  blue  ra¬ 
tion  tokens  that  were  to  be  used 
in  making  change,  C.  Louis  Sei- 
■denburg,  the  owner  of  a  lug¬ 
gage  shop  at  Suburban  Square 
in  the  AMmore  section  of  Phila- 
-delphia,  obtained  from  an  alert 
manufacturer  several  hundred 
pocketbooks  with  three  compart¬ 
ments  —  one  for  ration  books 
and  two  for  the  red  and  blue 
tokens. 

The  salesman  who  calls  on  Mr. 
Seidenburg  was  told  to  prepare 
a  mail  order  ad.  A  picture  of 
the  ration  book  holder  was  nm 
at  the  top  of  the  ad  and  a  rather 
newsy  headline — “Hold  Every¬ 
thing!  New  ration  books  com¬ 
plete  with  token  pockets,  $1.00” 


followed.  The  actual  copy  used 
is  worth  a  careful  reading.  Here 
it  is:  * 

“Bless  Seidenburg  . .  .  the  trig¬ 
ger  quick  genius  who  always  has 
what  you  want,  when  you  need 
it  His  latest:  this  ration  book 
complete  with  labeled  purses  for 
those  red  and  blue  ration  tokens 
you’ll  receive  on  Feb.  27.  This 
book  lives  up  to  past  standards. 
Crafted  in  elephant-grain  Per¬ 
sian  leather  with  snap  fasteners. 
Colors:  Red,  Blue,  Brown.” 

Mail  Coupon 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ad  a  cou¬ 
pon  appeared  that  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Enclosed  $1.00.  .  .  .  All 
mail  orders  filled — Sorry  No. 
C.O.D.,  Charges,  Phone  Orders.” 
Following  this.  3  spaces  were  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  quantity  wanted, 
the  color  and  the  price.  Then 
there  were  two  lines  for  the 
name  and  address. 

Here  is  the  score  card  for  the 
ad,  which  occupied  9  inches  over 
2  columns,  taken  from  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Seidenburg: 
“Dear  Mr.  Platt:  You  will  recall 
that  on  Feb.  10  we  ran  an  ad  in 
the  Main  Line  Times  on  our  new 
ration  book  holder,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  buying  by  mail  if  the 
customer  so  desired.  The  results 
were  terrific,  and  I  mean  just 
that,  both  from  purchases  in  the 
store  and  by  mail  orders. 

“The  mail  order  response 
tempted  us  to  seek  other  ‘pas¬ 
tures’  and  we  placed  an  ad  in 
your  Germantown  Courier  and 
your  Upper  Darby  News,  with  a 
mail  order  coupon  attached,  the 
following  week.  Here  again  the 
results  greatly  exceeded  our  ex¬ 
pectations  with  over  325  replies 
received  to  date  and  scattered 
orders  still  coming  in. 

“It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
tell  you  what  the  Main  Line 
Times  has  done  for  my  business 
in  the  last  four  years,  but  we 
know  where  we  are  going  to 
spend  our  advertising  money  to 
our  best  advantage  .  .  .  now  and 
in  the  future.  Sincerely  yours, 
C.  Louis  Seidenburg.” 

Markets  Differ 

No  two  retail  markets  are  ex¬ 
actly  alike;  and  no  two  have 
identical  inventories  of  current 
merchandise.  In  some  markets 
it  is  difficult  for  women  to  ob¬ 
tain  well  -  made,  inexpensive 
house  dresses;  in  other  markets, 
you  just  can’t  find  new  utility 
items  like  the  pockebook  just 
mentioned.  But  this  we  can 
promise  you — almost  every  store 
you  call  on  has  one  or  more 
items  that  housewives  anywhere 
will  want  that  can  easily  be  sold 
by  mail. 

For  more  than  30  years.  New 
York  Simday  newspapers  have 
carried  local  advertisements  that 
frequently  contain  explicit  in¬ 
structions  as  to  how  the  reader 
may  order  by  mail,  either  cash 
with  the  order,  or  C.O.D. 

One  thing  you  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  when  you  run  an 
order  ad — that’s  results.  Either 


the  ad  clicks  within  two  weeks 
or  it  doesn’t.  If  the  first  items 
you  select  don’t  pay  out,  try 
others;  you  are  sure  to  hit  a  “hot 
item’’  sooner  or  later. 

No  one  can  tell  us  when  the 
restrictions  on  pleasure  driving 
will  end.  But  any  merchant,  . 
especially  in  the  department 
store  field  can  tell  you  about 
current  sales,  and  the  need  to  get 
more  business  from  sources  that 
have  not  yet  been  tapped. 

’There  is  real  linage  in  a  “Mail 
Order  Division”  in  practically 
any  market  in  the  U.  S.  and  now 
is  an  excellent  time  to  get  your 
own  local  mail  order  advertisers 
started. 


Boston  Post 


Staff  Members 
Woo  Thespis 


Sports  Writer  Gets 
Goli  Clubs  for  Soldiers 

Who  says  America  hasn’t  got 
a.  heart?  And  who  says  golf  is 
going  to  die  out  because  all  the 
good  golfers  are  in  the  Army? 
Here’s  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Down  at  Oliver  General  Hos¬ 
pital.  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  they  have 
an  18-hole  golf  course.  Patients 
— the  men  who  came  back  from 
overseas  with  Purple  Hearts  and 
battle  wounds — are  using  that 
golf  course  to  get  well.  Out  in 
the  sxin,  they  stroll  from  tee  to 
tee  with  a  small  bag  of  clubs, 
and  they  soak  up  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  on  the  way. 

Only  trouble  was  that  the 
Army  found  it  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  enough  clubs  for  all  the  sol¬ 
dier-patients  who  wanted  to 
play.  And  that’s  where  Amer¬ 
ica’s  heart  came  in.  A  newspa¬ 
per  campaign  was  started  by  Rut 
Samuel,  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Augusta  Herald.  The  idea  of 
turning  over  old  golf  equipment 
took  hold,  and  the  idea  snow¬ 
balled  across  the  nation. 


Boston,  May  31 — “One  Night 
of  Fun  with  the  Boston  Post 
Family,”  first  all-star  and  all¬ 
staff  amateur  stage  show  of  the 
new  “Boston  Post  Repertorj 
Company,”  bids  fair  to  become 
a  thousand  and  one  nights  d 
sock-and-buskin  trouping  as  re¬ 
quests  continue  to  pour  in  og 
Production  Director  Dan  Mae 
Kenzie  for  repeat  performancei 
on  other  stages  ranging  all  the 
way  from  Boston’s  Stage  Door 
Canteen  to  the  home-front  hot- 
pital  and  church-vestry  circuit 
First  repeat  presentation  will 
probably  be  a  Sunday  matiuee 
“command  performance”  for  the 
special  benefit  of  night-side 
members  of  the  “Post  Family” 
themselves,  who  were  obliged  to 
be  absent  on  opening  night  in 
John  Hancock  Hall. 


Real  Results 

At  Oliver  General  the  pro  has 
over  1,000  clubs  now,  to  say 
nothing  of  dozens  of  serviceable 
bags,  and  hundreds  of  golf  balls. 
Second-hand?  Sure  they  are, 
but  plenty  good  enough  for  a 
tired  soldier  who  may  be  play¬ 
ing  golf  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life. 

After  the  local  paper  started 
the  thing,  sports  writers  all  over 
the  country  took  up  the  idea. 
Captain  Ralph  Levine,  himself 
a  patient,  dropped  a  hint  to  the 
Pittsburg  Press,  and  the  clubs 
started  to  come  in.  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Star  became  interested,  and 
had  a  campaign  of  its  own  in 
Ohio.  Then  the  Kansas  City 
Star-Times  put  out  a  world  of 
pictures  and  cartoons.  Results 
proved  to  be  the  same  every¬ 
where. 


Originated  to  help  fill  the  GI 
Christmas  stockings  of  three  girl 
volunteers  and  145  men  of  the 
Post  staff  now  scattered  around 
the  war-girdled  earth  in  all 
branches  of  the  armed  servica. 
the  show  was  compounded  of 
five  olio  acts  of  vaudeville  and 
four  acts  of  sure-fire  melodrama, 
all  produced  and  programmed 
in  keeping  with  the  nosta^ 
New  England  “Town  Hall  T»- 
night”  formula. 

’The  olio  numbers  ranged  from 
‘“Ihe  Postettes”  ballet  and  the 
“Pressroom  Songsters”  to  tal¬ 
ented  “singles.”  The  drama  wu 
the  neo-classic  “Bertha,  the 
Beautiful  Typewriter  Glrl-or 
’The  Wages  of  Sin  and  the  Weeds 
of  Crime,”  starring  Margaret 
Shea,  secretary  to  Advertising 
Director  Charles  W.  Rogers.  Di¬ 
rector  MacKenzie’s  real  job- 
manager  of  the  Post’s  white 
paper  department. 


Quebec  Liquor  Ads 


Montreal,  Que.,  May  29— J.  A. 
Mathewson,  Provincial  treasurer, 
in  Quebec  Legislative  Assembly, 
stated  that  from  Jan.  1,  1943,  to  i 
April  11,  1944,  the  Quebec 

Liquor  Commission  has  paid  out, 
or  owes,  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $127,049  paid  or  to 
be  paid  through  the  (Canadian 
Advertising  agency. 


Scott 


Heads  Ad  Club 

Matt  Meyer,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington  at  the  annual  election 
May  24  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 
Other  officers  elected  for  1944-45 
terms  include:  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Frank  Gatewood,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  the  Washington 
Times  -  Herald;  2nd  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Don  Barnard,  advertising 
director,  the  Washington  Pott; 
treasurer,  Ernest  Johnston,  Lewis 
Advertising  Agency. 


Magazine  Reel$ 

with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 


excel  ell  other  paper 
feeds  in  performasice 


Send  for  Booklet 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 


PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


IDITOR  It  PUILISHER  for  Jmm  3. 


A  Kellect  in  operation-tests  with  a  State  Guard  Unit,  during  pre-war  maneuvers. 


Pioneer  •  •  •  Blazing  Air  Trails 


PONEERING  is  an  American  tradi¬ 
tion.  Every  step  in  America’s  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  because  pioneer 
spirits  first  endured  hardships  to  mark 
new  paths— trails  that  encouraged 
others  to  take  up  the  journey. 

'The  scene  pictured  above  is  just  one 
of  the  blaze-marks  in  the  fifteen  year 
trail  marked  by  rotary  wing  pioneers. 
The  airaaft  flying  close  to  tree  tops 
was  an  early  model,  direct-control 
Kellett,  demonstrating  its  ability  to 
hover  in  a  slight  breeze,  and  to  take  off 
or  land  on  any  open  spot  of  pasture. 
Most  of  this  Kellett  pioneering  was 
during  the  most  severe  depression 


the  U.  S.  and  the  world  had  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  It  required  faith  to  carry 
on  with  confidence  in  the  goal  ahead. 

Today,  Kellett’s  expanding  staff  of 
engineers,  backed  by  this  fifteen  years 
of  chaning  new  paths,  looks  forward 
to  Peace— when  developments  in  ro¬ 
tary  wing  airaaft  will  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  serve  in  the  patrolling  and 
servicing  of  cross-country  elearic 
lines  and  oil  pipe  lines,  in  spraying 
and  dusting  agricultural  aops,  in 
ranching,  forestry  fire  patrol— and 
many  more  ways.  Kellett  Aircraft 
Corporation,  Upper  Darby  (Phila¬ 
delphia),  Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 

OLDEST  ROTARY  WING  AIRCRAFT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Eight  years  ago — a  U.S.A.A.F.  Kellett  taking  o6F  from  in 
front  of  the  Operations  Hangar,  Wright  field,  Dayton,  O. 
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Printing  Big 
Problem 
In  Palestine 

How  U.  S.  Army  Got 
Out  Yank,  Newsmap 
Vy^th  Makeshift  Staff 

By  Arthur  Kay 


GI  Paper  Has 
Rough  Time. 

But  Keeps  Going 


Three  weeks  of  publicatioii 
Ward.  left,  and  brought  three  major  crises  ts 
Major  Shattuck  ex-  the  45th  Division  News,  pub- 
omining  copies  of  lished  in  an  Italian  city. 

■■  ■  The  first  came  when  a  Gemtsa 

bomb  landed  in  a  building  next 
to  the  engraving  plant,  know¬ 
ing  out  the  lights  and  water. 
Plates  were  processed  in  the  sun, 
and  water  had  to  be  carted  from 
a  distance. 

The  next  week,  the  Italian 
foreman  and  pressman  were  ar 
rested  on  suspicion  of  counter¬ 
feiting  ration  books  just  at  dead¬ 
line  time,  and  had  to  be  rescued 
from  jail. 

Direct  Hit 

And  finally  there  was  a  direct 
bomb  hit  on  the  printing  plant, 
that  filled  the  presses,  motoiv 
and  linotypes  with  plaster,  and 
severed  power  lines.  Emergency; 
lines  were  rim,  and  printsm! 
worked  24  hours  a  day  to  clean 
up  the  machinery  so  the  edition 
could  be  run  on  time. 

Previously  the  News  had 
printed  in  six  other  Sicilian  and 
Italian  plants,  of  which  only  one 
was  undamaged  by  bombs.  One 
was  on  fire  from  incendiaries 
while  the  paper  was  printed. 

The  News  staff  consists  of  Sgi 
Don  Robinson  and  Sgt.  Georgs 
Tapscott,  formerly  of  the  Da% 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  Okla¬ 
homa  City;  Cpl.  Bill  Barrett, 
formerly  of  the  Cleveland  Press; 
by  Cpl.  Fred  Sheehan,  formerty 
of  the  United  Press,  and  CpL 
Joseph  M.  Stenard,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Journal- American. 


pubiiriiing  the  Middle  East  edi-  Uses  1,100  Pictures 

tion  of  Yonk  and  Newsmap.  Riman  and  T  fj-*; 

It  commenced  in  May,  1943.  „  Headlines  had  to  Iw  cut  from  In  Overseas  Edition 
Orders  had  been  received  from  i j  ^  ^  44-page  "Overseas  Edition” 

Washington  to  the  effect  that  .  of  the  Monrovia  (Cal.)  News- 

copies  of  Yank  and  Newsmap  tuck,  is  the  greatest  make-ready  Po*t,  recently,  includ^  1,044 
were  to  be  printed  in  the  Middle  J?*"  /'“si  tor  out-  one-column  pictures  of  service- 

East  from  matrices  sent  from  the  ^ .  j*  overlays.  Mahmoud,  in-  j^en  and  women,  94%  of  all  men 
States.  After  much  searching,  ciden tally,  was  me  only  Mo-  jmjj  women  from  the  community 
it  was  eventually  decided  that  hammedan  worker  in  the  now  in  military  service.  In  addi- 
the  most  suitable  place  was  the  t**Y!*',  ew  „  i  j  tion  it  included  55  pictures  of 

twin  towns  of  Jaffa  and  Tel  jMjor  Shattuck  doesn  t  ex-  Monrovia  boys  taken  in  the  vari- 
Aviv  in  Palestine.  actly  swear  to  it,  but  he  strongly  qus  theaters  of  war  within  90 

It  was  in  Tel  Aviv  that  the  for“thJ“^tw°re^  publication.  A  continu- 

offlee  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Publica-  vSite  Sfthe  inceh^  rMnto  running  story  gave  informa¬ 
tions  was  established  and  Jaffa  awav  ‘^epteted, 

contributed  with  a  German-buUt  “a®.  ^  ,  t^ubte  Th^re  history,  pro¬ 
press  intended  for  printing  wS  ve^  Uttte  SA  to  toe  Mid*  decorati^s 

orange-box  labels.  At  first,  a  ^^7an^  was  ureentlv  Pictures  were  secured  by  post- 

second  press  was  used  to  Jems-  »  urgenuy  card  request  to  men  overseas 

alera.  but  after  a  short  period  aU  ‘*'r^,*"m*e"fi?toe‘iun°wM  ^2^  P»”"*“ 

toe  work  was  carried  out  to  i.  *  **^*®'“P  yjM  usea  and  sweethearts  at  home. 

JaW  but  eventually,  through  t^cour-  The  pictures  ran  41  to  a  page. 

»  14  w-  a.,i-  ^  of  toe  Gover^ent  I^ter,  each  page  being  sponsored  by 

EagUahasoa  Aida  Palestine,  five  toeets  of  rinc  adverUsers  at  resfular  rates 

The  bljggeat  query  confronting  were  issued  at  a  time  The  roti^  Sponsors  were  credited  to  2- 

Major  Shattuck  was  “where  to  Pw*.  origtoaUy  built  to  prtot  column  by  7-toch  panels  on  each 
find  a  printer  knoartog  American  ““F  “a®-  was  adapted  by  page.  There  were  23  such  snon- 

methods."  Kismet,  to  the  form  U.  S.  Army  engineers  to  sored  pages.  The  paper’s  normal 
of  Corporal  Harry  Ward  of  toe  P™*  on  ooto  sides.  circulation  of  3,800  was  supple- 

Royal  Air  Force  supplied  toe  Another  member  of  toe  staff  mented  with  a  5,000-copy  over¬ 
answer.  Corporal  Ward,  a  prize-  commended  by  Major  Shattuck  run  to  meet  anticipated  demand 

winning  student-instmetor  at  toe  was  Odeh  toe  typesetter.  “Odeh  , 

London,  (England)  School  of  couldn’t  read  his  own  language.  ^ 

Printing  was  recuperating  from  let  alone  English,”  said  toe  Ma-  MOWS  iJI CUUatlZOCl  lOr 
a  wound  when  he  was  found  to  Jor.  “he  set  by  shape.  He  recog-  in  Fnrr1rrn<4 

Tel  Aviv  by  a  Post  Exchange  nized  toe  shapes  of  the  various  in  ulyiana 

officer.  letters  which  worked  wonder-  Several  former  newspapermen 

Within  a  few  days  Harry  fully  until  one  day  we  found  ”ow  to  service  have  been  instm- 

toe  RAF  corporal  was  nffininiiy  that  Odeh  had  mistaken  all  toe  mentel  in  toe  development  of  a 

lent  to  the  uT  S  Army  h’s  for  h’s.”  regular  dramatized  news  pro-  —  —  -  -  ^ 

The  staff  anart  Mainr  Ther®  Were  also  no  American  gram  for  soldiers  at  a  United  agency’s  plans  to  cover  toe  fo^- 

ShattuekVnd  I  Cent  signs  among  toe  type,  so  S^tetes  .^my  depot  in  England,  coming  invasion  of  western 

•  local  jeweler  was  coi^is-  Giant  electrical  maps  and  sound  rope.  Gideon  Seymour,  vice¬ 
s'-  «oned  to  make  toe  die  ^e  eff^ts  are  used  to  give  combat  president  and  executive  editor 

andVlona  of  a™*  .if-  result  would  not  have  disgraced  veterans  a  clear  understanding  Minneapolis  Star -Journal  and 

the  CTown-jewels  and  our  10c  of  toe  battles  in  which  they  have  Tribune,  also  spoke. 

toe  te^  of  £l^^nt  Yank  had  a  social  uplift,"  said  participated  and  the  problems  - - 

™  current  by  toe  various  armies.  - - , - b.  I - k 

_  iijj,-,  i  Tel  Aviv  and  Jaffa  will  miss  .  Ptc.  Frank  K.  Kelly,  former  I  m 

Gapt.  Robert  perhaps  more  than  anything  Associated  Press  editor  and  mag-  ^ 

Strutow,  foraer  AP  ,co^-  else,  toe  familiar  sight  of  Major  azlne  writer  originated  toe  pro-  ■]  ■]  W  B 

^nden^  brother  of  Brigadier-  shattuck  or  Harry  the  RAF  cor-  which  employs  news  dis-  ■  ■  ■  “k 


ISSr'SS'e  Hating  Success  Improved  Flat 

done  toe  Job.  The  patience  and  ®t®tlon  for  I  ^ 

understanding  of  this  RAF  cor-  WAVES  installed  m  toe  lobby  of  5s  EC L  D 
poral  in  handling  and  teaching  toe  Los  Angeles  Times,  under 

the  local  printers  our  method  9onsorship  of  toe  newspaper’s  Write  for  illutfrqted  bulletin 
was  nothing  short  of  miraculous  post  of  the  American  Legion, 

— after  all  though,  what  toe  hell  signed  up  three  of  toe  Times’  IjMilIlKlul^^raSQHBiQuuQi 
— we  were  in  the  land  of  mira-  own  girl  employes  this  month, 
cies!"  among  other  enlistees. 

IPITOR  ft  PIf ILISNIt  far  Jane  3.  1*44 


mu  USMUU  §-ar§-.5 


4ni  MIIm,  NM-Stop  from  Pirom  m  Actual  PfMto  of  the  If  toed  on  Ono  Wing,  the  IM  toldlcr^  fnUy  equipped,  Alroody  Dcelfmd,  ISO  to  200 

Uaryl&nd  to  Natal,  Br^,  were  Mare  ehowinc  a  etandard  sport  other  wini^p  would  tower  200  could  be  eaaily  transported  by  ton  Martin  airhnere  will  eomeday 

fnm  by  Uie  Mart  ^e  carried  plane  on  each  wing,  thit  giree  feet  into  the  air  .  •  •  hi^er  than  the  Martin  Mars.  Her  content  succeed  even  the  Mars.  Martin 
Upertont  18  000  Ibe.  of  mail,  someideaof her eUeTMart* wings  a  20-etory  building.  Mare  con-  of  16,665  cubic  feet  is  equiva-  engineers  declare  there  is  no 
kim  many  records.  Four  2200  are  so  thick  crew  can  aerv-  tains  7>i  miles  of  wiring,  1.9  lent  to  the  content  of  a  14  to  16  practical  aerodynamic  Uaut  to 

kp.  engines  power  the  Mars.  ioe  engines  while  in  flight.  miles  of  piping,  24  telephones.  room  mansion,  the  siic  of  over-ocean  aircranJ 
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FOR  FUTURE-MINDED  AMERICANS 


MART  N  MARS 


BOUT  THE  MIGHTY 


Russian  Clipper  . . .  and  the  Navy’s  long-range  patrol  bombers. 
From  the  Mars  have  come  further  important  findings  which 
will  lend  added  speed,  safety  and  comfort  to  tomorrow’s  greater 
Martin  airliners.  The  Martin  Mars  is  doing  more  than  help  win 
a  war  . . .  she’s  blazing  the  trail  to  a  new  and  brighter  tomorrow! 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore-3,  Md. 

Glenn  L.  Martin-Nebbaska  Ck>MPANY — Omaha 


AIRCRAFT 

BnUden  V  Simc*  1909 


some  far-flung  naval  base,  special  equipment  is  needed  .  .  . 
kly.  Big  events  are  in  the  making;  and  the  war  can’t  wait 
rhile  plodding  freighters  cross  sub-infested  seas.  This  is  a  job 
the  72-ton  Martin  Mars,  world’s  largest  flying  boat.  Our 
iavy’s  answer  to  the  cry  of  “more  supplies  .  .  .  faster,*’  the 
artin  Mars  can  carry  20  tons  of  cargo  to  the  farthest  spot  on 
Hn  5  days  or  less.  Now  in  regular  service  with  the  Navy, 
e  Mars  is  the  most  efficient  airplane  yet  built  .  .  .  p)er  pound 
material  used,  per  horsepower  and  per  gallon  of  fuel.  Twenty 
ore  of  these  giant  ships,  each  82  tons,  are  now  being  built  for 
e  U.  S.  Navy. 

to  the  Mars  went  hard-won  Martin  knowledge  gleaned  from 
nstruction  of  the  original  trans-Pacific  Clippers  .  .  .  the  giant 


Lonely  Ones 
Find  Company 
Through  Column 


Jane  Lee,  Detroit  News 


Writer,  Starts  Qub  ior 
Strangers  in  Big  City 


Detroit,  May  31 — A  striking 
example  of  how  newspapers  can 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  straight 
news  reporting  and  take  direct 
action  to  promote  friendship  in 
an  austere  city  is  contained  in 
the  story  of  a  recent  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  Jane  Lee,  writer  of  the 
Detroit  News  “Experience  Col¬ 
umn.” 

It  all  started  when  Jane  Lee 
printed  in  her  column  a  plain¬ 
tive  plea  from  a  man  who  signed 
himself  “Reluctant  Recluse”  and 
who  pointed  out  that  while 
young  people  could  go  to  their 
dances  and  parties  and  others  so 
inclined  could  go  to  taverns  and 
night  clubs,  persons  around  40 
or  SO  had  no  way  to  meet  satis¬ 
factory  friends  in  the  busy  city. 

What  to  Do? 

“How  can  we  find  companion¬ 
ship  while  there  is  still  time?” 
he  asked.  “I  do  not  want  the 
shoddy,  casual  companionship  to 
be  found  in  the  comer  taverns, 
but  what  is  one  to  do?” 

Jane  Lee  asked  her  readers 
for  answers  to  the  problem.  The 
flood  of  resi>onse  she  received 
showed  that  Detroit's  war- 
boomed  population  included 
many  newcomers  lonesome  for 
the  sociability  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  the  smaller 
communities  from  which  they 
came. 

Boiled  down,  the  suggestions 
in  the  many  letters  called  for 
some  sort  of  a  friendship  club 
which  would  be  restricted  to 
single  persons  over  35  or  40, 
widows  or  widowers.  Some 
wanted  good  bridge  partners; 
some  wanted  golfing  companions, 
most  just  wanted  friends. 

Jane  Lee  appealed  for  help 
to  John  J.  Considine,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Detroit’s  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation.  He 
agreed  to  provide  special  rooms 
in  the  newly  renovated  GAR 
Building.  They  made  plans  to 
receive  between  200  and  300 
members. 

But  Jane  Lee  and  her  assist¬ 
ants  had  underestimated  the 
deepness  of  the  loneliness,  for 
the  night  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Friendship  Club,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  time  set  for  the  opening, 
the  GAR  auditoriums,  halls  and 
stairways — four  floors  in  all — 
were  jammed  with  people.  They 
were  even  lined  up  four  abreast 
in  front  of  the  building  and  the 
long  queues  outside  stretched 
around  to  the  side  streets.  Hos¬ 
tesses,  trying  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  Just  had  to  give  up. 

An  emergency  call  acquired 
use  of  the  vast  auditorium  of 
Cass  Technical  High  Sdiool,  a 
few  blocks  away,  and  the  good- 
natured  crowd  marched  over  to 
the  sdiooL  Soon  the  main  floor, 
which  holds  1,700  was  full,  the 
balcony  was  crowded  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  odiers  were  turning 
away  for  lack  of  standing  room. 


In  this  crowded,  but  happy,  at¬ 
mosphere  the  Friendship  Club 
of  Detroit  was  launched.  The 
people  who  turned  out  proved 
to  be  well-dressed  and  mannerly, 
with  women  predominating. 

“A  better-than-average  typ'^  of 
person  responded,”  Jane  Lee 
said.  “There  were  school  teach¬ 
ers,  business  executives  and 
business  people  in  general  and 
retired  men  and  women. 

‘"Ilie  club  is  to  be  for  a  de¬ 
finitely  restricted  group  —  men 
and  women  40  years  of  age  and 
over,  either  single  persons  or 
widows  and  widowers.  Pros¬ 
pective  members  are  to  undergo 
investigation  to  maintain  a  high 
standard.  It  is  a  club  that  cuts 
across  denominational  lines.  Its 
chief  purpose  is  to  promote 
friendship  and  friendly  interests 
among  men  and  women.” 

Having  accomplished  her  own 
purpose  of  establishing  the  club, 
Jane  Lee  has  turned  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Friendship  Club 
over  to  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation.  The  depart¬ 
ment  is  providing  a  club  build¬ 
ing  with  facilities  for  dancing, 
cards  and  other  games;  an  audi¬ 
torium  for  a  choral  society,  art 
studio,  hobby  shop,  photographic 
rooms,  kitchen  and  dining  rooms, 
lounge  rooms,  and  sewing  rooms. 

For  the  more  active,  hiking 
and  swimming  groups  are  to  be 
formed,  and  golf  meets,  picnics 
and  riding  lessons  planned.  In 
fact,  almost  any  activity  which 
club  members  wish  will  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

Explaining  why  she  was  glad 
to  further  such  a  worthy  cause, 
Jane  Lee  said: 

“There  is  an  urgent  need  in 
our  society  today  for  socially 
approved  ways  for  men  and 
women  of  similar  interests  to 
meet  one  another.  Cities  are 
growing  in  population.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  human  relationships  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  imper¬ 
sonal  and  recreation  is  mostly 
commercialized. 

“The  friendly,  intimate  con¬ 
tacts  of  the  small  town  have 
been  lost.  And  yet  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  possess  a 
warmth  of  personality  and  a 
depth  of  friendliness  by  which 
they  could  enrich  the  lives  of 
their  fellowmen — if  only  there 
were  some  way  for  them  to  meet. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  finding 
what  they  need  in  existing  so¬ 
cial  organizations. 

“The  avalanche  of  letters  I 
have  received  confirms  a  long¬ 
standing  need  in  the  community 
for  some  organization  to  take 
care  of  this  most  urgent  longing 
of  mankind — for  understanding 
companionship — and  to  offset  the 
horrible  loneliness  of  the  huge 
metropolis  when  there  are  no 
friends.” 


Girl  Reporters? 
Opinion  Is 
StiU  Divided 


What  Boston  Editors — 


And  Others — ^Think  of  the 


Skirted  Newspai>emian 

By  Robert  Playfair 


New  UJ’.  Bureau 

United  Press  has  established 
a  new  bureau  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  for  service  to  clients  in  that 
state.  James  C.  Fetzer,  formerly 
night  manager  in  Pittsburgh, 
heads  the  new  bureau,  whose 
offices  are  in  the  Capitol  Build¬ 
ing.  A  graduate  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  Fetzer  has 
worked  for  tiie  U.P.  for  six 
years.  He  was  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle. 


“Tears’re  too  close  to  their 
eyes.  They  cry  if  you  look  at 
’em.” 

“I’d  hire  one  on  the  desk  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“They  make  a  thimble  club  of 
the  city  room.” 

“They’re  better  than  men— 
more  alert,  ambitious,  and  they 
don’t  want  a  column  of  their 
own  after  three  weeks  on  the 
paper.” 

’ITius  did  editors  of  foiu:  Boston 
papers  express  in  brief  this  week 
their  esteem,  or  lack  of  it,  for 
girl  reporters  hired  since  the 
start  of  the  war,  in  number  29. 

Saw  the  Light 

One  veteran  managing  editor, 
who  before  the  war  “fought  like 
hell  every  time  I  thought  we’d 
get  stuck  with  a  girl,”  declared 
in  strangely  mellowed  language: 
“I  like  them  now.  They’re  will¬ 
ing  to  start  at  the  bottom  and 
they  bring  in  stuff.  They  don’t 
become  prima  donnas  as  quickly 
as  men.” 

But  a  crack  city  editor  of  a 
rival  paper  said  flatly:  “Never 
again,  if  I  have  my  way.  They 
can’t  take  orders.  They  stand 
over  my  shoulder  while  I  read 
their  copy  and  plead  for  well¬ 
loved — and  lousy — ^phrases  and 
what  can  I  do?  I  can’t  tell  ’em 
to  go  hang,  can  I?” 

Several  executives  pointed  out 
Arm  Hicks,  recently  of  the 
Traveler,  now  in  the  U.P.  Wash¬ 
ington  office,  as  the  outstanding 
girl  reporter  hired  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 

“She  has  everything,”  said  one 
editor,  not  on  the  paper  for 
which  Miss  Hicks  worked. 
“Writing  ability,  reportorial  ac¬ 
curacy,  speed,  tact,  and  personal 
charm.” 

But  male  reporters,  with  few 
exceptions,  had  only  faint  praise 
at  best  for  the  influx  of  girl  re¬ 
porters  and  their  remarks  were 
seldom  in  gentlemanly  words. 

“They  grab  off  some  celebrity 
the  moment  he  gets  to  town, 
snatch  the  only  copy  of  his 
speech,  promising  to  give  it  to 
the  other  papers,  then  use  it  and 
tear  it  up,”  charged  one  hard¬ 
bitten  star  reporter. 

Another  agreed.  “They  make 
a  city  room — if  they  can — the 
way  they  see  one  in  the  movies. 
They  rush  about  with  their  hats 
on,  smoke  cigarettes  chain  fash¬ 
ion — ^but  let  them  hear  a  re¬ 
write  man  cursing  under  his 
'breath  and  you  get  a  look  you 
never  saw  in  a  Hollywood  city 
room.” 

Other  charges  by  reporters  in¬ 
cluded: 

1.  A  girl  reporter  will  actually 
weep  to  effect  a  picture-grabbing 
in  the  home  of  a  war  casualty. 

2.  They  leave  tissue  handker¬ 
chiefs,  soiled,  behind  typewriters 
when  they  quit  for  the  day. 

3.  They  spend  all  free  mo¬ 


ments  gossiping  about  the  | 
staff  members,  prodding  iaii 
their  pasts,  “calling  them  ij, 
hopefully,  ‘wolves.’  ” 

4.  They  lack  news  sense. 

5.  They  never  say  a  good 
word  about  another  girl  report¬ 
er.  They’re  catty,  narrow  ur 
snobbish  when  they  write  abovt 
a  woman  subject. 

6.  They  patronize  copy  girls 

A  managing  editor  who  out 

had  five  girl  reporters  on  the 
staff  of  a  morning  paper  at  tbt 
time  of  the  Boston  police  sblkt, 
1919,  said  of  them  in  general; 

“Tiiey’re  fine  for  many  thinn 
but  not  for  police  work.  1  hg 
to  send  escorts  home  with  eict 
of  the  five  in  that  era.  And  sup¬ 
pose  I  sent  one  out  to  cover  i 
riot  or  a  fire  or  a  brawl  and  she 
got  hurt  or  waylaid.  Fd  be  tv 
sponsible,  wouldn’t  I?” 

A  government  official,  oftn  is* 
terviewed,  says  he  feels  “silh* 
when  a  girl  reporter  is  sent  to 
see  him.  “They  ask  about  mf 
children  and  my  wile,  wj 
clothes,  my  home  and  what  In 
general  is  none  of  their  tiiitm 
business,”  he  said. 

Copy  Boys  Speak  Out 

That  rapidly  diminishisi 
newspaper  ^oup,  the  copy  bops, 
expressed  in  language  for  ^  j 
most  part  imprintable,  their 
thoughts  with  regard  to  women 
ciurrently  in  the  craft.  | 

“They  treat  us  like  dirt,”  slid ' 
one.  “They  got  a  Vassar  degree, 
maybe,  but  that’s  all,  and  not 
maybe.” 

“They’re  willing  to  work  for 
two  and  a  half  sawbucks  a  we^, 
and  that’s  the  only  reason  they’re 
hired,  I  bet.” 

“They  don’t  even  inhale  when 
they  smoke.” 

“’They’re  always  sticking  some 
guy  reporter  for  a  lunch.  They 
expect  to  be  treated  like  ladies 
when  they  go  out  on  a  story, 
but  they’ll  stick  a  knife  Loto 
the  competition,  male  or  female.” 

Field  days  for  girl  reporten  in 
Boston  during  the  past  year  hare 
been  the  visit  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Windsor,  the 
“woman’s  angle”  stories  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  AFL  national 
convention,  and  the  “cob”  as¬ 
pects  of  life  at  Fort  Devens. 

Outstanding  series  now  beii^ 
done  jointly  by  girl  reporters  is| 
an  expose  of  Massachusetts  for¬ 
tune  tellers  written  for  the 
Boston  American  by  Pauline 
Warren,  Helen  Farlow,  Alice 
Bissell  and  Helen  Weller.  i 


THE  MARK 


OF  ACCURACY, 


SPEED  AND 


INDEPENDENCE 


IN  WORLD  WIDE 
NEWS  COVERAGE 


■  DITOR  ft  PU  B  LI  SHIR  Cor  Jem  ft  1 


what  kind  of  test  markets 
do  you  want? 


"Suburban**?  "Big  city'*?  "Small  city"? 


When  you’re  head-scratching  to  decide  upon 
good  places  to  conduct  tests,  don’t  overlook 
an  unusual  area — the  Empire  State. 

If  product-testing  is  the  objective,  New  York 
State  has  everything — big  cities,  small  cities, 
small  towns,  suburban  centers,  manufacturing 
centers,  just  trading  centers,  and  farmers  who 
"buy  in  town”  frequently. 

If  the  product  is  aimed  at  class  market,  there 
are  more  high  incomes  in  New  York  State 
than  anywhere  else. 

If  the  product  is  one  for  mass  usage,  there  are 
more  people  in  New  York  State  than  any¬ 
where  else. 


If  copy  testing  is  the  objective,  there  is  a  wider 
variety  of  tastes  and  customs  and  appetites 
than  in  any  other  State. 

Many  national  advertisers  do  not  have  as 
many  customers  in  the  entire  country  as  a 
small  fraction  of  the  number  of  people  in 
New  York  State  (12,684,378 — 1943  estimate). 

All  this  being  so,  one  would  think  that  every 
advertiser  of  a  worthwhile  product  would 
be  advertising  all  over  the  State. 

They  would  if  they  stopped  to  think  of  the 
State’s  great  potentials — that  daily  newspapers 
used  properly  and  extensively  will  get  unbe¬ 
lievable  results — that  New  York  Staters  al¬ 
most  universally  read  newspapers. 


Sell  Hi*  Stata— T«st  th*  S*ot«  ♦lireH9li  Newspapers! 


N.  Y.  State  farmers'  ieeeme  is  50%  above  U.  S. 

Aubnm  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 

Coming  Evening  Leader  (E) 

Geneva  Times  (E) 

Glover sville  &  Johnstown 
Herald  &  Leader-Republican 
(M&E) 

*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

*Mt.  Vernon  Argns  (E) 


of  all  N.  Y.  State  homes  are  wired  ter  electrieit) 


LECEND^^E)  EvmUm^ 

(M)  MontlNC  nmMpmfmn*  (3)  Smmdmy 

^  nmmtpmpmn  $9id  te 


*New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
'Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E) 
'PeekskUl  Star  (E) 

'Port  Chester  Item  (E) 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker  (E&9 
'Tarrytown  News  (E) 

'White  Plains  Reporter- 
Dispatch  (E) 

'Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 
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Asks  Editors  to  Ponder 
Radio  News  Study 

By  L  D.  Hotchkiss 

Managing  Editor,  Los  Angeles  Times 


The  following  article  is  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 


RESULTS  of  the  survey  on  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  a  “free 
press"  published  in  the  March  1 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  no  doubt 
were  somewhat  of  a  shock  to 
many  editors. 

I  have  no  desire  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  but  perhaps  a  good 
follow  on  this  drab  picture  of 
public  misunderstanding  —  or 
apathy — as  to  the  purposes  and 
aims  of  the  press  of  this  country 
would  be  the  results  of  another 
recent  survey. 

I  refer  to  an  elaborate  study 
of  public  reaction  to  the  press 
and  radio  with  respect  to  accu¬ 
racy  of  news  disseminated  by 
those  media  recently  completed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Research 
Jury,  an  organization  engaged 
in  testing  local  opinion  on  perti¬ 
nent  questions  of  the  day. 

Now  hold  on  to  your  hats  and 
proceed.  The  question  and  the 
answers : 


know  the  golden-voiced  celeb¬ 
rity,  giving  it  to  them  straight 
from  his  vast  sources  of  private 
information,  is  only  reciting  a 
re-write  of  a  news  account  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  lowly  reporter  who  has 
gone  out  and  grubbed  the  infor¬ 
mation  the  hard  way? 

Perhaps  I  am  a  bit  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  but  I  believe  it  is  high 
time  we  decide  what  position 
we  intend  to  occupy  in  the  news 
picture  henceforth. 

Are  we  willing  to  be  content 
with  the  anonymity  of  the  Job¬ 
ber,  or  shall  we  demand  a  trade¬ 
mark  on  our  product  which  will 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  origin? 

It’s  a  question  which  should 
be  given  a  high  priority  on  the 
agenda  of  all  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  groups. 

■ 

Bunnelle  Reelected 

The  Association  of  American 
Correspondents  in  London  voted 
unanimously  May  24  to  continue 
Robert  E.  Bunnelle,  president, 
and  other  officers  in  their  posts 
indefinitely  in  view  of  coming 
military  operations.  Mr.  Bun¬ 
nelle  is  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  London. 


GENERALLY  SPEAKING  WHICH  DO  TOD  THINK  GIVES  THE 
MORE  ACCURATE  NEWS,  RADIO  OR  NEWSPAPER? 


SEX 

OCCUPATION 

AGE 

TOTAL 

Men 

Women 

All  All  Wa^o 

Under 

36- 

46 

Preatiire  Earners 

36  yrs. 

46 

Dp 

Radio 

.  46% 

37  < 

61  % 

39% 

48% 

63% 

41% 

40% 
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.  21 

28 

16 

24 

19 

16 

23 

24 
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20 

30 

27 

31 

27 

27 

30 

29 

Don't 
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rt 

6 

7 

0 

8 

3 

8 

7 

NOTE:  Source  of  most  common  reasons  given  as  to  why  radio  is  the  more 
accurate  are: 

(1)  Radio  gets  more  direct  news  than  newspaper. 

(2)  Radio  releasee  news  without  editorial  comment ;  cannot  hide  news  as 
newspaper  does. 

(3)  Radio  news  can  be  changed  instantly  in  case  of  new  happenings. 

(4)  Radio  commentators  investigate  news  carefully. 

Please  note  carefully  the  Neoro  Reporter  Covers 
source  of  most  common  reasons 

given  as  to  why  radio  is  the  Southem  CamPS 
mwe  accurate.  •  •  •  ’  Philadelphia,  May  29 — To  in- 

e,  before  condemning  the  vestigate  reports  of  alleged  mis- 
apparent  stupidity,  treatment  and  persecution  of 
thoughtfully  consider  what  has  Negro  soldiers  stationed  in 
happened  in  the  past  few  years.  Southern  camps,  the  Philadel- 

Press  organizations,  built  on  phia  Record  sent  its  star  Negro 
revenues  subscribed  by  individ-  reporter,  Orrin  C.  Evans,  on  a 
ual  papers,  have  made  available  3400-mile  tour  of  military  camps 
to  radio  their  complete  services  and  camp  towns  in  seven  South- 
with  no  strings  attached — except  ern  states. 

for  perhaps  one  mumbled  credit.  Evans  is  a  striking  example  of 
And  remember  too  that  newspa-  the  fact  that  in  the  newsrooms 
pers  acquiesced  in  this  program,  of  America  a  Negro  can  work 

Many  of  the  best  reporters  of  side  by  side  with  whites  without 
the  country — especially  those  discrimination,  resentment  or 
with  voices — ^have  been  lured  prejudice. 

from  the  field  of  journalism  to  For  seven  years  Evans  has 
the  more  lucrative  pastures  of  served  as  a  full-time  staff  re¬ 
declamation,  much  to  the  disad-  porter  on  the  Record.  Previously 
vantage  of  the  former.  for  a  span  of  seven  years  he 

There  has  been  no  effort  made  served  on  a  part-time  basis  with 
either  by  the  press  or  radio  (I  the  same  newspaper.  He  is  42 
can  well  understand  radio’s  rea-  years  old  and  for  21  years  has 
sons )  to  acquaint  the  public  with  been  continuously  in  newspaper 
the  facts  of  life  as  pertaining  to  work  in  this  city, 
the  gathering  and  distribution  of  He  started  with  the  Philadel- 
news  which  is  poured  forth  over  phia  Tribune,  a  newspaper 
the  ether  in  ever-increasing  vol-  edited  exclusively  for  circula- 
ume.  tion  among  Negroes,  becoming 

Consequently,  how  can  we  ex-  city  editor  of  that  paper.  For 
pect  the  average  radio  listener  to  eight  years  he  was  in  charge  of 


the  local  offices  of  the  AFRO- 
American,  published  in  Balti¬ 
more,  being  editor  of  a  special 
edition  for  Philadelphia.  He 
also  was  employed  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Record  staff,  on  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  a  local  Negro  tabloid. 

His  assignment  to  tour  the 
Southern  military  camps  was, 
Evans  said,  “the  best  assignment 
ever  hand^  me.’’ 

“I’ve  never  done  anything  else 
but  newspaper  work,"  said 
Evans.  “It’s  something  that 
kinda  gets  in  your  blood.  I 
wouldn’t  know  how  to  do  any 
other  kind  of  work,  and  I’m 
grateful  to  Publisher  Stern  and 
Editor  Harry  T.  Saylor  for  giv¬ 
ing  me  my  chance  in  the  big 
time  game. 

‘"This  so-called  racial  discrim¬ 
ination,  so  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
is  much  overdone.  A  lot  of  it 
exists  only  in  imagination.  I’ve 
never  found  resentment  except, 
when  I  first  started  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  the  cops  were  rather  tough 
on  me.” 

In  his  tour  of  the  Southern 
camps,  Evans  wrote  impartially 
of  things  as  he  found  them. 
Actual  discrimination  among 
Negro  soldiers  he  found  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated,  except  in 
the  matter  of  bus  transportation, 
where  he  found  the  old  Jim 
Crow  laws  rigidly  enforced, 
many  Negro  servicemen  having 
to  walk  to  and  from  camps  on 
leave.  * 

Prompt  action  in  taking  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  conditions  cited 
by  Evans  in  his  series  of  articles 
was  evidenced  by  an  order  issu¬ 
ing  from  the  War  Department  on 
May  27  directing  Army  Camp 
commands  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  particularly  in  the 
South,  to  provide  decent,  ade¬ 
quate  and  non- Jim  Crow  bus 
transportation  for  Negro  troops 
between  camps  and  towns. 

’The  directive,  at  the  specific 
request  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  John  J.  McCloy,  was  trans¬ 
mitted  down  the  line  by  Lt. 
General  Brehon  B.  Somervell, 
commanding  general  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces.  McCloy 
praised  the  Evans  articles,  and 
Truman  Gibson,  assistant  to 
Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son,  said  the  reporter's  stories  of 
mistreatment  of  Negroes  was  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  War  Department 
in  its  drive  to  raise  morale. 

Upon  request  of  Representa¬ 
tive  Herman  P.  Eberharter,  the 
Evans  articles  were  reprinted  in 
full  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
where  they  officially  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  War  Department. 
■ 

Toogood  Leaves  Ayer 

Granville  Toogood,  formerly 
vice-president  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  relations  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  J.  Walter  ’Thompson 
Co.  in  New  York.  It  has  not  yet 
been  announced  in  what  capac¬ 
ity  Mr.  Toogood  will  work  at 
J.  Walter  Thompson. 

■ 

John  O'Donnell  Wed 

Washington,  June  1 — Lincoln 
Potter  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  has 
annoimced  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Baker  Pot¬ 
ter,  to  John  Parson  O’Donnell, 
chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 


Healy,  of  OWL 
Assures  Prompt 
Invasion  News 

New  Orleans,  La.,  May  3U 
Every  precaution  is  being 
to  assure  the  American  people 
of  getting  news  of  the  invasion 
as  quickly  as  other  countriei 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  domestic 
director  of  the  Office  of  Wir 
Information  and  managing  editor 
on  leave  of  the  Times-PicayuM. 
asserted  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Healy,  who  was  in  New 
Orleans  to  speak  before  the 
127th  graduating  class  of  in¬ 
structors  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Ait 
Station  and  before  the  members’ 
council  of  the  Association  d 
Commerce,  declared  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  OWI  to  see  that 
there  is  a  minimum  of  “now  it 
can  be  told”  stories  after  the 
war. 

“We  want  the  people  to  get 
promptly  all  the  news,  good  or 
bad,  that  possibly  can  be  given 
within  the  bounds  of  security. 
Correspondents  in  the  field  wil 
be  able  to  submit  their  stories  to 
joint  British- American  censors 
on  the  spot  for  transmittal 
rectly  to  their  newspapers  or 
press  associations.  Once  the  field 
censors  have  passed  the  story 
there  will  be  no  need  for  clear 
ance  elsewhere,”  he  said. 

Full  cooperation  is  being  given 
by  the  military  in  the  prompt 
release  of  all  news  to  the  public, 
said  Mr.  Healy. 

“I  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
I  have  found  no  evidence  that 
anyone  in  authority  in  our  i 
armed  services  does  not  sulr  I 
scribe  to  prompt  release  of  all  I 
possible  news  or  that  anyone  in 
authority  is  trying  to  cover  up 
mistakes,”  he  stat^. 

Mr.  Healy  praised  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  public  in  responding  ' 
to  appeals  made  by  the  OWI,  j 
asserting  that  “loafers”  and 
“goldbricks”  in  civilian  activity 
represent  only  a  small  propo^ 
tion  of  the  people. 

“Our  experience  in  the  OWI," 
he  said,  “is  that  when  we  inform 
the  whole  people  of  the  needs  of 
the  war  effort  they  respond 
promptly  and  effectively.  We 
find  that  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  Americans — whether  in 
uniform  or  out — are  ready  and 
anxious  to  do  anything  they  can 
to  win  this  war.” 


Australia 

•  Th»  only  {ournnl  giving 
naws  of  advnrtisors,  «dy»rt» 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  *M 
commnrcUl  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaawno. 

If  you  ara  planning  Mias  eai^ 
pafgns  or  ara  tntarastad  In 
Hiaaa  tarriforlas  raad 
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3.672.591  NEWSPAPERS  were  purchased 
in  Pennsylvania  today. 

You  are  friends  with  many  of  their 
readers  .  .  .  ptarticularly  the  million 
of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
State’s  nine  other  larger  cities. 

But  if  you  stop  here,  you  miss  a  cool 
million  consuming  families  .  .  .  the 
readers  of  the  82  dailies  in  the  cities 
and  towns  under  100,000 .  City  Zone. 
Ydu  miss  a  $900,000,000  retail  market. 
You  miss  more  people,  in  fact,  than 
any  of  14  entire  States  .  .  .  more  spend¬ 
ing  than  any  of  21  entire  States. 

Right  now  buyers’  backs  are  turned  in 
“Our  Town,”  Pa. 


They  don’t  know  you.  But  you  liaven’t 
even  had  a  local  introduction.  That’s 
so  important  in  these  closely-knit  Penn¬ 
sylvania  communities. 

And  these  markets  are  so  important. 
You  ought  to  know  their  many  busy 
war  plants  so  readily  reconvertible  to 
peacetime  products  .  .  .  their  fertile 
farms  .  .  .  their  downright  stability. 

You  ought  to  know  their  strength  of 
local  newspaper  coverage,  their  inten¬ 
sity  of  local  newspaper  readership  .  .  . 
the  sheer  magic  that  they  make  possible, 
for  turning  men,  women  and  children 
your  way,  so  inexpensively. 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  NJew  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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ICMA  Program 
Ready  ior  Meet 


continued  from  page  28 


sociation,  followed  by  Question  and  An¬ 
swer  Session. 


3:50-5:00  P.  M. 

Special  Off-the-Record  “Shirt  Sleeve** 
sessions : 

Papers  under  50,000  Circulation — Dis¬ 
cussion  Leader  George  M.  Cowden, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citxsen-Patriot. 

Co- Leaders:  Mark  D.  Bohen,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union;  Oliver  King, 

Phoenix  (Aria.)  Republic-GoMette. 

Papers  over  50,000  Circulation — Dis¬ 
cussion  Leader  Charles  W,  -Staab,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer. 

Co- Leaders:  Anton  F.  Peterson,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal;  J.  M.  Bauer, 
Bufalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

Report  on  "Shirt  Sleeve”  sessions — 
George  M.  Cowden,  Jackson  Citisen- 
Patriot;  Charles  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

“If  You  Want  to  Get  Circulation 
by  Mail,  Make  Tests”— Lester  Suhler, 
Mail  Subscription  Manager,  Look  maga- 


JUNE  22,  10:00  A.  M. 

Report  on  “Shirt  Sleeve'*  Sessions — 
Jere  Healy,  Passaic  Herald-News;  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Andrews,  Ft.  Wayne  News-Senti¬ 
nel. 

Address  by  I-eon  Link,  production 
manager,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — “How 
Are  We  Fixed  Mechanically  for  the 
Duration  and  What  Can  We  Look  For¬ 
ward  to  After  the  War.” 

“Circulation  Price  Increases” — An  off- 
the-record  report  to  the  Meeting— J.  C. 
Montgomery,  Detroit  News;  James  N. 
Hasenack,  New  York  Sun. 

“How  We  Interested  Disinterested 
Washington  High  School  Boys  In  Post 
Routes” — Special  Illustrated  Talk  by  T. 
J.  Weir,  IVashinfrton  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Unassigned  Topics  of  General  and  Re¬ 
curring  Interest. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors. 


'•Waste  Paper — Its  Importance  for 
the  Duration”- Tom  Cathcart,  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  ANPA  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign;  Charles  C.  Coleman, 
Waste  Paper  Salvage  Division,  WPB, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

“Santa  Claus  and  NIewspaper  Car¬ 
riers” — ^Joseph  E.  Fehrenbach,  Kitchen¬ 
er  Daily  Record. 


12:00  NOON 

No  planned  luncheon  for  members. 
This  W  eek  Magazine  Circulation 

Managers'  Luncheon  Meeting — Lennox 
Hotel,  Parlors  C  &  D,  Mezzanine  Floor. 


Carrier  Dog  Show  a  Kt 
A  CARRIER  dog  show,  in  which 
Birmingham  Post  carriers 
were  given  the  opportunity  to 
enter  &eir  pet  canines  in  com¬ 
petition  with  fellow  carrier  pets, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  events  ever  staged  for 
carriers  by  the  Post.  The  event 
also  attracted  a  large  crowd  of 
spectators.  Approximately  35 
trays  displayed  their  dogs.  A 
silver  loving  cup  was  presented 
to  Charles  Dole,  whose  little  Bos¬ 
ton  terrior,  “Penny,”  won  first 
honors. 


New  Carrier  Series 


2:15-3:50  P.  M. 

"Safe  Driving— Ita  Increaiing  Im¬ 
portance  and  the  Necemity  for  Eternal 
Vigilance” — J.  A.  Walth,  Quebec  Chron- 
icIe-Telegraph. 

“The  Newsprint  Situation” — Arthur 
Treanor,  Director,  Printing  &  Publish¬ 
ing  Division,  War  Production  Board. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Newsprint 
—Carroll  Hanson,  chief  of  Newsprint 
Section,  Printing  &  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion,  WPB. 

More  About  State  and  National  Regu¬ 
lations — An  off-the-record  discussion  led 
by  Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News. 

“War  Stamps  and  the  American 
Newspaperboy” — Howard  W.  Stodghill, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Harry  W.  Cullis, 
Chief,  Newspaperboys  Section,  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Division. 


THE  Detroit  Times  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  carrier  presenta¬ 
tion  series,  entitled  “Your  Car¬ 
rier,”  a  4V4-inch  editorial  fea¬ 
ture,  appearing  daily  on  the 
comic  page.  Each  story  features 
a  picture  and  biographical  sketch 
of  a  Times  carrier.  Space  was 
provided  on  the  comic  page  by 
reducing  the  daily  crossword 
puzzle  from  four  to  three  col- 
lunns.  The  feature  marks  the 
third  of  a  series  of  carrier  pres¬ 
entations  by  the  Times.  The  two 
former  pieces,  “Men  in  the  Mak¬ 
ing”  and  “Modem  Minute  Men,” 
were  in  the  form  of  display  ads. 


New  Delivery  Method 


3:50-5:00  P.  M. 

Spccisl  Off-the-Reoord  “Shirt  Sleeve” 
Sessions: 

Pspers  Under  50,000  Circulation — Dis- 
cossion  Leader  Jere  Healy,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News;  Co-Leaders — P. 
F.  Johnson,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star;  Mayo 
C  Senmon,  Bl  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

Papers  Over  50,000  Circulation — Dis¬ 
cussion  Leader  Walter  G.  Andrews,  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel;  0>- Lead- 
era— C.  W.  Bevinger,  Memphis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.;  Howard  S.  Mark,  Toronto 
Globe  &  Moil. 


7:00  P.  M. 

Annual  Dinner — Grand  Ballroom  I6tb 
Floor. 

President  R.  W.  Taylor  Presiding. 

Address  by  George  B.  “Deac”  Parker, 
Editor-in-(^ef,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  Washington,  D.  C — “Where  Do 
We  Go  From  Here?" 

Special  Presentation  of  Award  for 
DtsUnguished  Service  to  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Profession  During  the  Current 
Year. 

Address  by  Major-General  Janies  A. 
Ulio,  the  Adjutant-General,  on  behalf 
of  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept,  in  tribute  to 
tbe  sale  of  War  Stamps  and  Bonds  by 
newspaperboys — To  be  broadcast  over 
nationwide  radio  hook-up. 


Copies  of  the  W  aterbury 
(Conn.)  American  were  deliv¬ 
ered  recently  in  a  lifejacket, 
probably  for  the  first  su(±  ser¬ 
vice  for  that  paper  on  record,  Lt. 
CJomdr.  James  F.  Cimningham 
reports.  Comdr.  Cunningham, 
of  Waterbury,  a  Navy  chaplain 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific,  wrote 
that  when  a  destroyer  pulled 
alongside  his  ship  in  mid-ocean, 
he  recognized  a  boy  from  home, 
Lt  Luddy  Burke,  former  Man¬ 
hattan  College  athlete,  at  the 
rail.  Burke  asked  for  some 
hometown  papers,  whereupon, 
Comdr.  Cunningham  said,  he 
“shipped  them  over  strapped  up 
in  a  lifejacket.  First  trip  the 
Waterbury  American  had  in  a 
lifejacket,  I  presume.” 


Yank  Reporter 
Interviews 
Marshal  Tito 


Sgt.  Walter  Bernstein,  Yank 
staff  correspondent,  this  month 
completed  one  of  the  toughest 
assignments  ever  undertaken  by 
a  war  correspondent,  when  he 
brought  out  of  Yugoslavia  the 
first  personal  interview  with 
Marshal  Tito,  “mystery  man” 
leader  of  the  Partisan  army,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  be  published. 

To  get  to  Tito’s  headquarters, 
which  Bernstein  was  the  first 
English  speaking  correspondent 
to  visit,  the  sergeant  walked  for 
seven  days  across  rugged  Yugo¬ 
slavian  mountain  coimtry  and 
through  German-occupied  ter¬ 
ritory.  At  one  point  he  and  his 
Partisan  guides  were  forced  to 
cross  a  road  under  heavy  Ger¬ 
man  machine-gim  fire. 

Little  Sleep ' 

“But  the  walk  over  the  moim- 
tains  itself  was  very  bad,”  Sgt. 
Bernstein  wrote  to  his  home 
office.  “We  would  walk  some¬ 
times  all  night  and  almost  all 
day,  sleeping  only  a  few  hours. 
We  would  start  in  the  morning 
and  reach  the  snow  line  of  a 
mountain  about  3  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  then  come  down  the  other 
side  and  start  climbing  the  next 
one.  I  lost  track  of  time  and 
thought  that  the  dawn  was  sim- 
set  and  vice  versa.  I  was  sick 
when  we  reached  Partisan  head¬ 
quarters,  ran  a  fever  for  three 
days  and  my  eyes  wouldn’t 
focus." 

Bernstein  reached  Tito’s  head¬ 
quarters  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  pool  reporters,  Stoyan 
Pribichevich,  of  Time,  and  John 
Talbot  of  Reuters,  according  to 
Yank’s  New  York  office.  He  left 
Yugoslavia,  it  was  stated,  on  the 
same  plane  which  had  brought 
them  there.  His  story,  however, 
was  held  up  until  after  theirs 
was  released. 

Bernstein  found  Tito  a  strong 
and  decisive  man  of  the  world 
with  a  deep  admiration  for  our 
American  democracy,  ’The  ser¬ 
geant  brought  out  word  for  the 
first  time  that  the  Germans  have 
now  recognized  Tito’s  forces  as 
an  army  and  no  longer  execute 
captured  Partisans  as  bandits. 
Bernstein  reported  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  been  compelled  by 
the  size  and  successes  of  the 
Partisans  to  treat  them  as  they 
treat  other  Allied  armies. 

’The  complete  interview  with 
Tito  appears  in  Yank,  The  Army 
Weekly,  for  June  16,  which  goes 
on  sale  at  Army  Post  Exchanges 
and  Navy  Ship’s  Service  Stores, 
on  Friday,  June  9. 


Brazil  Censors  Time 

Readers  of  Time  Magazine 
Brazilian  edition  foimd  a  half¬ 
column  of  blank  space  in  their 
copies  of  last  week.  ’The  hole 
was  occupied  originally  by  an 
article  on  Brazil’s  strict  censor¬ 
ship.  Brazil’s  blackout  of  the 
free  press  has  been  reported  in 
these  pages  (E.  fc  P.,  May  27,  p. 
7). 


Among  AdvertisingFolk 
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the  advertising  production  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Kellogg  Switch¬ 
board  and  Supply  Co.,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  office  staff  of  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Hohman,  Inc. 

Miss  June  Clark,  press  coun¬ 
sel  for  Bonwit  Teller’s  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  become  an 


associate  of  Ann  R.  Silver  Ai» 
dates,  publicity  and  promotioa 
counselors. 

Henry  B.  Helm,  formerly  k* 
count  executive  with  the  A1  P»ni 
Lefton  Co.,  has  joined  the  cree- 
tive  staff  of  Fuller  &  Smith  k 
Ross,  Inc. 

Edward  Calman  has  joined 
Murray  Breeze  Associates  as  art 
director.  Albert  B.  Cobooi, 
formerly  president  of  the  Con¬ 
roe  Press,  has  joined  the  agency 
as  production  manager. 

Reid  Parkhurst,  of  Samuel  C. 
Croot  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president. 

Glenn  H.  Cox,  formerly  with 
Eldridge-Northrop,  Inc.,  Trent^ 
N.  J.,  has  join^  the  staff  of 
Beaumont,  Heller  &  Sperling, 
Inc.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Allen  J.  De  Castro,  commer¬ 
cial  program  manager  of  MBS, 
resigned  to  become  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  radio  for  the 
Joseph  Katz  Co. 

Stan  Schendel,  continuity  and 
"comic”  advertising  specialist 
who  has  served  Gulf  Oil  Corp^ 
Pittsburgh  since  1933,  and  Ral¬ 
ston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis,  since 
1940,  has  joined  J.  M.  H.  Hicker 
son,  Inc.,  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Weldon  Melick,  magazine 
writer,  is  now  with  the  creative 
staff  of  the  Clements  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Murray  Bolen  has  been 
named  radio  director  of  tte 
Hollywood  offices  of  Con^ton 
Advertising. 

Jack  Hershet,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Dayton  Rubber  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Dayton  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  for  the  1944-1945 
year;  Leigh  Metcalfe,  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  vice  -  president; 
Leslie  Hawkes,  Reynolds  &  Rey¬ 
nolds  Co.,  secretary,  and  Dos 
Switzer,  Joyce  -  Cridland  Co., 
treasurer. 

Louis  Pollock  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising 
and  publicity  for  United  Artists 
Corp.,  succe^ing  Paul  N.  Lai- 
ARUS,  Jr.,  who  left  for  the  armed 
services  two  months  ago. 

Lucius  A.  Crowell,  Chicago 
advertising  executive  for  the 
past  25  years,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  Armour  Re¬ 
search  Foundation.  Mr.  Crowell 
for  11  years  was  vice-president 
of  the  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert  Advertising  Agency  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York. 

Stephen  O.  Machcinski,  Je> 
formerly  with  Headley  &  Reed, 
has  joined  the  New  York 
sales  staff  of  the  Katz  Agency, 
Inc. 

Robert  Murray  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Hillman-Shane-Breyer, 
Los  Angeles  advertising  agency 
as  assistant  art  director.  Mai- 
GARET  Scanlon,  formerly  wito 
Bullock’s,  also  joins  the  agency’s 
art  department  as  fashion  illus¬ 
trator. 

Lieut.  Ray  Bethers,  USNR, 
formerly  art  director  for  Lord 
and  Thomas,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  transferred  from  Naval  Air 
Station  Alameda,  (Hal.,  to  the 
staff  of  Recognition,  training 
publication  for  naval  personnel 
pubdished  in  New  York. 
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Promotion  Dept 
Solves  Serious 
Carrier  Lack 

Stresses  War  Service 
By  Newsboys,  Recruits 
150  for  Down  Routes 

How  the  Washington  Post’s 
promotion  department  func¬ 
tioned  to  overcome  a  severe 
shortage  of  carrier  boys  and  re¬ 
duce  upwards  of  200  "down 
routes,"  amoimting  to  from  20 
to  25%  of  the  Post’s  carrier 
routes,  to  a  negligible  number  of 
open  routes  is  described  now  as 
the  campaign  comes  to  a  suc- 
cegsful  ciose. 

The  details  of  the  campaign 
were  revealed  recently  to  the 
New  York  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  by  Raoul 
Blumberg,  Post  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

A  presentation  made  to  boys 
at  the  public  schools  and  through 
reprints  to  their  parents  was  the 
capstone  of  the  program,  which 
induded  car-card  and  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  and  biographical 
fetches  of  carriers  in  the  Post. 

StreM  War  Contribution 
Hard  work  and  direct  contacts 
with  the  boys  and  presenting  of 
the  job  of  carrier  as  a  special 
contribution  which  only  teen-age 
toys  could  make  to  the  war  el 
fort  were  assigned  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  as  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  success  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  As  many  as  30  boys 
signed  up  after  a  single  assembly 
program  and  phone  inquiries 
mounted  from  one  or  two  to  an 
average  of  five  per  day. 

The  19  -  page  presentation, 
which,  contrary  to  expectation, 
Mr.  Blumberg  was  allowed  to 
show  to  a  large  percentage  of 
the  schools,  aims  at  dramatizing 
lor  the  boys  the  very  real  con¬ 
tribution  which  they  can  make  to 
the  war  effort. 

Beginning  with  other  drives 
aided  by  school  children,  it  em¬ 
phasizes  the  “contribution  no 
one  else  can  make  as  well”  by  a 
message  from  the  President  to 
newspaper  boys  of  the  nation: 

"I  am  glad  to  send  cordial 
greeting  to  the  army  of  boys 
who  deliver  the  newspapers  to 
our  homes  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“They  are  doing  two  impor¬ 
tant  war  jobs  at  once — first,  in 
studying  to  prepare  themselves 
for  good  citizenship  in  tomor¬ 
row's  world,  and  second,  in  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  vital  link  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  news  gathering  and  re¬ 
porting  that  makes  our  people 
the  best  informed  people  in  the 
world.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.” 

Stating  that  “the  newspaper  is 
classified  by  our  government  as 
an  essential  industry— essential 
to  morale,  essential  to  produc¬ 
tion,  essential  to  information 
and  essential  to  the  American 
way  of  life,”  the  presentation 
dramatizes  the  services,  drives 
and  information  supplied  by  the 
press,  then  demonstrates  the  re¬ 
liance  of  papers  on  carriers. 

"By  taking  on  the  job  of  news¬ 


paper  carrier  a  boy  does  three 
things,”  the  presentation  con¬ 
tinues.  “He  serves  the  nation 
by  doing  an  essential  job  in  an 
essential  industry,  makes  good 
income  for  spendtiig  money,  fam¬ 
ily  aid,  college  nest  egg  or  War 
Bonds,  and  gets  invaluable  busi¬ 
ness  training  for  his  future  ca¬ 
reer.” 

The  presentation  ends  with  an 
appeal  to  the  would-be  soldier  in 
every  boy  by  indicating  with 
clippings,  quotations  and  exam¬ 
ples  that  ex-newsboys  make  the 
best  soldiers. 

The  same  letter  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  used  on  car-cards  to 
open  the  campaign  for  carriers. 

“Another  appeal  for  boys  was 
made  through  our  radio  spots 
which  appear  on  four  local  radio 
stations  every  day  of  the  week.” 
Mary  Jane  Clement,  assistant 
promotion  manager,  narrates. 
“Here  we  attempted  to  reach 
both  the  boys  and  their  mothers. 
Part  of  the  carrier  spots  were 
used  on  daytime  women’s  pro¬ 
grams  with  the  copy  directed  to 
the  mothers.  It  stressed  the  fact 


that  being  a  newspaper  carrier 
gives  boys  a  chance  to  contribute 
to  the  war  effort  and  at  the  same 
time  to  get  valuable  experience 
in  responsibility  and  self-reli¬ 
ance  for  their  future  careers. 
Other  spots  were  used  as  station 
breaks  alter  ‘Terry  and  the  Pi¬ 
rates’  and  were  slanted  at  the 
boys  themselves.” 

No  boys  were  signed  without 
talks  by  the  branch  managers 
with  their  parents,  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  especially  strong  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  consider  working  boys 
as  a  reflection  upon  the  standing 
of  their  parents  was  neutralized 
by  the  illustrated  series  of  car¬ 
rier  boy  biographies,  revealing 
that  occupations  of  the  boys’ 
fathers  range  from  brigadier 
general  and  Cabinet  imder-sec- 
retary  through  almost  every  type 
of  occupation.  This  series  will 
be  continued. 

“The  circulation  department  is 
pleased,”  said  Miss  Clement, 
“and  the  promotion  department 
is  satisfied  that  carriers  can  be 
recruited  if  you  work  hard 
enough.” 


Wife  Succeeds  Rusco  os 
Head  of  Kansas  Group 

Mrs.  Ruth  Rusco.  wife  of  How¬ 
ard  Rusco,  was  appointed  acting 
secretary-manager  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Press  Association,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  executive  committee' 
in  Topeka  recently. 

She  will  succeed  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  her  husband,  who  has  been 
accepted  for  service  with  the 
Marines  and  is  awaiting  orders 
to  report. 

Officers  of  the  Kansas  Press 
will  assist  Mrs.  Rusco  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work.  Peter  Mc- 
Kechnie,  of  Greensburg,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  H.  A.  Meyer,  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  have  agreed  to  come 
to  Topeka  often  to  advise  and 
to  cooperate  in  the  details  of  the 
program. 

Work  of  the  association  is  not 
new  to  Mrs.  Rusco,  who  has  been 
in  the  office  with  her  husband 
for  several  years,  the  last  two  as 
manager  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment^ _ 


300  Miles  an  Hour...5000  Miles  lilonstop...2S0  Passengers! 

There  are  inspiring  days  ahead  when  America  goes  into  high-gear,  full-spead-on-the-beam  Peace¬ 
time  action.  Practically  every  ingenious  idea  for  Better  Living  will  be  sensationally  revolutionized. 

But  the  two  basic  ingredients  of  this  material,  mechanical  progress  will  not  change,  save  in  the 
vastly  accelerated  demand  for  them — Steel  and  Coal!  They  are  a  Brave,  New  World  “In  the  Raw." 

THIS  area,  so  heavily  engaged  in  War  work  NOW,  will  need  no  "plant  conversion,"  no  retool¬ 
ing  for  the  huge  backlogs  accumlating.  It  is  just  a  sturdy  step  onward  to  equally  urgent  production. 

COMPLETE  COVERAGE  IN  A  MARKET  OF  345,869 


Johnstown  people  have  long  memories  and  a  superb  civic  loyalty.  Adver¬ 
tising  to  them  NOW  makes  sense  .  .  .  and  makes  future  sales  surer. 

The  Johnstown  Tribune  (evening)  and  the  Johnstown  Democrat  (morning) 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  56,782,  ABC  go  unerringly  to  345,869  well- 
walleted  people  in  Johnstown's  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones. 
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Reporters  Experience 
Many  War  Troubles 

continued  from  page  13 

he  wrote.  “We  watched  houses 
crumbling  in  the  town,  houses 
which  we  knew  held  shivering 
civilians  in  their  barren  rooms. 

“During  the  ensuing  six  hours 
the  Germans  chased  Bigart  and 
me  from  the  crag  four  times 
with  whistling  88’s.  Every  time 
they  spotted  us  they  sent  over 
a  few  shells.” 

Another  U.P.  man,  Robert  C. 
Miller,  who  went  ashore  with 
the  first  wave  on  Guadalcanal, 
arrived  in  London  this  week  and 
discovered  through  his  ocean 
voyage  that  the  dangers  of  the 
North  Atlantic  match  those  of 
the  South  Pacific.  In  his  report 
home  he  described  the  uncom¬ 
fortably  close  misses  of  sub¬ 
marine  ejected  torpedoes. 

Handles  U.P.  Lead 

The  main  United  Press  lead  on 
the  fighting  in  Italy  for  May  29 
was  filed  by  Eleanor  Packard, 
who  was  reassigned  to  Allied 
headquarters  at  Naples  several 
weeks  ago.  She  has  witnessed 
war  on  numerous  fronts,  prob¬ 
ably  covering  more  actual  war¬ 
fare  Uian  any  other  woman  cor¬ 
respondent. 

On  the  western  front  U.P.  cor¬ 
respondent  Collie  Small,  one  of 
the  few  reporters  to  go  on  a 
bombing  mission  recently,  got 
an  eye-witness  view  last  week  of 
the  most  heavily  bombed  section 
of  Europe.  He  rode  in  a 
Marauder  bomber,  one  of  the 
big  fleet  pounding  German  anti¬ 
invasion  defenses  in  preparation 
for  D-Day,  over  the  area  imme¬ 
diately  across  the  channel. 

It  was  the  100th  mission  for 
the  “Jill  Flitter”  in  which  he 
flew  and  the  barrage  which 
greeted  them  near  Liege,  Bel¬ 
gium,  was,  according  to  the  pilot 
First  Lt.  Garland  C.  Oliver,  the 
most  accurate  he  had  ever  seen. 
“I  have  made  a  lot  of  jokes  in 
the  past  about  the  Airforce's  old 
cliche  about  ‘flak  so  thick  you 
could  get  out  and  walk  on  it,’  ” 
said  Small.  “I’m  not  laughing 
now.” 

A  distinct  contrast  was  New 
York  News’  reporter  Howard 
Whitman’s  story  of  his  visit  to 
Buckingham  Palace  where  he 
observ^  King  George  VI  dis¬ 
tributing  medals  for  heroism  to 
the  tune  of  a  howling  baby. 

Whitman  was  accompani^  by 
the  Royal  “press  agent”  Sir  Eric 
Mieville,  who,  said  Whitman, 
“Unlike  Broadway  publicity 
boys  didn’t  ask  me  to  put  in  a 
plug  for  anything,  except  pos¬ 
sibly  for  the  palace  bathtubs.” 
As  a  conservation  means  they 
are  painted  with  a  ring  at  the 
five-inch  level,  the  maximum 
depth  of  water  now  permitted. 

War  correspondents  who  ac¬ 
company  second-front  assault 
troops  to  Europe  have  more 
than  97  chances  in  100  of  getting 
back  alive,  according  to  William 
H.  Stoneman,  Chicago  Daily 
News  correspondent,  who  re¬ 
ports  Lloyd’s  of  London  is  of¬ 
fering  term  life  insurance  to 
cover  correspondents  assigned  to 
the  invasion  forces. 


“Terms  quoted  were  15  pounds 
($60)  for  500  pounds  ($2,000) 
worth  of  coverage  for  the  next 
half  year,”  reported  Stoneman. 
“Such  a  policy  pays  the  full  fig¬ 
ure  for  death,  total  blindness  or 
the  loss  of  two  limbs,  and  half 
that  amount  for  the  loss  of  one 
eye  or  one  limb,  with  $10  weekly 
for  52  weeks  in  case  of  total 
disability.” 

Pat  Robinson,  INS  reporter 
who  returned  to  the  United 
States  last  week  (E&P,  May  27, 
p.  11),  in  his  year’s  duty  in  the 
Pacific  theater  made  among  the 
correspondents  a  record  of  com¬ 
bat  participation  hard  to  equal. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  reporters 
to  reach  Australia  after  Pearl 
Harbor  and  since  has  made  40 
bombing  raids  in  every  conceiv¬ 
able  type  of  plane,  was  on  nine 
amphibious  landings  with  the 
Army  and  Marines  and  covered 
two  infantry  campaigns  in  the 
jungles  and  one  naval  battle  in 
which  the  Navy  sank  one  Japan¬ 
ese  cruiser  and  three  destroyers. 

He  was  twice  commended  for 
his  work  in  aiding  the  wounded 
on  landing  engagements  when  on 
two  occasions,  once  at  Bougain¬ 
ville  and  again  in  the  Treasuries, 
he  leaped  from  one  Higgins  boat 
to  another  to  assist  wounded. 

Mark  Hellinger,  who  has  been 
doing  personalized  stories  on  the 
men  fighting  in  the  Pacific  area 
for  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
and  recently  has  been  sending 
his  dispatches  from  the  Marsh¬ 
alls,  wrote  this  week  that  he  was 
leaving  for  “other  fields.”  His 
office,  however,  does  not  know  as 
yet  what  his  next  base  will  be. 

Also  Sees  Tito 

The  open  season  for  interviews 
with  Marshal  Tito  is  continuing 
and  this  week  Staff  Sergeant 
Walter  Bernstein,  correspondent 
for  the  Middle  East  edition  of 
Yank,  representing  the  combined 
Allied  press,  published  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Yugoslav  leader. 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Harrison  Forman  this  week 
dispatched  a  story  describing  the 
“conquering  hero”  manner  in 
which  he  and  five  other  report¬ 
ers  were  feted  on  their  journey 
to  Yenan,  capital  of  the  Com¬ 
munist-held  areas.  Whole  vil¬ 
lages  turned  out  to  greet  them 
and  on  one  occasion,  at  the 
walled  city  of  Tali,  they  were 
led  to  the  parade  ground  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  mass  meeting. 

The  Associated  Press  reports 
the  transfer  of  Harold  V.  ^yle 
from  the  New  York  office  to  the 
London  Bureau  and  the  Herald 
Tribune  announced  that  Herbert 
Clark  is  leaving  its  London  bu¬ 
reau  to  join  the  Blue  Network. 

According  to  information 
picked  up  by  a  United  Press  re¬ 
ceiving  station  the  Allied  news 
services  are  not  the  only  ones 
preparing  for  invasion.  Begin¬ 
ning,  “Europa  Press-Transocean 
have  long  since  concluded  their 
preparations  in  order  to  be  able 
to  report  invasion  quickly,  reli¬ 
ably  and  comprehensively,”  the 
dispatch  nam^  those  Germans 
who  have  been  detailed  to  cover 
the  story.  Among  others  is  one 
who  has  been  assigned  to  cover 
underground  movements  and 
‘will  report  about  subversive 
activities  that  are  possible  in 
case  of  an  invasion.’  ” 


Basil  Brewer  Plans 
Explosive  Editorials 

continued  from  page  8 

tial  office,  Washington  did  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  second  term  might 
be  justified  by  a  national  emer¬ 
gency. 

“The  response  we  received  to 
this  editorial  was  spectacular. 
After  its  publication  in  the  New 
York  Times  we  received  between 
500  and  800  letters,  scores  of  tele¬ 
grams,  and  numerous  telephone 
calls.  Among  those  who  com¬ 
mended  us  was  Wendell  Will- 
kie.” 

Aided  by  Editor 

Another  point  that  must  be 
mentioned  is  the  aid  given  to  Mr. 
Brewer  when  he  editorializes  by 
Charles  J.  Lewin,  editor  of  the 
Standard-Times. 

“Mr.  Lewin  is  my  severest 
critic,”  Mr.  Brewer  admitted.  “I 
make  my  first  draft  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  and  pass  it  along  to  him  in 
short  takes  for  his  reactions. 
Sometimes  I  follow  Mr.  Lewin’s 
suggestions  and  ideas.  Some¬ 
times  I  don’t.” 

Mr.  Brewer  worked  up 
through  the  business  side  of  the 
paper  to  his  present  position. 
When  he  arrived  in  New  Bed¬ 
ford  in  February,  1931,  Benja¬ 
min  Anthony,  grandson  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Anthony,  founder  of  the 
Standard,  was  the  owner  of  that 
paper.  In  July,  1932,  Mr.  Brewer 
purchased  the  New  Bedford 
Times,  consolidating  the  two  pa¬ 
pers.  Now  he  and  Mrs.  Brewer 
own  60%  of  the  stock  of  the 
merged  newspapers,  the  radio 
station,  and  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times. 

Mr.  Brewer  has  been  writing 
editorials  since  the  1920’s  when, 
as  publisher  of  the  Omaha  Bee 
he  defeated  the  Democratic  Sen¬ 
ator  Gilbert  Hitchcock  of  Ne¬ 
braska  who  was  campaigning  for 
reelection,  and  put  the  Repub¬ 
lican  R.  B.  Howell  into  office.  It 
quite  evidently  pleases  Mr. 
Brewer  to  say  “Hitchcock  was  so 
badly  beaten  he  never  ran 
again.” 

Editorial  Campaign 

This  campaign  was  waged  by 
front  page  editorials  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  Hitchcock’s  record  in 
the  Senate.  ‘The  facts  were  dug 
up  for  Mr.  Brewer  by  a  re¬ 
searcher  who,  he  recalls,  had 
“political  gimp.”  In  this  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign,  Mr.  Brewer 
experienced  a  sense  of  power  he 
very  thoroughly  enjoyed.  It 
ended  badly  for  him,  however. 
‘The  opposition  paper  got  busy. 
It  wasn't  long  before  Mr.  Brewer 
sold  back  his  stock  to  his  part¬ 
ner  Nelson  Updyke  and  bought 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  Capital- 
News,  which  he  eventually  sold 
to  Bernarr  Macfadden  at  "a 
handsome  profit”  just  before  he 
moved  to  New  Bedford. 

Back  in  Kirksville,  Mo.,  where 
he  was  bom,  young  Brewer  as  a 
boy  set  type  for  a  small  religious 
paper  his  father  published.  This 
paper  was  first  named  the  Royal 
Priest,  and  later  was  known  as 
the  Theocrat.  Because  of  his 
birth  in  Missouri  and  the  fact  he 
lives  now  in  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Brewer  likes  to  be  called  the 


“Missouri  Yankee.”  He  was  grM. 
uated  in  1901  from  the 
Missouri  State  Normal  School  is 
Kirksville.  One  of  his  classmetn 
was  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing. 

For  a  short  time  after  he  wu 
graduated,  Mr.  Brewer  taught 
science  in  Mexico,  Mo.  Then  ht 
decided  he  wanted  more  educa¬ 
tion  than  he  had  so  far  gnin^ti 
He  went  to  the  University  o( 
Chicago  where  he  underto<A  i 
stiff  combination  law  and  aca¬ 
demic  course.  This  proved  to  be 
too  much  for  his  eyes.  It  was 
feared  for  a  time  that  he  might 
go  blind.  There  came  a  period 
when  he  could  use  his  eyes  only 
four  times  a  day  and  then  just 
for  a  15-minute  stretch. 

He  moved  to  Oklahoma  City, 
where  E.  K.  Gaylord  gave  the 
21 -year-old  student  who  was 
threatened  with  blindness  a  job 
soliciting  subscriptions  from 
door  to  door.  This  was  in  IMd. 
Mr.  Brewer  spent  a  year  at  this 
work.  It  cured  his  eyes.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  that  year 
he  was  able  to  work  on  a  few 
reportorial  assignments.  Once 
cured,  however,  he  joined  ^ 
classified  department,  became 
classified  advertising  manager, 
and  eventually  worked  his  way 
up  to  the  position  of  general  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher. 

Joins  Cincinnati  Post 

From  Oklahoma  City,  BIr. 
Brewer  went  to  Cincinnati  to  be¬ 
come  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Scripps-Howarf  Cis- 
cinnati  Post.  Later  he  became 
advertising  manager  of  this  pa¬ 
per  and  finally  business  man¬ 
ager. 

At  about  this  time,  the  urge  to 
write  editorials  began  to  surge 
within  him.  Frank  Rostock  was 
editor  of  the  Post.  The  business 
manager  began  to  make  e^- 
torial  suggestions  to  the  editor. 
Rostock  was  not  amused. 
Brewer  was  interested  in  local 
politics  and  persisted  in  bring¬ 
ing  his  ideas  to  Rostock. 

“Say,”  ejaculated  this  worthy 
gentleman  one  day,  “you  ought 
to  be  the  editor!  You’re  not, 
however,  so  get  the  hell  out  of 
here.” 

This  editorial  outburst  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  but  by  1918, 
Mr.  Brewer  was  business  man¬ 
ager  of  another  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  the  Cleveland  Press, 
a  position  he  held  imtil  1921 
when  he  became  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  Bee  and  began  to  write 
the  political  editorials. 

Mr.  Brewer’s  previous  pen- 
chant  for  CAPITAL  LETTERS 
has  been  delivered  a  body  blow. 
You  won’t  find  him  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  FACTS  his  researchers 
uncover  that  way  anymore. 

After  his  last  editorial  ap¬ 
peared,  an  optometrist  wrote 
most  convincingly  to  the  PUB¬ 
LISHER-EDITOR  who  was  once 
threatened  with  BLINDNESS, 
that  that  style  of  writing,  so  fa¬ 
vored  by  both  the  late  ARTHUR 
BRISBANE  and  also  WILLIAM 
RANDOLPH  HEARST,  was  EX¬ 
TREMELY  HARD  ON  THE 
EYES! 

Mr.  Brewer’s  “time-bomb”  edi¬ 
torials  will  henceforth  explode 
in  lower  case;  but,  he  hopes,  just 
as  loudly  as  ever  and  with 
a  proper  proportion  of  direct 
hits. 


■  DITOR  A  PUBLI  SHIR  for  Jane  3.  1944 


the  time,  we  were  walking  down  Eclt  WlS©lv  Is  New  stramed  medical,  nursing  and 

a  tank  lane  in  the  direct  line  of  hospital  facilities”  and  therefore 

German  fire,  past  blacked-out  WCir  iid  ineme  information  on  proper  diet  is 

buildings,  shell-marked  and  si-  Special  emphasis  was  placed  „  *1. 

lent  as  tombs.  this  week  on  one  phase  of  the  foUows  the 

“I  must  be  hearing  things,  be-  War  Advertising  Coimcil’s  Food  general  paUem  of  previoiu  ones, 
cause  I  thought  I  heard  a  wo-  Fights  for  Freedom  program  giving  background  material  and 
man’s  voice,”  mumbled  Lieut,  with  the  release  of  a  new  cam-  suggestions  for  all  mraia,  is  con- 
Saul  Frank,  of  Burlington,  Vt. —  paign  guide,  “Make  Food  Fight  cern^  chiMy  wth  the  improve- 
called  the  “Mayor  of  Gusville.”  for  Fr^dom  by  Eating  Wisely,”  of 

He  gasped  when  I  was  intro-  Advertisers  are  urged  to  stress  I?®?*®,®®,  ^  ®®fry 

duced  in  the  pitch-black  C.  P.  this  theme,  which  concerns  it-  their  full  share  of  daily  nutn- 
( command  post.)  self  with  the  nutritional  health  tive  requirements. 

Joining  a  patrol,  we  emerged  of  Americans,  in  September  Those  responsible  for  the  pro- 
at  the  other  side  of  town.  When  copy.  gram’s  development  are:  Charles 

we  arrived  at  a  pillbox  which  War  Food  Administrator  Mar-  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  vice-president, 

a  machine  gun  crew  had  dug  vin  Jones,  whose  agency  along  General  Foods  Corp.,  director; 
into  the  ground,  Frank  pointed  with  the  OWI  cooperated  with  Benton  &  Bowles,  volunteer 
out  a  barn  for  the  other  officer,  the  council  in  preparing  the  agency;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Myers,  Gen- 

‘"That’s  a  good  hiding  spot  for  guide,  told  advertisers  that  there  eral  Foods,  campaign  manager, 
Jerry  patrols,”  he  said.  is  a  need  for  avoiding  all  “pre-  and  Evelyn  Blewett,  council 

At  this  point,  we  were  in  no-  ventable  demands  on  our  war-  staff  manager, 
man’s  land. 

I  was  happy  when  we  re¬ 
turned  to  town  without  incident 
from  the  place  where  we  saw  the 
moonlight  shining  on  the  jerry 
lines. 

Four  members  of  an  artillery 
observation  crew  were  bug-eyed 
when  we  walked  into  their 
smoky  cubbyhole. 

“Hey!  You  can’t  be  real!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Pvt.  Robert  B.  Clowdus, 

24,  of  Miami,  Fla.,  completely 
disregarding  the  general. 

Then  hell  broke  loose  as  the 
air  raid  started.  We  did  not 
dare  to  venture  the  risky  trip 
back  until  it  had  finished.  As 
we  were  leaving  the  town,  a 
sentry — Pvt.  James  Fritz  of 
Richmond.  Ind. — remarked; 

“Air  raids  are  nothing  to  the 
way  a  woman’s  visit  rocked  this 
town.” 


Girl  Reporter 
Ventures  Into 
No-Man's  Land 

Visit  "Rocks"  Soldiers 
As  No  Air  Rend  by 
Tbe  Germans  Could 

By  Rita  Hume 

Intemotionol  News  Service 
StaR  Correspondent 


Millions  of  automobiles  will  be  built  in  the 
immediate  postwar  era. 

How  will  this  affect  Payton?  Here^  HOW! 

The  following  products  essential  to  the  automotive 

industry  are  "Made  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.S.A." 


Rita  Home 


we  were  hiding  in  the  shadows 

beyond  the  canal.  Then  came  Column  Keeps  bOlClierS 
the  chilling  whistle  as  the  shells  Posted  On  WoT  NeWS 
cracked  in,  and  everything  be-  p  Devens.  Mass.,  May  18- 
SinTflTshes"°  ®  Barracks  billboards  here  carry 

Tw\s  deathly  still  night,  men®  a7‘i"hrLw’‘ori- 

though,  when  we  started  froni  of  «  r^en«v- 

the  secret  farmhouse  headquar-  riobe  war 

ters  close  to  the  front  lines  Our  H^VeXrrfav 

destination  was  “Gusville,”  the  Fronts ’’  bv  John 

name  of  a  town  in  Anzio  Beach- 
head’s  outer  defenses  Mason  Potter, 

eaas  outer  defenses.  reprints  also  appear  on 

Warns  of  Danger  all  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  billboards. 

“It  is  a  dangerous  trip  in  day-  where  they  are  sent  by  air  mail 
light,  because  the  Germans  spot  each  night, 
any  movements  and  shoot,”  said  Potter’s  column,  which  first 

_ 1 _ ■ _ _  ■  1 

with  military  and  civilian  de- 

Major  Henry  Coolidge,  Orien- 
he  tation  Officer  at  Fort  Devens, 
says  of  the  column:  “Many  of 
the  new  men  are  too  busy  with 
their  duties  to  read  a  newspaper 
The  column  is  a 
great  time-saver  and  the  object 
time,  flares  began  dropping  of  a  good  deal  of  healthy  dis¬ 
cussion.” 

Potter,  who  has  never  carried 
a  rifle,  calls  himself  humorously 
general  from 

_ _  _  _  _  _  ’  Because  his 

iare.  *  father,  who  died  in  1928,  fought 

The  jeep  plunged  over  a  dirt  for  the  Union,  Potter  took  early 
Stour  beside  the  wreck  of  a  interest  in  Civil  War  history  and 
lasted  bridge,  and  crossed  the  later  became  an  authority  on 
lussolini  canal.  I  held  my  logistics  of  World  War  I. 
reath  when  it  sputtered  loudly.  With  the  Globe  16  years,  he 
raining  up  the  opposite  bank,  was  picture  editor  when  Pearl 
s  we  approach^  what  ap-  Harbor  broke,  was  assigned  to 
Bared  to  be  a  peaceful  town,  editing  war  maps  in  the  early 


G*ar  Shift  Knobs 
Gravel  Shields 
Lifting  Jacks,  Hydraulic 
Motor  Mounts 
Oils  and  Greases 
Pedal  Pads 
Plastic  Parts 
Running  Boards 
Search  Lights 
Shock  Absorber  Lengths 
Shock  Absorbers 
Spotlights 

Steering  Wheels  (Rubber  A  Plastic) 

Synthetic  Rubber  Ports 

Tires 

Tubes 

Truck  Bodies  and  Cobs 
Valve  Springs 

Weather  Strips,  Windshield 
&  Window 

Wheels  and  Fifth  Wheels 


Axles,  Trailer 
Batteries 

Bearings,  Cam  Shaft 
Bearings,  Rod  A  Main 
Brake  Drums 
Brake  Hose 
Brake  Linings 
Brakes,  Hydraulic 
Bumpers 

Bushing  Bearings,  Wrist  Pin 

Bushings 

Clutches 

Clutch  Facings 

Controls,  Hydraulic 

Defroster  Hose 

Fan  Belts 

Filling  Station  Equipment 
Friction  Material 
Garage  Equipment 
Gasoline  Pumps 
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the  general,  who  is  famed  for  appeared  in  February,  caught  on 
his  personal  bravery.  .:il_  . 

“Every  soldier  going  to  the  fense  authorities, 
town  hides  days  and  works  his 
way  forward 
added. 

We  were  progressing  cautious¬ 
ly  along  a  dirt  road  in  a  jeep 
when  suddenly  artillery  in  the  with 
mountains  opened  up.  At  the 

from  overhead. 

“That’s  Jerry,  trying  to  spot 
troop  movements,”  said  the  gen¬ 
eral.  It  made  you  feel  like  a  “an  armchair 
fly  on  a  windowpane  in  the  red  rather  far  back. 


Postwar  Dayton  with  its  456  industrial  plants 

will  be  bigger  and  busier  than  prewar  Daytonc 


NoHoiially  by  Th«  O«o.  A.  McOvvin  C». 


NEWSPAPER  NETWORK  IDEA  PRODUCES  VARIOUS  OPINIONS 


continued  from  page  7 
paper  networks  in  use,  such  as 
the  American  Weekly,  This 
Week,  the  Three  Markets  Group, 
etc.,  but  for  general  purposes 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
individual  newspapers.” 

Sees  Value  in  Nets 

A.  N.  Halverstadt,  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  another 
large  user  of  radio  advertising, 
commented  favorably  on  the 
idea  advanced  by  Mr,  Cowles, 
stating;  “It  certainly  seems  to 
me  that  properly  constructed 
newspaper  networks  would  be 
of  great  interest  to  many  adver¬ 
tisers.  They  certainly  would  be 
to  us.” 

Walter  Gibson,  Caples  Co., 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  the  proposal 
and  propounded  the  following 
questions: 

“What  day  or  days  of  the 
week  would  be  available?  Be¬ 
cause  the  circulations  of  the 
present  groups  are  predomi¬ 
nantly  Sunday  coverage,  may 
we  also  include  it?  Will  a  certain 
section  or  number  of  pages  be 
allotted  for  this  advertising  by 
each  member  paper?  Will  spe¬ 
cial  editorial  support  be  given 
in  this  section  to  insure  radio 
passage?  What  will  be  the  life 
of  the  paM  on  which  the  ad 
appears?  Will  color  be  avail¬ 
able?  Will  one  plate  suffice  or 
must  each  individual  paper  be 
supplied?  Is  there  to  be  a  co¬ 
ordinated  merchandising  plan  or 
will  each  individual  paper  per¬ 
form  this  service?” 

Need  Economic  Advantage 

A.  R.  Callies,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  declared 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  would  ^  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  newspa¬ 
per  networks  unless  there  were 
a  substantial  economic  advan¬ 
tage.  “If  the  advertiser  could 
save  10,  15  or  20%  on  a  news¬ 
paper  network,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest,”  he  commented. 

“Would  the  top-flight  news¬ 
papers  be  interested  in  cutting 
their  rates  to  such  a  degree?” 
he  ^ked.  “How  much  new  or 
additional  volume  would  it  bring 
to  them? 

“We  could  only  look  on  any 
network  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  advantage  to  the  client.”  Mr. 
Callies  stated.  “We  would  have 
to  review  the  newspapers  in¬ 
cluded,  the  advantage  from  a 
cost  standpoint,  etc.  We  would 
lose  a  certain  flexibility  in  the 
selection  of  markets  and  papers. 
A  newspaper  network  might  be 
more  rigid — less  possibility  of 
changing  dates  or  copy — than  the 
purchase  of  individual  papers. 
However,  a  cost  advantage  might 
more  than  offset  any  disadvan¬ 
tages.” 

Don  Smith,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  number  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  newspaper  space 
on  a  network  basis  would  be 
in  the  minority.  Such  a  plan, 
he  said,  might  flt  in  with  such 
national  advertisers  as  have 
complete  distribution. 

“As  far  as  we  are  concerned. 


we  would  not  be  able  to  use 
any  type  of  group  newspapers 
which  might  be  put  together 
unless  permitting  us  to  name  the 
164  newspapers  we  are  now  us¬ 
ing,  and,  even  then,  I  would 
much  prefer  to  do  business  with 
each  paper  individually.” 

E.  Ross  Gamble,  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  does  not  think  news¬ 
paper  networks  are  practical. 
He  believes  the  only  possible 
way  they  would  be  desirable 
“would  if  the  saving  in  the 
line  rate  was  materially  less 
than  the  total  individual  rates, 
so  that  the  advertiser  would  be 
justified  in  taking  the  papers  he 
did  not  want  to  effect  a  saving 
in  the  total  cost. 

Cites  Differences 

“You  would  never  be  able  to 
get  together  a  newspaper  net¬ 
work  that  was  ideal  or  was 
exactly  what  the  advertiser 
wanted,”  declared  Mr.  Gamble. 
“It  is  not  the  same  as  radio  at 
all.  In  radio  your  program  cre¬ 
ates  the  audience  and  in  news¬ 
papers  it  is  the  newspaper  that 
assembles  the  audience,  and  it 
is  a  very  different  thing.  ,  . 

“You  may  come  back  and  say 
that  the  American  Weekly  has 
proved  successful,  and  you  are 
right,  but  that  is  a  small  net¬ 
work,  comparatively  speaking, 
and  it  is  magazine — yoiu;  ad  is 
printed  the  same,  and  you  are 
sure  of  its  appearing  in  all  pub¬ 
lications  on  ffie  same  date  and 
in  the  same  position.  With  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  this  would 
not  be  true.” 

Ray  N.  Peterson,  advertising 
manager,  Stokely  Brothers  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  feels  the  present 
operations  of  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  “to  be  worthy  of 
streamlined  revision.”  He  adds: 
“Advertisers  cannot  use  every 
paper  in  all  markets,  yet  the 
individual  papers  have  a  story 
and  use  every  method  to  club 
you  into  using  their  particular 
medium.  I  firmly  believe  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  newspaper  networks  to  be 
the  answer  for  more  effective 
economic  representation.” 

Flexibility  Desired 

F.  H.  Hakewill,  space  buyer, 
Roche,  Williams  &  Cleary,  Inc.. 
Chicago  agency,  also  believes 
that,  with  proper  flexibility  and 
attractive  discounts,  both  within 
the  national  group  and  sectional 
groups,  the  network  idea  for 
newspaper  selling  “should  have 
attraction  for  many  advertisers 
in  the  post-war  period.” 

He  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  permit  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  “to  readjust  the  list  of 
papers  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
individual  advertiser.  If  you  are 
selling  50  papers  in  your  total 
network  and  an  advertiser  finds 
that  only  30  of  them  are  directly 
beneficial  to  his  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  efforts,  and  further  if  he 
cannot  just  buy  these  30,  then 
the  earned  discounts  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  sufficiently  attractive 
to  justify  buying  all  50  with  the 
restilt  that  he  probably  would 
not  go  for  the  network  arrange¬ 
ment” 

W.  D.  McDonald  of  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chicago 

i  I 


agency,  says  that  a  newspaper 
network  “made  intelligently 
flexible,  including  40  or  50  of 
our  best  markets,  should  be  suc- 
ceraful  after  a  reasonable  time 
had  elapsed  and  changes  were 
made  for  making  it  more  and 
more  practical  to  fit  advertisers’ 
needs.” 

S.  C.  Gale,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  General  Mills,  Inc.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  replied  favorably  to  the 
principle  of  a  network  of  news¬ 
papers,  expressing  the  feeling 
that  in  order  for  such  a  net¬ 
work  to  be  successful  it  “would 
have  to  insure  not  only  substan¬ 
tial  coverage  of  all  important 
markets  and  areas,  but  sufficient 
continuity  and  intensity  of  sched¬ 
ules.  .  . 

“Such  a  network  would  ob¬ 
viously  have  to  grant  substan¬ 
tial  discounts  based  upon  vol¬ 
ume,  frequency  and  coverage  as 
compared  with  present  national 
rates  of  the  group  of  papers 
used.  From  what  we  have 
learned  of  the  problems  of  the 
publisher  in  the  past,  and  of  his 
present  practices,  it  would  seem 
to  us  that  additional  discounts 
might  be  allowed  where  sched¬ 
ules  were  placed  allowing  the 
publisher  some  measure  of  flexi¬ 
bility  in  respect  to  insertion 
dates.” 

Mr.  Gale  said  the  selection  of 
the  basic  group  of  markets  to 
be  includ^  in  the  network 
would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems.  “Based 
upon  the  experiences  of  our 
company  and  others  with  whom 
we  have  discussed  the  subject,” 
he  pointed  out.  “our  one  word 
of  caution  would  be  not  to  con¬ 
centrate  too  large  a  percentage 
of  this  basic  circulation  in  the 
East  where  over-all  advertising 
costs  in  relation  to  potential 
volume  tend  to  be  high.” 

Opposed  to  “Mxist"  Buys 

C.  J.  Coward,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion, 
Nash-Kelvinator  Corp.,  Detroit, 
is  not  in  favor  of  buying  news¬ 
paper  advertising  on  a  network 
basis,  expiaining  that  under  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances,  “those  of  us 
who  give  extreme  care  to  the 
buying  of  papers  are  able  to 
select  the  right  individual  paper 
in  each  area.” 

He  compared  the  present  prac¬ 
tice  in  selecting  newspapers  with 
spot  radio  in  which  the  adver¬ 
tiser  can  buy  the  best  station  in 
each  town  regardless  of  its  net¬ 
work  affiliation. 

“We  can  do  that  with  news¬ 
papers,  and  to  be  compelled  to 
buy  20  or  40  or  60  papers  on  a 
‘must’  basis,  just  as  the  radio 
chains  operate,  would  be  inad¬ 
visable  in  our  estimation,”  said 
Mr.  Coward.  “Basically,  I  feel 
there  is  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  radio  in 
considering  either  on  a  network 
basis.  On  radio,  the  advertiser 
builds  his  own  editorial  content 
and  is.  therefore,  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  attaining  uniformity 
on  all  stations  used.  .  .  . 

“On  the  other  hand,  news¬ 
papers  furnish  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent  and  all  the  advertiser  fur¬ 
nishes  is  the  advertisement.  This 
gives  a  distinctly  different  edi¬ 
torial  slant  city  by  city — and 
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one  over  which  the  advertkir 
has  no  control.” 

’The  advertising  manager  of  ui 
office  equipment  firm,  explaiaed 
that  in  the  case  of  his  company, 
if  only  an  institutional  job  U  to 
be  done,  it  would  be  foolish  tot 
us  to  go  much  beyond  a  major 
market  newspaper  network  be¬ 
cause  in  this  market  we’d  reach 
the  bulk  of  the  public  and  the 
bulk  of  our  prospects.” 

Lists  Desired  Results 

He  added,  however,  that  if  he 
were  an  advertising  manager 
handling  a  consumer  account 
and  thereby  doing  a  mass  soil¬ 
ing  job,  he  would  like  to  get  the 
following  results  throu{^  one 
or  more  newspaper  networks: 

“  ( a )  reach  the  largest  number 
of  people  possible  through  a 
‘net’  which  included  all  major 
markets. 

“(b)  reach  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  number  residing  in  second¬ 
ary  trading  zones. 

“(c)  reach  the  outlying  or 
provincial  towns,  county  seats, 
etc.,  through  a  network  of  week¬ 
lies.” 

“Such  deep  penetration  would 
cost  a  lot  of  dollars  and  to  go  Uiis 
far  would  mean  using  the  bulk 
of  a  large  appropriation  in  news¬ 
papers,”  he  continued.  “Frankly, 
this  would  be  a  debatable  ques¬ 
tion  unless  newspapers  in  all 
three  groups  prove  that  the  job 
could  be  done  cheaper  that  way 
than  with  a  combination  of  me¬ 
dia  and  a  dealer,  wholesaler,  job 
share-the-cost  newspaper  ar¬ 
rangement.” 

Walter  W.  Rodie,  advertising 
agent,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Chicago, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
newspaper  network  would  not 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
advertiser  purchasing  space  in 
newspapers. 

‘”1116  individual  newspaper  has 
been  an  ideal  medium  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  of 
a  tangible  product  in  a  limited 
field,  or  advertising  services, 
such  as  transportation,  which 
service  naturally  varies  greatly 
in  the  different  communities 
throughout  the  country,”  he 
stated.  “If  permissible  networks 
are  set  up  at  attractive  reduc¬ 
tions,  it  may  be  that  certain 
linage  would  be  increased  when¬ 
ever  a  national  message  is  to  be 
told.” 

G.  Victor  Lowrie,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  as¬ 
serted  that  advertisers  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  buy 
networks  of  newspapers,  “if  care 
is  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
each  individual  unit,  and  pro¬ 
viding  they  could  offer  preferred 
space  positions — possibly  unite 
with  color  attractively  priced." 

’The  present  supplements,  he 
said,  have  proved  popular  with 
advertisers,  because  they  do  en¬ 
able  an  advertiser  to  buy  “dom¬ 
inating  units  of  advertising  en 
masse.”  He  admits  that  news¬ 
paper  networks  present  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  publishers  and  their  rep¬ 
resentatives,  but  thinks  that  such 
a  plan  “is  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  and  is  a  move  well  worth 
planning  for  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod.” 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Bumor  Complicates 
Balkan  Coverage 

continued ‘from  page  7 


but  it  can  usually  be  man- 
through  the  cooperation  of 
a  Journalist  of  Turkish  or  other 
neutral  nationality. 

Radio  announcements  from 
Balkan  capitals  frequently  give 
just  a  hint  of  some  important 
development  which  can  usually 
be  uncovered  in  detail  by  a 
thorough  combing  of  available 
sources  in  Istanbul  and  Ankara. 
The  OflBce  of  War  Information  in 
cooperation  with  the  British  Min¬ 
istry  of  Information  maintains 
a  constant  monitoring  of  Bal¬ 
kan  radios.  This  service  is  avail¬ 
able  to  most  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  correspondents. 

An  example  of  its  usefulness 
was  in  the  death  of  King  Boris 
of  Bulgaria.  First  hint  that  there 
was  anything  amiss  came  with 
a  curiously  worded  announce* 
ment  from  Sofia  radio  that  the 
King  was  ill.  Allied  reporters 
in  T^key  immediately  jiunped 
to  action  stations  and  by  the 
time  that  his  death  was  an¬ 
nounced  they  had  a  well  rounded 
idea  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
Monarch’s  suspicious  demise. 

A  reporter’s  pursuit  of  the 
truth,  if  any,  behind  a  persistent 
rumor  frequently  leads  to  amus¬ 
ing  results  where  only  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  keen  sense  of  news 
saves  him  from  blunder.  Frank 
O’Brien  of  the  Associated  Press 
describes  how  he  set  out  early 
one  morning  to  sift  the  truth 
from  a  startling  rumor.  He  made 
inquiries  in  a  dozen  quarters. 
None  had  heard  the  report  but 
all  were  interested  and  promised 
to  help  him  purchase  its  source. 

When  in  the  afternoon  he  con¬ 
tinued  probing  for  possible  con¬ 
firmation  or  denial  he  foimd 
the  rumor  in  general  circulation 
— a  situation  which  normally 
would  add  weight  to  its  credit- 
ability.  A  bit  more  investiga¬ 
tion,  however,  revealed  that  his 
morning  contacts  had  joined  in 
the  search  so  heartily  that  in  the 
afternoon  he  had  met  his  own 
rumor  coming  back  to  him. 
Coveroge  of  Turkoy 

The  other  side  of  a  correspond¬ 
ent’s  job  in  Turkey — that  of  re¬ 
porting  the  activities  of  the  Tur¬ 
kish  government  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  foreign  policy — is, 
in  many  ways,  as  difficult  as 
winnowing  the  news  from  the 
Balkans.  'Turkey,  probably  alone 
among  nations  in  the  news,  has 
no  source  of  official  information. 

The  large  and  effective  press 
office  holds  no  press  conferences, 
nor  will  press  officials— except 
under  unusual  circumstances — 
issue  a  formal  confirmation  or 
denial  of  a  current  report.  On 
occasions  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister  grant  inter¬ 
views  but  they  are  usually  the 
result  of  long  and  patient  nego¬ 
tiation  on  the  part  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents.  So  far  as  the  foreign 
press  is  concerned  President  Is- 
met  Inonu  is  as  hard  to  reach 
as  the  Mosques  of  Mecca. 

With  correspondents,  Saraco- 
glu  and  Menemencioglu  are 
frank,  friendly  and  outspoken. 

In  the  give  and  take  on  both 
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sides  a  session  with  either  is 
little  different  from  a  similar 
occasion  in  Washington. 

The  official  news  agency,  Aaa- 
dolu  Ajans,  works  closely  with 
Allied  correspondents,  furnish¬ 
ing  texts  of  official  statements 
and  resumes  of  National  Assem¬ 
bly  sessions  when  needed.  But 
this  organization  has  not  yet 
learned  the  value  of  speed  in 
news  gathering  and  its  casual 
handling  of  a  hot  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  has  thrown  more  than  one 
correspondent  into  a  mild  case 
of  screaming  jitters. 

Turkey  still  maintains  the  fic¬ 
tion  that  there  is  no  government 
censorship,  although  in  practice 
it  has  been  brought  into  the 
open.  A  single  official  in  the 
press  office  reads  and  approves 
all  copy  written  in  English  from 
both  Istanbul  and  Ankara. 

The  Cheerful  Side 

Allied  correspondents  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  that  the  present  holder 
of  this  position — a  son  of  the 
chief  translator  in  the  last  Sul¬ 
tan’s  coiurt  —  never  complains 
even  when  dragged  from  bed  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  hot  bulletin. 

For  the  most  part  Turkish  cen¬ 
sorship  is  liberal.  There  is  no 
interference  with  stories  deal¬ 
ing  with  any  area  outside  Tur¬ 
kish  territory.  Criticism  and 
searching  analysis  of  Turkish 
policy  is  allowed  but  there  is 
a  close  check  kept  on  factual 
reporting  of  behind-the-scenes 
activities  in  government  circles. 
Critical  description  of  diplomats 
is  discouraged,  preventing  more 
than  one  Allied  correspondent 
from  describing  Franz  Von 
Papen  as  “horsefaced.” 

Movements  of  the  President, 
unless  officially  announced,  and 
activities  of  the  Army  are  taboo. 
A  Turkish  law  lays  a  reporter 
open  for  arrest  as  a  spy  for  sim¬ 
ply  submitting  to  censorship  a 
report  of  Army  activity  in  any 
of  the  restricted  milits^  zones 
along  Turkey’s  coast  and  border. 

’The  real  headache  for  corre¬ 
spondents  working  in  ’Tiurkey  is 
communications.  With  the  equip¬ 
ment  available  in  Turkey,  dis¬ 
patches  could  be  moved  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York  in  a  maxi- 
miun  of  two  hours.  But  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  takes  from  8  to  24  hours. 
Hie  problem  has  been  tackled 
with  vigor  by  almost  every  cor¬ 
respondent  going  to  Turkey,  es¬ 
pecially  those  representing  the 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press,  but  a  polite  hearing  and 
promises  are  all  that  result. 

There  is  no  censorship  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Istanbul,  so  that  all 
dispatches  written  there  have  to 
be  relayed  by  inland  telegraph 
to  Ankara  for  approval,  adding 
eight  or  more  hours  to  their 
transmission  time. 

The  phrase  “government  con¬ 
trolled  press’’  is  forbidden  in 
dispatches  dealing  with  ’Turkish 
newspapers,  but  a  large  part 
of  the  work  of  the  government 
press  office — increased  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  minor  ministry 
under  a  reorganization  law  last 
year — is  guidance  and  direction 
of  the  local  press.  Articles  dis¬ 
pleasing  the  government,  even 
when  apparently  of  a  minor  na¬ 
ture,  result  in  immediate  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  offender. 
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P.  C.  Beatty,  Maxon,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  also  views  Mr.  Cowles’ 
proposal  as  a  project  for  the 
post-war  period,  declaring  that 
newspaper  nets  would  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  selling  of  news¬ 
paper  space  to  “many  accounts 
that  in  the  past  have  been  dis¬ 
inclined  to  consider  papers.” 

E.  W.  Schulenburg,  Gardner 
Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis, 
favors  the  network  idea  for 
newspapers,  if  flexibility  is  re¬ 
tained.  “On  any  newspaper  net¬ 
work  that  is  compiled,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “it  is  going  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  permit  advertisers  and 
agencies  to  make  any  selection 
of  papers  they  want  to  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  and  have  a  substantial  dis- 
coimt  apply  on  the  whole  group. 
. . .  What  1  have  in  mind  is  some¬ 
thing  very  similar  to  a  radio  net¬ 
work,  but  instead  of  arbitrarily 
taking  the  newspaper  in  the  city 
that  is  attached  to  the  network, 
it  would  be  my  thought  to  make 
it  an  optional  selection  and 
grant  the  combination  rate  that 
might  apply  for  the  ads  of  such 
newspaper.” 

James  Witherell,  Russel  M. 
Seeds  Co.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  also  voiced  the  necessity 
of  flexibility  if  newspaper  net¬ 
works  are  to  succe^.  “You 
should  be  able  to  buy  a  basic 
group  of  perhaps  10  major  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  papers  should  be 
the  most  effective  papers  in  each 
market,”  he  stated. 


“Then,  you  should  be  able  to 
add  to  this  basic  group  any  pro¬ 
gressive  sections,  noting  that 
each  time  you  add  a  section 
you  add  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  total  population’s  retail  sales 
and  perhaps  drug  or  grocery 
sales  through  your  coverage.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  if  a  na¬ 
tional  net  were  contemplated, 
you  should  also  be  able  to  buy 
regional  nets.” 

R.  E.  Pendergast,  Csmpbell- 
Mithun,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  does 
not  believe  that  group  purchases 
are  any  solution  “unless  they 
offer  circulation  at  sizable  dis¬ 
counts  from  the  purchase  of 
those  papers  on  an  individual 
basis.”  He  predicted  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  sell  advertisers  on  net¬ 
works  of  20  or  40  or  60  papers 
will  result  in  immediate  requests 
for  eliminations  and  additions. 

“’The  principal  need  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  copy,”  said  Mr.  Pender¬ 
gast. 

■ 

Plan  Denver  Daily 

Washington,  June  1 — Sim- 
down  Publishing  Company,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  has  been  granted  a 
three  months’  stay  of  action  on 
its  appeal  from  the  refusal  of 
WPB  to  grant  275  tons  of  news¬ 
print  each  quarter  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  daily  newspaper 
at  Denver.  ’The  comp^my  had 
been  told  by  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  that  use  of 
not  more  than  25  tons  per  quar¬ 
ter  is  permissible  if  the  paper  can 
be  procured  by  the  petitioner. 

Appeal  was  filed  but  action 
was  held  up. 


We  have  learned  I 

A  LOT  IN  140  YEARS 

We  have  learned  how  much  I 

a  modern  setup  helps  in  plant,  | 

equipment  and  research.  We  I 

have  learned  to  meet  all  kinds  of  I 

conditions,  booms,  depressions, 
war  and  peace.  That  is  why 
printers  know  they  can  depend 
on  the  quality  of  Johnson  Inks.  | 

GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

New  Opportunities 
Seen  in  Air  Age 

To  Editor  &  Publisher; 

You  haven’t  asked  me  to  be 
your  guest  editor  for  this  week’s 
“Shop  Talk  at  'Thirty.”  ’That  was 
my  idea. 

You  see,  I,  too,  as  a  working 
newspaperman,  have  been  think¬ 
ing  about  the  post-war  future 
and  how  our  newspapers  can  fit 
into  the  new  era  of  air  expan¬ 
sion. 

In  the  first  decade  following 
this  great  global  war,  air  trans¬ 
port  will  be  topmost  in  every¬ 
one’s  minds. 

World  Circulation 

And  in  airplane  transportation, 
wise  editors  and  publishers  will 
find  an  opportunity  to  spread  the 
news  of  the  world  across  the 
breakfast  and  dinner  tables  of 
English-speaking  peoples  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

Just  imagine  having  a  servant 
in  Bombay,  India,  enter  the 
breakfast  room  and  place  before 
you  on  the  table  as  you  prepare 
to  tuck  a  napkin  in  your  lap. 
yesterday's  one-star  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  or  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

It  is  no  idle  dream  to  believe 
that  also  at  the  same  time  in 
New  York  City,  Washington, 
Chicago,  and  even  Oklahoma 
City,  business  men,  brokers,  cat¬ 
tlemen  and  oil  barons  will  be 
reading  earlier  editions  of  the 
London  Times  and  the  Moscow 
News. 

These  things  are  possibilities. 
They  will  happen. 

And  air  transportation  will 
bring  these  things  to  their  right¬ 
ful  fulfillment  and  place. 

In  this  field  alone  editors  and 
publishers  can  wield  their  great 
pens  and  typewriters  in  influenc¬ 
ing  people  to  cooperate  for 
world  unity,  for  world  brother¬ 
hood. 

By  publishing  more  local  news 
of  common  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  English-speaking  world,  they 
will  be  selling  more  newspapers. 

A  terse  paragraph  about  a 
crash  between  a  helicopter  and 
an  automobile  on  a  New  Jersey 
highway  would  be  queer  reading 
to  a  Briton  in  Scotland. 

Concise  reports  of  state  legisla¬ 
tures,  of  municipalities  and  of 
the  American  Congress  will  be 
as  interesting  reading  to  the  law¬ 
makers  of  the  British  Isles  and 
United  Kingdom  as  their  terse 
national  and  state  civic  activi¬ 
ties  will  be  to  us  the  following 
day. 

All  these  things  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  under  a  joint  post-war 
aviation  agreement  signed  some¬ 
time  soon  by  the  British  and 
American  governments  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  freedom  of  air  trans¬ 
portation  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  question  arising  now  is, 
what  newspaper  publisher  will 
be  the  first  Ainerican  to  initiate 
an  overseas  air  edition  of  his 
paper?  Will  it  be  your  news¬ 
paper? 

Frederic  Frost, 

Reporter,  Oklahoma  City  Times. 


Relief  for  Reporters 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  30 — 
Pennsylvania’s  Supreme  Court, 
in  an  effort  to  help  the  press 
cover  its  proceedings,  has  adopt¬ 
ed  a  new  public  relations  policy 
under  which  newsmen  will  be 
provided  a  synopsis  of  decisions 
when  they  are  delivered  in  an 
effort  to  give  the  public  a  more 
complete  picture  of  its  findings 
and  a  speedier  report  of  them. 
Chief  Justice  George  W.  Maxey 
announced  the  plan  after  hard* 
pressed  reporters  waded  through 
61  opinions  handed  down  by  the 
court  in  one  sitting. 

WARREN  U.  CHRISTMAN.  61, 

one  of  Pittsburgh’s  best  known 
newspaper  executives,  died  May 
27  at  his  home  there.  He  had 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
Post-Gazette  and  the  old  Post  for 
31  years,  but  had  been  ill  since 
undergoing  an  operation  two 
months  ago.  He  entered  the 
newspaper  business  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  and  joined  the  Post  staff 
as  a  police  reporter  after  work¬ 
ing  on  papers  in  Canton,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Denver.  On  the 
Post  he  became  managing  editor 
April,  1914,  and  retained  the 
position  after  the  merger  of  the 
Post  and  Gazette-Times  in  1927. 

S/Sgt.  John  Pershing  Biggs, 
former  photographer  for  the 
New  Orleans  States  and  Times- 
Picayune,  has  been  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion  over  Italy,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has,  announced.  He  was 
an  aerial  gimner. 

Walter  Shelby  Forrester,  83, 
retired  editor  of  the  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Commercial  and  Free 
Press  died  at  Lexington,  Va., 
May  22. 

Mrs.  Annie  J.  Rousseau,  75, 
co-founder  in  1890  of  the  Sum¬ 
ner  (Wash.)  Herald,  died  at  Ta¬ 
coma,  May  24. 

Gerald  A.  Lear,  73,  for  the 
past  20  years  traveling  adver¬ 
tising  representative  in  Nova 
Scotia,  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.) 
Herald  and  Mail,  died  suddenly 
in  his  home  at  Armdale,  N.  S., 
recently. 

Arthur  E.  Cayot,  assistant 
ciassified  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Journal- American, 
died  suddenly  May  16  after  26 
years  on  the  newspaper. 

Edward  Snell  Smith,  58, 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune  un¬ 
til  he  entered  public  relations 
work  over  20  years  ago,  died 
May  25.  Since  1925  he  had  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  free-lance  writ¬ 
ing  on  political  subjects. 

Pvt.  James  Hiram  Morris, 
who  was  for  four  years  with  the 
mechanical  department  of  the 
AP  at  Memphis,  was  killed  in 
action  April  8  at  Anzio. 

Prc.  Carl  Jorgensen,  former 
linotype  operator  on  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  died  Satur¬ 
day  as  the  results  of  wounds  suf¬ 
fered  the  day  before  on  the  rifie 
range  at  Camp  Van  Dorn,  Miss. 

Thomas  T.  Grimshaw,  65,  news 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  News, 
died  May  25  at  Los  Angeles.  He 
had  worked  on  papers  in  Mis¬ 


souri,  Colorado  and  Texas  and 
covei^  the  Mexican  revolu¬ 
tionary  era  before  coming  to 
Los  Angeles  where  he  worked 
on  the  old  Record,  Tribune, 
Express  and  Post-Record  before 
joining  the  News. 

Sgt.  Warner  Ray,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  dramatic  critic  for 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  who  had 
been  listed  as  “missing  in  ac¬ 
tion”  in  the  Mediterranean  war 
theater  since  Nov.  27,  1943,  was 
killed  in  the  sinking  of  an  Army 
transport  on  that  date,  the  War 
Department  has  notified  his  wife. 

Frank  P.  Rodgers,  65,  press¬ 
room  foreman  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  News  since  it  was  founded 
19  years  ago,  died  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia  May  28,  after  a 
year’s  illness. 

Robert  L.  Kilpatrick,  64, 
paperhandler  foreman  in  the 
pressroom  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  died  May  27  after  25 
years  with  the  Bulletin. 

■ 

Representative  Named 

The  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reform¬ 
er  has  appointed  Ciilman,  Nicoll 
&  Ruthman,  as  national  repre¬ 
sentative,  effective  June  1. 

Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  witti  Order) 

I  time— ,50  par  line 
4  Hmat — .40  par  llna  par  intartiaa 
HELP  WANTED  aad 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima— .90  par  llaa 
2  timai — .80  par  llna  par  InsarHon 
4  tlmai — .70  par  llna  par  Insartloa 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 

FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  calculata  cost  of  any  clawifiad  ad- 
varfitamanf,  count  fiva  avaraga  words 
to  tha  llna.  Minimum  tpaca  accaptad 
for  publication  is  thraa  linas.  Aavar- 
tisars  who  kay  thair  ads,  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  I  PUBLISHER  should  considar 
this  at  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  sarvica  to  advartisars  run¬ 
ning  a  four  tima  ’’Situations  Wanted” 
notice,  thair  record  is  placed  In  tha 
files  of  the  EDITOR  R  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Sarvica.  This  complete  regis¬ 
tration  assures  advertisers’  aualifica- 
tions  being  kept  bafora  ampleyars  in 
tha  newspaper,  magasina,  publicity, 
advartisiiM,  publishino,  and  allied  pro- 
fauions.  Inara  is  no  fee  for  Parsonnal 
Sarvica  piacamants  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advartisars  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  paymant. 

1700  Tlmaa  Tower,  B’way  at  4liir  B*. 
Waw  York  IS,  V.  T. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

OAPABUB  HAmUOro,  barins,  sal. 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any 
where  in  D.  S.  No  leases  or  tradea 
Lan  Teighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich 

■BWaPAFBBS  Aim  PUBLIOATIOjI 
Properties  bought  and  told 
THB  nairwwmy  oOlCPAVT' 
Park  Oentrai  Building,  Lot  Angeles 


Newspaper  Brokers 

(Coat’d) 

MAT  BBOTHEBS,  Binghamton,  H.  T 
Kstablhhed  1914.  Newspapers  boisht 
and  sold  withont  publicity. 

W.  H.  OLOVBB  00.,  VBNTXnu.  QU 
CONFIDENTIAL  daU  on  dwi^ 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 


Opportueltlet 


I  HAVE  A  FBIEHD 

a  man  of  snileient  meant,  as  well  at 
proven  capacity  and  ability,  as  isei. 
paper  ezecntive,  who  wonid  like  te  ts. 
quire  part  or  entire  ownership  of  asm 
well  established  daily  newspaper  pie 
perty  in  a  sound  field. 

This  man  it  physically  fit — the  rlAt 
age — and  possessed  of  commendwi 
seal.  Best  of  references. 

Write  Jim  Brown,  Eiditor  A  Pnklitku, 
1700  Times  Tower  Building,  Now  Tori 
City  18,  in  the  assurance  of  strietsit 
confidence. 


Ncwspapors  For  Sale 

FOB  SAIH:  NEWSPAPBB  PZAR 

and  job  shop.  Has  been  closed  for 
two  years.  Plant  consists  of:  Ouplts 
double  drive  press.  Linotype,  Intw- 
type,  saw,  casting  box,  mstal,  type, 
etc.  Job  shop:  three  presses,  cutter, 
stitcher,  etc.  Priced  at  $15,000.  Ter 
full  particulars  write  V.  Lemay,  IW 
E.  Csss  St..  Tampa.  Florida. 

CALIFOBNIA  NEWSFAFEB8 
Safe  investment  —  certain  growth; 
kindly  climate.  Consider  this:  Coosty 
seat  daily;  exclusive  rich  field;  note 
14%  on  required  investment  of  $180,- 
000.  Write — exchange  referencei.  A. 
W.  STYPE8,  Berkeley  6,  Calif. 

Nuwspapur  WaRtu4 

TOUNO  NAVAL  OFFICEB  would  lilt 
te  buy  part  interest  in  small  daily 
paper  with  view  to  taking  over  editor¬ 
ship  and  management  after  war.  Write 
Box  394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mucbauical  Equipmunt  Wolfed 


WANTED 

Ch>si  prssA  single  width  (two  pt|N 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  dismeter— 
11%  inch  out-off  or  de^  for  asm 
CHvs  full  details  aad  pricss.  Box  1041, 
Editor  A  Publishsr. 

Muchauical  Equipmuat  For  Sole 

HOE  QUAD  82  page  press,  tolor  eyiix- 
der,  equipped  for  4  color  work.  Write 

Box  1182.  Twin  FsUe,  Idehu. _ _ 

BOTLE  RADIAL  ABM  FLAT  BOUT- 

£B,  rebuilt,  like  new;  Hoe  fall  pM* 
Plat  Shaver;  Hoe  Duo-cooled  Equipoise 
Curved  Oasting  Box ;  Quantitj  all-new 
full  page  Form  Tables ;  24  and  64-pMe 
Cose  Newspaper  Presses,  with  or  with¬ 
out  stereotype  equipment.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 

York  18,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WEB  MAOAZINE  PBE88 
for  sale;  high  speed  delivery  of  2  color, 
128  page  Digest  or  Pocketbook  forms, 
or  high  grade  pictorial  supplement. 
Heat  set  equipped;  excellent  for  pub¬ 
lisher  wishing  to  control  own  produc¬ 
tion;  can  be  seen  in  operation;  price 
$35,000.  Will  consider  trade  for  high 
speed  sheet  fed  color  equipment  com¬ 
parable  value.  Box  389,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

Nawgpgpar  Pran  Eagla— rs 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintensnee.  Service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS,  INC 

35  Rose  St.  New  York 

Usad  llacfclggry  WawM 

USED  DBAW  OB  BOTABT  PLAT 
cast  shaver — ^page  site.  Must  be  iu 
good  condition  with  motors.  Wiiw 
Union-Bulletin,  Wall*  Wella,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


■  DITOR  R  PUBLISHER  for  Joa*  3,  1944 


H«lp  WoHtMi 
Airwtitit _ 

(|T,f«TFrED  ICAKAOEK  —  Exeellant 
l^Mrtanitr.  Salarr  tan  par  cant  of 
ll^P  Ferional  interriaw  preferred. 
1.  it  wane.  Altoona  Tribane.  Altoona. 

^nrWo  SOUTHiiAHTEBN  NEWS- 
fiPEB  needs  the  services  of  a  good 
i^Tsrtising  man  with  national  and 
local  backgronnd  of  experience  to  fill 
ijiportsnt  position.  Reply  Box  412, 
rJitor  &  Publisher. 

aw  TOBK  STATE  AFTEBNOOH 
piTT.T  in  city  of  100,000  has  a  va- 
edicy  in  its  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  an  experienced,  aggressive 
islieitor,  who  can  prepare  good  lay- 
oats.  Oive  complete  history  in  first 
letter  and  state  salary  expected.  En¬ 
close  snapshot  photo.  Box  388,  Edi¬ 
tor  *  Publisher. 

Help  Waattd 

Circolalion 

OnOUJUATlON  BXANAOER  for  small 
city  afternoon  daily.  Must  be  an  idea 
man.  promotion-minded  and  able  to 
biild  carrier  circulation.  Write  par- 
tienlars  regarding  age,  family  and  draft 
itatns,  experience,  salary  expected  and 
vben  available.  Box  348,  Editor  & 
Pnblisher. 

WANTED:  jHa  experienced  in  subu.‘- 
bsn  and  country  circulation  for  Penn 
lylvania  Daily  eighty  miles  from  New 
fork.  State  age,  experience,  salary 
ind  references.  Box  361,  Editor  ^ 
Fnblisber. 

WANTED— GOOD  PBOMOTIOK  MAN- 
AOEB.  One  who  knows  how  to  handle 
street  sales,  daily  and  Sunday.  Ex¬ 
penses  and  salary.  Chance  for  ad- 
Tsneement.  Box  396,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lliker. 


H*lp  Waitad 

Editsrial 


DISCHARGED  SEBVICEMAH  who 
can  write.  To  a  young  man  with  two 
to  five  years’  newspaper  reporting 
experience  and  clear  talents  aa  a 
writer,  we  offer  a  permanent  place  in 
tbs  pnblio  relations  department  of  a 
large  public  service  company.  Taet 
sad  administrative  ability  are  im¬ 
portant  Please  give  references.  Box 
330.  Editor  H  Publisher. 

DBAPT  EXEMPT  SPORTS  WRITER. 
Times  Recorder,  Zanesville,  O. 
EDITORIAl.  ASSISTANT-REPORTER. 
Good  future  in  Chicago  office  of  lead¬ 
ing  national  trade  newspaper.  Write 
detailed  letter  about  past  news  writing 
experience  and  state  salary  desired. 

Box  395,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  AND  COPYWRITER,  for 
■emi-monthly,  dealing  with  political 
and  economic  news,  also  industrial  and 
personal  relations.  Industry  experi¬ 
ence  and  contacts  required.  Position  in 
mid|NT0,  with  old  established  organ- 
iution.  Submit  details  regards  per¬ 
sonal  data  and  job  record  to  Box  816, 
Egnity,  118  West  42nd  8t.,  N.  Y. 

editorial  WRITER  FOR  LARGE 
METROPOLITAN  DAILY.  MID¬ 
WEST.  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TY.  STATE  FULL  NEWSPAPER 
experience,  submit  SAMPLES. 
BOX  354,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR-reporter-ad- 
vartising  man  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge  of  Southern  New  Jersey  weekly 
newspaper,  including  proofreading, 
make*up,  editorial  writing,  etc.  Must 
M  draft  exempt.  State  full  details, 
jalary  expected  in  letter  to  Box  390, 
Editor  Ss  Publisher. _ 

^OBTEB  OR  OITT  EDITOk  for 
live  country  newspaper  in  college  vovn 
®t600  population  in  rich  farming 
territory.  Modern  plant.  Permanent 
position.  Salary  $2,340  a  year  —  no 
joore,  no  leit.  Box  278,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisker. _ 

T^ORAPH  EDITOR  for  5  day  af- 
tmoon  and  Sunday  in  college  toww  of 
10,000  in  southwest.  Ressonable  llv- 
■sg  costs.  Permanent  job  with  good 
JPP®tfnnity.  Write  full  details.  Box 
•U,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


H*lp  Wmtod 

Editorial  (Coat'd) 

SPORTS  WRITER  who  has  had  ez- 
perience  in  handling  copy  and  makeup 
afternoon  daily.  Write  full  particu¬ 
lar!  first  letter.  Box  374,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ _ 

WANTED  —  MEN  REPORTERS  for 
straight  news.  Good  pay  40-hour  week 
and  pleasant  working  conditions.  Tell 
everything  in  first  letter.  Box  404, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Holp  Waatod 

_ Mediuaitul _ _ 

ALL  ■  ROUND  PHOTO  -  ENGRAVER. 

Newspaper  work.  Some  knowledge 
fine  screen  desirable,  not  essential. 
Greylock  Engraving  Co.,  North  Adams, 

Mass. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSBIAN  to  operate  Duplex  uni- 
tubular  seven  days  a  week.  Must 
know  stereotyping  thoroughly  and 
color  work.  Paper  runs  from  24  to 
48  pages.  Permanent  job.  O^od  sal¬ 
ary  and  agreeable  working  conditions. 
Write  Box  319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PKIBIANENT  SITUATIONS  for  press¬ 
men  in  Southwest.  Scale  is  $49.35  for 
five  nights  plus  substantial  bonus  with 
opportunity  for  considerable  overtime. 
Goss  double-width  octuple  presses. 
Will  assist  in  finding  housing.  Must 
have  statement  of  availability.  Box 
398,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER,  all-around,  to 
conduct  one-man  shop  in  northern  New 
England.  Give  full  particulars.  Box 

368.  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

WANTED — LINOTYPE  OPERATOR, 
also  ad  compositor.  Southwestern  Ohio 
Daily.  Apply  J.  Les  Duermit.  News- 
Journal.  Inc.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


Help  Wanted 

Photographer _ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Experi¬ 
enced  halftone  photographer  lor  trav¬ 
eling  in  central  and  east-central  states 
to  demonstrate,  sell,  and  service  Fluo¬ 
rographic  process  for  production  of 
highlight  halftones.  Excellent  salary 
plus  bonus  and  expenses.  Permanent 
job  for  honest  capable  man.  Pljssa 
write  stating  experience  (fnlly).  draft 
status,  education,  sales  experience,  if 
any,  salary  expected,  and  enclose  re¬ 
cent  photograph.  Printing  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories,  Inc.,  17  San  Mar¬ 
cos  Building,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


H*lp  WoNtad 

Public  Reladona 

NEWSPAPERMAN  for  Public  Rels- 
tions  Job  in  Mfg.  plant  of  national 
corporation.  Engaged  in  100%  eisen- 
tial  war  work.  Near  Pittabnrgh.  Fur¬ 
nish  photo,  complete  beckground,  draft 
statna.  Box  356,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Litarory  AfMcy  Sarvie* 

FEATURE  WRITERS  — Fur  Nat'l 
Mags.  Free  Lance.  Bertha  Klaniuer, 
Literary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


StfaatioRS  Woitad 
_ Advertiait _ 

ADVERTISING  MGR.  45.  Successful 
record  salesman  large;  mgr.  3-man 
staff  here.  Want  greater  opportunity. 

Box  406,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  TOUNG  MAN  of  proven  ability  de¬ 
sires  post  as  ad.  mgr.  on  small  daily 
for  which  he  ii  qualified  by  experience. 
Box  302,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — 15  years 

present  connection  newspaper  over 
100,000  circulation.  Present  classified 
revenue  triples  1929  in  non-war  boom 
city  and  lead  over  opposition  has  in¬ 
creased  from  17%  to  103%.  For  num¬ 
ber  of  years  have  led  all  newspapers 
published  cities  comparable  size,  in 
classified  linage.  Former  Basil  L. 
Smith  supervisor,  servicing  60  news¬ 
papers.  Past  President  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers.  Desire  position  Classified- 
minded  newspaper  up  to  half-million 
population.  Prefer  salary  and  bonus 
arrangement.  Reason  for  desiring 
change,  have  reached  top.  Age  43, 
family.  Box  414.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioRS  WoRtad 

_ _ AdvartiaiRt  (CoRt'd) _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN  —  Experiane«d. 
dependable,  seeks  good  opportunity  la 
Kmall-city  field.  Five  years*  stairaan 
strong  N.  E.  dailies;  3  years’  lotisl 
adv.  mgr.  small  midwest  daily;  IS 
years  varied  experience  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Has  prepared  copy  for  all  types 
local  accounts.  Some  experience  clasii- 
fied,  national,  news,  publie  relations. 
Age  49;  married.  Box  330,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SAI^SMAN,  excellent  background,  for¬ 
merly  Advertising  Manager  3rd  paper, 
city  150,000;  especially  qualified  de¬ 
partment  store  promotion.  Box  391, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitRatioRS  WoRtRd 
AdmiRittratiTu 

BUSINESS  MANAGER,  CHIEF  AC- 
OOUNTANT,  TREASURER.  Univers¬ 
ity  Graduate.  Reliable,  4^  Gentile. 
Desires  position  of  responsibility.  Ten 
years’  wide  and  varied  experience 
iiietropolitan  newspaper  and  magazine 
field.  Ten  years’  industrial  and  pub 
lie  accounting.  Systems,  budgets, 
financial  statements,  office  procedures, 
Federal  and  state  taxes.  Conversant 
with  present  day  operating  problems, 
labor  contracts.  Government  regula¬ 
tions.  etc.  Box  358,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH’S  Outstandinii 
Business  Managers  desires  change. 
Here’s  lait  three  years  amaiing,  almost 
unbelievable  record:  Increased  1941 
earnings  22,000% ;  Increased  1942 
earnings  49,000% ;  Increased  1943 
eaminga  80,000%.  Write  and  I’ll  tell 
you  more.  Box  267,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EmployRiRRt  A9Rncy 

‘  ‘  PUBLICATIONS  SPECIALISTS  ’  ’ 
POSITIONS  for  exceptionally  well 
qualified  applicants  with  leading  book, 
magasine  and  newspaper  organizations. 
Send  resumes.  Interviews  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Prudential  Placements,  599 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 


SitROtioRS  WaRtRd 
CircfllatioR 

OAFABLE  OmoULATION  HANAOEB. 
Experienced  all  phases  carrier  promo¬ 
tion,  war  time  circulation  problems. 
City  or  Country  manager’s  position  ae- 
eeptable  if  salary  adequate.  Age  39, 
married.  Will  coma  for  personal  in¬ 
terview.  Box  250,  Editor  A  Publishar. 


SitRotiMS  WoafRd 

_ Editoriul _ 

CAPABLE  EDITOR,  recently  released 
overseas  service,  desires  take  charge 
of  weekly  or  small  daily  in  L.  A.  area. 
Write  fully  to  Box  3253,  Los  Angeles 
53,  Calif. _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  college  grad- 
draft  exempt.  Trade  magasine  experi¬ 
ence.  Wants  magasine  work.  New 
York  and  vicinity.  Box  408,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher.  _ 

EDITOR,  40,  now  employed;  18  years’ 
experience  metropolitan  newspapers, 
syndicates,  radio;  also  publicity  and 
public  relations;  will  consider  editorial 
or  writing  offer  that  affords  opportu¬ 
nity  for  constructive,  imaginative  work 
with  progressive  employer.  Knowl¬ 
edge  foreign  affairs,  French,  Spanish. 
Salary  open;  quality  references.  Box 
413,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EX-NEWSFAFEB  MAN  bronght  up  on 
county  seat  weekly  wants  to  get  into 
the  country.  Complete  experience  both 
in  editorial  and  advertising.  Have 
nose  for  news  and  size  np  its  local 
worth;  write  and  display  advertising 
copy  that  sells.  Married.  We  can  go 
anywhere.  Box  416,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

I  OFFER  25  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE, 
including  11  years  as  newa  and  sports 
writer  and  editor  in  AP  bureaus  in 
five  cities  and  six  years  as  copy  editor 
and  assistant  city  editor  of  large  city 
daily.  Interested  in  dry  climate  aa 
relief  for  sinus.  Am  41,  3-AH  in  draft, 
father  of  three  children,  homeowner. 
Salary  $4,000  a  year.  In  position  to 
invest  if  proposition  appeals.  Box 
393,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitROtiORS  WORtRd 

_ Edtiorial  (Cout'd) 

ARMY  OFFICER  desirM  ^angs  on 
V-Day.  Managed  a  good  country  week¬ 
ly,  experienced  all  departments.  No 
iUuaiona  about  starting  job,  but  deaira 
opportunity  for  eventual  ownerahip. 
Correspond  now.  W/O  William  E.  Ber- 

ger,  care  of  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  WOM- 
MAN.  Now  women’s  page  editor  on 
West  Coast  paper  with  80,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Present  salary,  $50. 
straight  reporting  or  desk  work.  Box 

357,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

stTT»w.RnrwfTEP  YOUNG  WOMAN 
REPOBTEB-city  editor  seeks  position 
with  daily.  Capable  handling  layout. 
Can  furnish  references.  Box  873,  Edi- 

tof  A  Pnblisher. _ 

ICANAOINO  EDITOR  at  present  op- 
erating  news  service  with  staff  of  25 
seeks  working  managing  editorship  of 
small  city  afternoon  daily.  Middle- 
aged,  vigorous,  aggressive  and  sober. 
Thirty  years’  experience  from  weekly 
up.  Bright,  modqrn  writer.  Box  388, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

NORTH  CENTIjfiL  EDITORS  needing 
personable,  competent,  draft  exempt 
desk  man.  city  and  small  town  experi¬ 
ence,  contact  postoffice  box  671,  Louis- 
ville,  Ky.,  now.  Available  July  1. 
REPORTER — Five  years  metropolitan 
daily.  Now  on  rewrite  desk ;  sub  city 
desk.  Three  years  public  relations  na¬ 
tional  industries.  Prefer  competitive 
area.  Would  consider  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  or  executive  post  smaller  daily. 
27,  4-F.  children.  Top  references. 

Prefer  non-duration.  Box  410,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

■TACO,  SOBEEE,  MUSIO,  RADIO, 
UTBBABT  EDITOR.  Alio  rewrite. 
Now  employed.  Age  39,  15  gears’  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  California.  Box 

275.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  NEWS  -  EXECUTIVE 
available  immediately  as  editor  of  good 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  Sonth.  Box 

402,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TRANSLATIONS,  foreign  hook  opin¬ 
ions,  proofreading,  original  research, 
criticisms.  International  sabscriptions, 
marketing.  Box  383,  Editor  A  Fub- 

liaher. _ 

WANTS  LESS  LIVBLT  FROORAM 
than  present  schedule  of  getting  out 
and  making  up  5  editiena  ef  109,000- 
elass  paper.  Capable  editorial  writer. 
Know  composing  operstious  thoroufh- 
ly.  Box  316,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
TOUNG  MAN,  4F,  collage  graduate  IH 
yra.  business  experience  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  future;  writing  ability. 
Available  July  5th.  Box  407,  Editor 
A  ^blisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSBiAN;  1  year  experi¬ 
ence  reporting  and  rewrite.  Seeks 
poeition  on  daily.  Honorable  dis 
charge,  one  year  college.  Box  392, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SitRatlOR*  WoRtR^ 
Mockamcal 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  Ma- 
ehanical  Snperintandent.  IS  yaara  on 
present  position  producing  IS  •  50 
pages  daily  on  tima  in  ayatamatiiad, 
trouble-free  plant — desires  permanent 
position  on  Pacific  Coast.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Referenees.  Bex  387,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOREMAN- 
SHIP  WANTED.  ’Twenty  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  Foreman  of  publication 
plant,  wish  to  return  to  dally  news¬ 
paper.  Best  references  ineinding  pres¬ 
ent  employer.  Address,  Printer,  502 
West  19th  St.,  Houston  t,  Texas. 


SitRotieRt  WoRiRd 
_ Public  RdatioRa _ 

VERSATILE  FUBLICITT  and  public 
relations  man  open  to  offers  of  inter¬ 
esting  work,  association  or  general,  full 
or  part  time;  draft  exempt.  Box  117, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitRatioRS  WoRiad 
_ PromotioR _ 

WELL  BECOMMENDEO.  Draft-ex¬ 
empt  N.  Y.  newspaper  promotion  man 
contemplates  change;  willing  to  leave 
city.  Box  118,  Editor  A  Pnblnker. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Willican  T.  Ellis 


THE  RECENT  conventions  of 

newspaper  folk  seemed  to  lack 
one  major  note.  It  was  heard  at 
the  gatherings. 
Applause  but  it  was  so  mod- 

p«r  tk«  War  sounded  that 

For  the  War 

Corrsspondsnt  across  as  preemi¬ 
nent.  Why  didn’t 
they  borrow  the  circus  calliope? 

Had  these  meetings  been  held 
in  Texas,  that  state  of  skilled 
appreciators,  there  would  have 
been  real  whoopee  made  over 
the  year’s  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  journalism — the  work  of 
our  American  war  correspond¬ 
ents.  Any  delegate  would  have 
been  imderstood  had  he  jumped 
up  and  clicked  his  heels  and  let 
out  a  few  resounding  “rebel 
yells.” 

All  the  other  delegates  would 
have  been  with  him.  For  the 
work  of  these  fellow  craftsmen 
with  the  forces  deserves  purple 
phrases.  We  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before.  The 
sheer  courage  and  initiative  and 
good  judgment  and  restrained 
writing  done  by  our  war  corre¬ 
spondents  sets  a  new  high  in 
newspaper  achievement. 

As  an  accredited  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  First  World  War,  who 
worked  on  five  fronts,  I  am 
ready  to  avow  that  this  new 
crop  of  correspondents  is  a  great 
advance  upon  us.  As  oldsters, 
we  are  proud  of  them.  They  are 
doing  a  better  job  than  ever  we 
did.  They  represent  journalism 
at  its  best. 

Nervous  Nellies  who  are  pon¬ 
dering  pathetically  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  press  should  take 
heart  from  &is  demonstration 
of  our  craft’s  resources.  Here 
are  men  who  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  fit  for  the  highest  respon¬ 
sibilities.  ’They  are  able  to  carry 
on,  with  fullest  efficiency,  the 
jobs  of  the  older  men  who  are 
laid  low  by  the  weight  of  present 
problems. 

Two  traits  of  the  men  who 
serve  us  at  the  battlefronts  stand 
out.  One  is  their  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  their  powers  of 
judgment  They  have  not  been 
afraid  of  brass  hats.  They  are 
no  docile  recipients  of  press 
handouts.  They  go  to  the  mat 
with  the  censors. 

And  all  the  while  they  are 
viewing  the  whole  scene  with 
the  eyes  of  statesmen.  'Ihe  ex¬ 
traordinary  crop  of  good  books 
they  have  produced  illustrates 
this.  For  example,  Cecil 
Brown’s,  “From  Suez  to  Singa¬ 
pore,”  with  its  ruthless  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  colonial  mind,  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  affect  history.  His  por¬ 
trait  of  the  white  men  in  the 
Malay  States  is  as  thrilling  as 
his  escape  from  a  sinking  battle- 
^p.  Similar  courage  in  dealing 
wiffi  authority  and  conditions 
has  been  shown  by  many  others; 
as  in  making  clear  the  mess  in 
North  Africa. 

Second  of  the  traits  of  corre¬ 
spondents  covering  the  present 


war  is  their  intimate  contact 
with  private  soldiers,  and  their 
ability  to  portray  everyday  ex¬ 
periences.  In  this,  Ernie  Pyle’s 
name,  like  Abu  Ben  Adam’s, 
leads  all  the  rest.  Most  of  the 
home  folk  are  thinking  of  the 
war  in  terms  of  individuals. 
They  want  to  know  how  Johnny 
is  getting  along  and  what  he  is 
thinking  about.  It  is  this  per¬ 
sonal  loyalty  that  animates  the 
greater  part  of  the  phenomenal 
work  on  the  home  front. 

We  are  beholding  a  miracle  in 
these  dispatches — the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  commonplace  boys, 
from  the  humdrum  life  of  the 
farm  and  shop  and  store  and 
office  and  school  room,  into 
heroes  whose  deeds  match  any¬ 
thing  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
history.  As  a  Nation,  we  give 
glad  acclaim  to  the  correspond¬ 
ents  who  have  revealed  the 
heroic  heart  of  America. 


MY  OWN  greatest  scoop  in 
World  War  I — with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  my  exclusive 
New  York  Herald 
Carry  Flag  dispatches  from 
Above  Egypt  during  the 
insurrect  ion. 
Their  Hearts  where  I  was  the 
only  American 
correspondent  —  was  when  I 
alone  covered  for  the  Soturday 
Evening  Pott  the  first  all-Amer¬ 
ican  action  of  the  war,  the  Battle 
of  Apresmont.  I  stood  by  the 
graves  at  the  burial  of  the  first 
American  dead;  and  when  the 
chaplain,  to  the  distress  of  the 
attending  soldiers,  removed,  for 
later  use,  the  American  fiag  that 
lay  on  the  coffins,  I  gave,  as  a 
substitute,  the  silk  fiag  that  I 
carried  in  my  wallet. 

That  night  I  was  speaking  in 
a  shot-up  barn,  within  sound  of 
the  guns,  to  troops  down  from 
the  front  for  rest.  After  the  ad¬ 
dress,  and  talks  with  many  sol¬ 
diers,  I  noticed  a  young  lad 
standing  to  one  side,  as  if  wait¬ 
ing  to  speak  with  me,  but  too 
bashful  to  approach.  I  went 
over  to  him  and  opened  conver¬ 
sation.  He  licked  his  lips  in  em¬ 
barrassment,  before  he  managed 
to  say,  “Sir,  you  gave  your  fikg 
today  to  our  boys  whom  we 
buried.  Before  I  left  home  my 
folks  gave  me  a  fiag  and  I  would 
like  you  to  have  it  to  make  up 
for  yours.” 

Thereupon  he  drew  from  the 
upper  left  pocket  of  his  blouse  a 
small  cotton  fiag.  I  do  not  know 
in  what  words  I  declined  his 
gift;  for  I  was  emotionally  up¬ 
set  by  the  sudden  vision  of  an 
army  of  American  men  who 
carry  the  fiag  above  their  hearts, 
and  its  ideals  within  their  hearts. 
That  Massachusetts  country  lad 
has  remained  in  my  memory  as 
a  reminder  of  the  sort  of  Amer¬ 
icans  who  make  up  our  Army. 

And  that  is  the  man,  in  all  his 
moods  of  humor  and  sentiment 
and  endurance  and  gallantry. 


whom  the  present-day  corre¬ 
spondents  are  making  vivid  to 
the  public. 

Correspondents  in  this  war 
have  more  privileges  than  we 
enjoyed  in  World  War  I.  They 
have  got  closer  to  scenes  of  ac¬ 
tion.  They  have  ridden  battle 
planes  on  perilous  raids;  they 
have  been  welcome  passengers 
on  every  type  of  warship,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  smallest. 
They  have  become  fox-hole  con¬ 
scious.  They  wear  jeep-bruises 
out  of  sight.  Few  have  ever 
mentioned  the  footsoreness  of 
jungle  marches.  They  have 
shared  the  life  of  the  fighting 
men  in  all  its  phases,  and  have 
earned  the  sincere  respect  of  the 
soldiers,  as  well  as  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public. 

In  the  high  craftsmanship  of 
the  war  correspondents  we  have 
a  guarantee  of  the  sort  of  men, 
not  all  of  whom  got  overseas, 
who  are  the  reservoir  of  profes¬ 
sional  ability  from  which  the 
newspapers  of  tomorrow  must 
draw.  With  spacious  world  con¬ 
sciousness;  with  disciplined  in¬ 
dustry;  with  a  fresh  sense  of 
their  personal  identity  with  the 
Nation’s  welfare;  with  a  tested 
self-reliance,  these  young  men 
are  prepared  to  fill  the  editorial 
chairs  of  the  transformed  news¬ 
papers  that  are  being  brought  in¬ 
to  being  by  the  drastic  changes 
of  the  war. 

So  here’s  a  “Whoopee!”  and  a 
“Hi!  Yi!  Yi!”  for  that  destiny¬ 
shaping  battalion,  the  war  corre¬ 
spondents. 

■ 

Raises  Granted 
On  Boston  Globe 

The  Boston  Globe  Employees 
Association  last  week  sign^  a 
contract  with  the  management 
which,  if  the  War  Labor  Board 
approves,  will  result  in  $30,000 
more  annually  in  pay  envelopes 
of  the  company. 

Essentially,  the  contract  pro¬ 
vides  an  increase  of  four  cents 
per  hour  for  all  workers,  mean¬ 
ing  a  raise  of  $1.60  per  week 
for  all  40-hour  employes. 

Largest  raises  in  the  contract 
are  those  which  provide  an  $11 
per  week  increase  for  road  men 
in  the  circulation  department, 
who  will  receive  $50  a  week  in¬ 
stead  of  the  previous  $39. 

A  night  differential  for  main¬ 
tenance  employes,  telephone 
operators,  janitors,  composing 
room  and  display  employes  of 
$1.50  a  week  is  another  feature 
of  the  new  contract.  Editorial 
employes  who  have  been  on  the 
paper  a  full  year  now  receive  a 
$3  night  differential. 


Minneapolis  T 
Papers  Set  Up  I 
Social  Benefitg;! 

Social  benefits  for  all  fuU-t^B 
employes  were  announced  ta2| 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Co.,  applicabl«« 
employes  of  the  Morning  agH 
Sunday  Tribune,  the  eveMH 
Star  Journal  and  the  Timirll 

John  Cowles,  president  of  ImI 
company,  announced  that 
would,  effective  at  once:  Provl^l 
$1,000  of  life  insurance  for 
who  meet  eligibility  requ^H 
ments,  without  cost  to  the^ 
ploye;  provide  hospital  serrM 
association  benefits  for  all  (■ 
gible  employes  and  half-benaS 
for  their  dependents;  pay  9 
weeks’  salary  or  wages  to  laM 
heirs  of  any  employe  who  ro3 
death  while  actively  engaged  9 
military  or  naval  service.  ] 

In  the  life  insurance  and  hot! 
pitalization  arrangements,  tS 
benefits  will  be  accorded  tofl 
under  65  who  complete  or  w3 
have  completed  three  months  if 
continuous  service.  The  insHS 
ance  plan  includes  privilegss^ 
conversion  to  other  types  of  i» 
surance  without  medic^  exaail 
nation  in  event  of  termination  d 
employment.  Tlie  new  $lj)|| 
policy  for  each  full-time  ei 
ploye  is  in  addition  to  a  $$,01 
policy  now  available  to  each  em 
ploye  in  payment  of  premiums  la 
which  the  company  participate 

’The  policy  affecting  employii 
on  leave  of  absence  for  militag 
service  was  termed  by  Bit 
Cowles  “a  tangible  expreraioB  is 
our  former  fellow-workers  whi 
may  make  the  supreme  sacrlflfl 
while  wearing  our  nation’s  in^ 
form.” 

“All  of  us  here  at  home  owe  a 
debt  to  these  men  that  can  new 
be  satisfied,  an  obligation  that 
can  never  be  repaid,”  he  added. 

■ 

Libel  Action  Dismissed 

Olympia,  Wash.,  May  27— Us 
Washington  State  Supreme  CooS 
has  dismissed  the  appeal  of  E 
Gray  Warner,  former  King 
County  (Seattle)  prosecutor,  ll 
an  action  to  recover  damani 
for  assertedly  libelous  artidsi 
published  in  the  Seattle  Pott-I^ 
telligencer.  TTie  lower  court  had 
stricken  Warner’s  complaint 
when  he  refused  to  testify  oi 
produce  documents  ordered  bj 
the  court.  Warner  then  appealed 
from  the  dismissal  order,  but  thi 
defendant’s  motion  for  dismissal 
of  appeal  was  granted  becansi 
no  statement  of  facts  or  bill  ol 
exceptions  had  been  filed. 


To  the  accepted  ingredients  of  a 
well-balanced  newspaper  ...  its 
world  news,  local  news,  features 
and  departments,  add  genenw 
"pinches”  of  the  zest  that  goes  wim 
difficult  reader-questions  answered. 
TTie  Haskin  Information  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  a  wise 
scription  for  an  ailing  circulatioo 
— makes  fat  circulations  healthier. 


Dbe  ChuintuUi  Enquirer  (138,891  M&S)  has  renewed 
for  the  Haskin  Service  for  a  year  from  May  13th. 
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The  “makings”  of  an  eight-place  dinner  party  . . .  carried 
home  in  a  Monsanto  Plaatica  shopping  bag  no  larger  than 
a  lady’s  purse? 

Out-of-season  foods  in  small  foil-and-plastics  packages  . . . 
growing  into  full-blown  meals  when  moisture  is  added  to 
restore  their  bulk  and  garden  freshness? 

Art  these  ideas  far-fetched?  Not  to  those  who  today  are 
packaging  dehydrated  foods  for  use  overseas!  These  very 
ideas  are  helping  keep  our  fighting  men  and  allies  well  fed, 
while  saving  tons  of  shipping  space. 

On  this  food  front,  as  on  many  another  at  home  and  abroad, 
Monsanto  Chemicals  and  Plastics  serve.  Sealing  foil  pack¬ 
ages  against  moisture  . . .  adding  needed  minerals  to  pre¬ 
pared  foods  .  .  .  concentrating  flavorings  .  .  .  stepping  up 
efficiency  of  frozen-foods  refrigeration  with  Santocel 
insulation  . . .  serving  in  scores  of  other  ways. 

H  These  developments  are  vital  to  our  armed 
services  and  our  allies  today  . . .  tomorrow,  they 
can  well  mean  a  work-saving,  flavor-adding 
revolution  on  your  dinner  table 

Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  St.  Louis  4 

SUY  WAS  BONOS... to  WIN  TNf  WAS  AND  fNJOT  THf  PfACi 
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Indianapolis  is  READY 

Although  busy  working  "round  the  clock"  for 
victory,  leading  Indianapolis  industrialists  and  civic 
leaders  have  been  formulating  plans  for  the  day  when 
thousands  of  Hoosier  fighting  men  and  women  re-  "" 
turn  home  from  the  far-flung  battle  fields  of  the  world.  ,  ^ 


A  JOB  FOR  EVERT  MAN  and 
A  BETTER  CITY  to  live  in . 


Indianapolis  is  determined  not  to  be  a  "war  boom-town."  The  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  deep  thought  and  earnest  effort,  plans  to  insure  after  victory  expanding  industry,  expands 
wholesale  and  retail  business,  expanding  opportunities  for  professional  men  and  service  trades^ 
maximum  opportunities  for  jobs,  better  recreational  opportunities,  and  ample  low-cost  modi 
housing.  Indianapolis  is  blue  printing  a  program  so  that  it's  fighting  sons  will  return  to  a  cit 
they  will  be  proud  of  and  happy  to  live  in. 


INDIANAPOLIS  IS  A  "HOT"  CITY 


Today,  Indianapolis'  600  industrial  plants 
employ  130,000 — the  pre-war  normal  level 
was  50,000.  .  .  .  Indianapolis'  post-war 
plans  are  to  retain  its  large-scale  industrial 


employment.  Recent  government  studies 
have  indicated  that  Indianapolis  is  in  the 
group  of  cities  with  large  war-time  growth 
which  have  an  "excellent"  prospect  for 
retaining  that  growth. 
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